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-1  HE  Rev.  John  Mafon,  author  of  the  enfuing 
Treatife  on  Self-Knowledge,  was  born  at  Dunmow 
in  Eflex  in  the  year  1705 — 6.  His  father  was  a 
diiTentino-  minifter,  and  was  we  apprehend  fuccef- 
liveiy  paftor  to  congregations  at  Daventry  in  North- 
amptoumirej  —Dunmow  in  EfTex  ; — and  at  Spald- 
wick  in  Lincolnfhire,  at  which  lad  place  he  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  year  1722 — 3.  This  gentle 
man  had  a  brother,  the  Rev.  William  Mafon,,  a 
clergyman  in  the  eflablifhed  church,  wrho  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  held  two  livings,  of.  which, 
one  was  in  Buckingham  (hi  re,  and  the  other  in 
Derbyshire*.  They  were  the  children  of  the  Rev. 

John 

*  From  this  circumfcance  a  gentleman,   who  about  five  years 

agn  had  thoughts  of  preferring  to  the  pubh'c  an   account  of  his 

relation*  the  author  of  Self-Knowledge,  iuipe£Ved  that  he  was 

a  3  a  branch 
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John  Mafon,  M.  A.  who  held  the  re&ory  of  Wa 
ter-Stratford  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  and  is  vvelF 

known 

a  branch  of  the  fame  family  from  which  the  Rev.  William 
Mafon,  a  well-known  and  excellent  poet,  was  defeended.  He 
made  the  enquiry,  and  received,  in  reply,  the  following  letter » 

*'  Ajlon,  April  3*  1797* 
"  SIR, 

"  I  .AM  forry  that  I  can  trace  in  the  funple 
annals  of  my  anceftry  nothing  which  can  afford  me  any  ground 
for  claiming  either  a  direct  or  collateral  relationship  with  Mr. 
John  Mafon  of  Chefhunt,  who  I  believe  to  have  been  an  ex- 
ccllent  chriftian  moralift,  and  whom  therefore  I  fhould  have 
been  more  proud  of  owning  for  one  of  my  family,  than  if  he 
had  had  part  of  the  blood  of  all  the  Honvards.  My  table  of  ge 
nealogy  goes  no  higher  than  to  Valentine  Mafon,  clerk,  who 
was  born,  as  I  fuppofe,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth,  as  I  find  from  Torre's  MSS  in  the  cathedral  of  York, 
which  are  held  authentic  documents ;  that  he  refigned  the  vicar 
age  of  Driffield,  a  very  fmall  living,  (of  which  as  precentor  of 
York  I  am  now  patron)  in  1623,  for  that  of  Elloughton  in  the 
fame  eaft-riding  of  Yorklhire  (one  I  believe  at  that  time  little 
more  valuable),  where  he  died  1639.  He  had  three  fons  and 
three  daughters;  two  of  the  fons,  I  believe,  fucceeded  in  trade 
at  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  and  the  third,  William,  was  brought 
tip  to  the  church,  and  had  the  living  of  Wenfley  near  Richmond 
in  the  north-riding,  who  left  a  landed  eftate  in  various  parifhes 
in  the  eaft-riding,  ofr  which,  as  the  lail  male  heir,  I  am  now 
pofieft,  and  with  me  the  family  name  will  be  extin£t.  I  have  a 
paper  of  my  grandfather's  Hugh  Mafon  who  was  collector  of 

the 
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as  author  of  a  little  pofthumous  work,  pub- 
iilhed  by  his  grancHbn,  and  recommended  by  Dr. 
Watts,  entitled  "  Select  Remains,  &ev  &c/'  In 

she  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  Hull,  which  informs  me  that  Valen 
tine  Mafon  defctnded  as  a  younger  brother  from  a  Mafon  of 
Cheriton,  alias  Cherington,  hi  Oxfordfliire.  But  the  truth  of  this 
(though  I  tried  by  a  friend  in  that  county)  I  could  not  afcer- 
tru'n,  and  I  believe  it  was  merely  founded  on  the  fame  arms, 
which  all  the  Ma  Cons,  as  well  as  the  MafTons  in  France,  bear, 
viz.  :a  lyon  bifrontcd  azure  on  a  fliield  Or.  You  will,  I  hope, 
pardon  me  for  giving  you  all  thefc  genealogical  notices,  as  it  is 
merely  to  fhcw  you  that  all  I  know  of  my  family  is  bounded 
within  the  precincls  of  York&ire,  and  therefore  I  can  claim  no 
alliance  with  one  feated  in  Effex  or  Buckinghamshire. 

"  Though  you  fpeak  much  too  highly  of  my  poetical  pro 
ductions,  your  panegyric  claims  my  thanks,  which  I  herewith 
give  you,  and  fubfcribe  myfelf,  with  due  regard,  fir, 

"  Your  very  much  obliged  and 
John  Mafon  Good.  Eft}.  "  obedient  fervant, 

Gulldford-street.  "  W.  Mafon.'' 

It  has  been  thought  proper  to  preferve  the  whole  letter,  as  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  it  was  the  laft  Mr,  Mafon  ever  wrote. 
It  is  dated  April  the  3d,  1797 :  on  that  very  day,  in  confequence 
of  a  flight  contufion  which  had  previouily  happened  as  he  was 
getting  into  his  carriage,  a  mortification  enfued,  which  in  forty- 
eight  hours  put  a  period  to  his  life.  "  The  character,"  fays 
his  biographer,  "  with  which  he  ought  to  be  handed  down  to 
pofterity,  is  that  of  a  man  virtuous  in  his  morals,  amiable  in  his 
manners,  .and  ornamental  in  the  republic  of  letters."  See  the 
Annual  Necrology  for  1797 — 8. 

a  4  the; 
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the  preface  to  this  work  the  author  is  reprcfentecl  as 
a  perfon  of  as  eminent  a  chara6ter  in  the  religious 
world  as  molt  ages  have  produced,  and  though  by 
principle  a  conformist  to  the  eftablifhed  church  of 
England,  yet  he  was  very  far  from  cherifhino;  a  hit 
ter  fpirit  againft  diflcnters,  or  fuch  as  differed  from 
him  in  opinion.  He  died  at  Water-Stratford  in  the 
county  of  Bucks^  A,  D  16945  having  been  reclor 
of  that  place  twenty  years.  His  fervor  of  fpirit  in 
the  caufe  of  GOD  and  religion  was  uncommon. 
His  learning  was  confiderable,  his  capacity  above 
the  common  level,  and  his  application  extraordi 
nary. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain  to  whom  the 
fubjecl;  of  this  memoir  was  indebted  for  the  earlier 
part  of  his  education  ;  but  he  purfued  his  academi 
cal  (Indies  as  a  candidate  for  the  miniftry  under  the 
Rev.  and  learned  John  Jennings,  who  prefided  at  a 
very  refpectable  feminary  at  Kibworth  in  Leicefter- 
•fliire  about  the  year  1719,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Hinkley  in  the  fame  county.  When  he  had 
finifhed  his  ftudies  he  became  chaplain  and  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  governor  Feaks,  at  his 
feat  near  Hatfield.  He  could  not  have  remained 
very  long  in  this  fituation,  as  in  the  year  1729 — 30 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  paftoral  charge  of  a 
congregation  at  Dorking  in  Surry.  It  was  not  till 
after  Mr.  Maibn  had  refided  ten  years  at  Dorking 

that 
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that  he  became  known  to  the  public  as  an  author. 
His  firft  piece  was  a  fermon,  publifhed  at  the  defire 
of  thofe  who  heard  it,  entitled,  "  Subjection  to  the 
Higher  Powers,"  preached  November  5,  1740.  In 
the  year  1743  he  pubiiihed,  without  his  name,  a 
trad  entitled,  "  A  Plain  and  Modeft  Plea  for  Chnf- 
tianity,  or  a  Sober  and  Rational  Appeal  to  Infidels, 
&c."  which  was  well  received  and  much  read,  and 
through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Walker  formerly  tutor 
to  an  academy  at  Mile  End,  it  procured  for  the  au 
thor,  unfought  for,  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Edin 
burgh.  His  treatife  on  "  Self- Knowledge"  was 
publifhed  in  the  year  1745,  a  work  which  has  al 
ready  pa  fled  through  many  editions,  and  which  has 
been  efteemed  by  able  and  impartial  judges,  as  one 
of  the  moft-ufen.il  trealifes  on  practical  piety  that 
ever  was  written  in  the  Englifh,  or  perhaps  in  any 
language.  It  has  been  taken  up  as  a  book  fit  and 
proper  to  be  diftributed  among  the  poor,  who  are 
unable  to  procure  books  at  their  own  expenfe,  by 
feveral  foeieties  both  among  diflenters,  and  pcrfons 
adhering  to  the  eftablifhed  church.  It  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  language  in  which  it  was  written, 
but  has  been  translated  and  ciiculatecl  in  feveral 
countries  on  the  continent.  The  author's  excellent 
d-fign  in  writing  this  work  cannot  be  better  de- 
ic  i:>ed  than  in  his  own  words,  which  we  ihall  here 
extract  trom  the  preface. 

a <  "  The 
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"The  fubjecl:  of  the  enfuing  treatife  is  of  great 
importance;  and  yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
feen  it  cultivated  with  that  exa&ncfs,  perfpicuity  and 
force,  with  which  many  other  moral  and  theologi 
cal  themes  have  been  managed.  And  indeed  it  is  but 
rarely  that  we  find  it  particularly  and  fully  recom 
mended  to  us,  in  a  fet  and  regular  difcourfe,  either 
from  the  pulpit  or  the  prefs.  This  confideration, 
together  with  a  full  perfuafion  of  its  great  and  ex- 
tenfive  ufefulnefs,  hath  Jed  me  to  endeavour,  to 
make  it  more  familiar  to  the  minds  of  chriftians. 

"  And  the  principal  view  that  I  had  in  putting 
thefe  thoughts  together  was  the  benefit  of  youth,  and 
efpecially  fuch  of  them  as  are  (Indents  and  candidates 
for  the  facred  miniftry  ;  for  which  they  will  find  no 
fcience  more  immediately  neceffary,  next  to  a  good 
acquaintance  with  the  word  of  GOD,  than  that 
which  is  recommended  to  them  in  the  following 
treatife;  to  which  every  branch  of  human  literature 
is  fubordinate,  and  ought  to  be  fubfcrvicnt.  For  it 
is  certain,  that  the  great  end  of  all  philofophy,  both 
natural  and  moral,  is  to  know  ourfelves,  and  to 
know  GOD.  The  higheft  learning  is  to  be  wife, 
and  the  greateft  wifdom  is  to  be  good. 

"  It  was  a  very  juft  and  fenfible  anfwer  which 
Agefilaus  the  Spartan  king  returned  to  one  who 
n(ked  him,  What  that  was  in  which  youth  ought 
principally  to  be  inftru&ed  ?  He  replied,  That 

which 
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which  they  will  have  mod  need  to  pra&ife  when 
they  are  men*.  Were  this  (ingle  rule  but  carefully 
attended  to  in  the  method  of  education/  it  might 
probably  be  condu&ed  in  a  manner  much  more  ta 
the  advantage  of  our  youth  than  it  ordinarily  is. 
And  what  is  there  in  life  which  youth  will  have 
more  frequent  occafion  to  praclife  than  this?  What 
is  there  of  which  they  afterwards  more  regret  the 
want  ?  What  is  there  in  which  they  want  greater 
help  and  affiftance,  than  the  right  government  of 
their  paffions  and  prejudices?  And  what  more 
proper  feafon  to  receive  thofe  aff'iftances,  and  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  this  difficult  but  very  important 
fcienccy  than  the  early  part  of  youth  ? 

"  It  may  be  faid,  "  that  it  is  properly  the  office  and 
care  of  parents  to  watch  over  and  correct  the  tem 
pers  of  their  children  in  the  fir-ft  years  of  their  in 
fancy.,  when  it  may  eafieft  be  done."  But  if  it  be 
not  done  effectually  then,  as  it  very  feldom  is,  there 
is  the  more  necedity  for  it  afterwards.  But  the 
truth  is,  it  is  the  proper  office  and  care  of  all  who 
have  the  charge  of  youth,  and  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  moll  important  and  necefTary  part  of 
education. 

"  ft  was  the  obfervation  of  a  great  divine  and  re 
former,  that  he  who  acquires  his  learning  at  the 
expenfe  of  his  morals  is  the  worfe  for  his  education  f. 

*  Plutarch.  f  Oecolampadius, 

a  6  And 
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And  we  may  add,  that  he  who  does  not  improve  his 
temper,  together  with  his  underftanding,  is  not 
much  the  better  for  it.  For  he  ou^ht  to  meafure 

f.  O 

his  progrefs  in  fcience  by  'the  improvement  of  his 
morals;  and  to  remember  that  he  is  no  farther  a 
learned  man  than  he  is  a  wife  and  good  man ;  and 
that  he  cannot  be  a  finifhed  philofopher  till  he  is  a 
chriftian  *." 

At 

*  The  other  parts  of  the  preface,  together  with  the  dedica 
tion  addreflfed  to  Samuel  Lefingham,  efq.  treafurer  of  St.  Tho 
mas's  Hofpital,  have  been  fupprefied,  as  lefs  interefting  to  the 
general  reader,  and  with  a  view  of  making  room  for  tne  me 
moir  without  increafiog  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  book. — The 
public  ouglt  to  be  apprifed  that  the  editor  of  theprefent  edition, 
has  taken  alfo  Tome  liberties  with  the  body  of  the  work.  The 
principal  alterations  will,  however,  be  found  in  the  fecond  chap 
ter  j  in  which  Mr.  Maibn  confidered  man  as  a  compound  crea 
ture  made  up  of  three  parts :  this  metaphyfical  diftindlion  he  fup- 
ported  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  heathen  philofophers,  and 
the  chriftian  fathers  The  editor  has  thought  it  fufficient  toy 
keep  up  in  that  chapter,  and  through  the  whole  volume,  what 
the  author  deemed  of  far  greater  importance,  viz.  the  idea  of 
man  being  fo  formed  as  to  be  an  accountable  creature.  In  prac 
tical  treatifts  on  pietv  and  virtue,  metaphyfical  difcuifions,  to  fay 
the  lealt,  feem  very  much  out  of  their  place  :  the  term  frul 
which  runs  through  the  whole  treatiie,  and  which  our  author 
fo  continually  addreffcs,  in  his  foliloquies,  will  by  every  perfon 
be  confidered  as  the  thinking  part  or  property  of  man,  and  it 
feems  of  no  great  importance  ro  leaders  in  general  to  fpeculate 
upon  its  nature,  fince  alter  the  multiplicity  of  volumes  that  have 

been 
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At  Dorking  Mr.  Mafon  continued  till  July  the 
6th,  1746,  where  he  was  held  in  his;h  eflimation 
both  as  a  preacher  and  a  friend.  To  his  hearers,  he 
was  able,  at  the  clofe  of  feventeen  years'  miniftry,  to 
appeal  for  their  teftimony  to  the  fincerity  and  ear- 
nednefs  of  his  labours  in  the  caufe  in  which  he 


been  written  upon  it  by  great  and  learned  men,  the  fubje£l  ap 
pears  to  be  left  alrnoft  as  obfcure  at  it  was  before  thefe  difcuf- 
fions  took  place.  For  the  fame  reafon,  and  to  avoid  all  difputa*- 
ble  dodTrines,  the  editor  has  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  volume 
omitted  a  few  palTagejS,  which  feemed  to  him  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  as  a  treatife  on  "  Self-Knowledge  :"  the  Greek  and 
Latin  quotations  he  has  alfo  fupprefTed,  thinking  it  fufficitnt  to 
preferve  only  the  tranflations  of  them.  -Beiides  thefe  alterations 
which  confift  wholly  in  omrjion,  the  editor  has  done,  what  the 
public  has  long  fin:e  called  for,  he  has  exchanged  obfolete  ex- 
prdlions  and  phrafes,  for  others  that  are  now  in  general  ufe. 

In  the  chapter  on  improving  the  memory,  M'.  Locke's  me 
thod  of  keeping  a  common  -place  book  is  referred  to  and  recom- 
mend^d,  but  as  readers  in  gtncral  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  under- 
ftand  what  that  method  is,  it  is  /airier  furprifing,  that,  in  the 
many  editions  through  which  the  u  Self  Knowledge  "  has 
palled,  no  editor  has  given  an  explanation  of  it-  This  tnanifeft 
deft  ft  is  renii  ditd  in  the  prefent  edition,  by  the  addition  of  an 
appendix  explanatory  of  Mr  Locke's  method,  illuitrated  by  fe- 
verai  cxairnles. 

To  this  edition  are  alfo  added  a  fmall  number  of  additional 
notes,  and,  what  appears  aimoft  neceflary  in  every  theological 
treatife,  a  complete  index  of  the  fevtral  paffages  of  fcripture  re 
ferred  to  and  incidentally  explained  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
The  general  index  is  likewife  enlarged  and  adapted  to  the  vo 
lume  in  its  prefent  form  and  fize. 

appears 
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appears  to  have  engaged  from  his  heart.  Cf  During: 
the  whole  courfe  of  my  preaching  among  you/' 
fays  he  in  his  farewell  diicourfe  :  "  i  have  avoided 
controverfial  fubje£ts  as  much  as  poffible ;  that 
i's,  as  far  as  is  confiltent  with  minifterial  fidelity. 
And  thofe  that  I  have  handled  were  moftly  fuch 
as  were  of  the  greateft  importance  to  common 
ehriftianity  j  which  I  have  always  endeavoured' 
to  treat  in  the  plainefl  manner  I  could.  But 
my  chief  aim  hath  been  to  affect  your  minds  and 
my  own  with  a  deeper  ftnfe  of  thofe  great,  uncon- 
troverted  principles  of  chriilianity  which  enter  into 
the  very  eflence  of  religion,  and  without  an  habitual 
regard  to  which,  our  profeffion  of  it,  and  that  of 
every  party,  is  vain.  For  I  have  often  thought,  it 
is  much  more  necelTary  to  endeavour  to  mend  the 
heart  than  ftuff  the  head.  And  that  ehri-ftians  in- 
general  have  more  need  to  have  their  fpirits  im 
proved,  than  their  underftandings  informed  \  and 
want  more  zeal  rather  than  more  light ;  better  tem 
pers  rather  than  better  notions :  and  that  a  bad' 
heart  with  right  notions  is  much  \\or-fe  than  a  good' 
heart  with  wrong  notions  ;  for  if  the  heart  be  wrong, 
it  matters  little  that  the  head  is  right." 

Then,  after  recapitulating  the  principal  duties  in 
cumbent  upon  them  as  chriitians,  and  which  at  all 
times  he  had  feduloufly  recommended  as  of  prime 
importance,  he  concludes  in  the  following  words  : 

"  GOD  is  my  witnefs,  and  fo  are  you,  that  I  never 
aflfe&ed  to  warp  your  minds  to  party-notions,  to 

am  ufe 
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amufe  you  with  empty  fpeculations,  to  move  you 
with  vehement  addrefs,  to  pleafe  you  with  the 
jingling  ornaments  of  fUle,  or  win  you  with  the 
iludied  arts  of  fpeech ;  my  aim  hath  been  to  make 
my  way  to  your  hearts  by  opening  and  inculcating 
to  you,  in  the  plaineft  and  moft  unartful  manner, 
thofe  great  and  important  truths  which  have  firft  af 
fected  my  own. — What  hath  been  my  fuccefs,  GOD 
knows :  and  what  my  fidelity.  May  he  gracioufly 
forgive  the  defects  both  of  preacher  and  hearers  I 
Before  wrhom  we  muft  both  another  day  appear  to 
anfwer  for  them.  And,  0  !  may  we  all  find  mercy 
of  him  in  that  day  ! 

"  And  now,  my  dear  chriftian  friends  and  bre* 
thren,  farewell.  I  now  take  my  final  leave  of  you 
for  ever  as  your  minifler  and  paftor.  For  all  the 
inftances  of  your  affection  and  friendfhip  I  heartily 
thank  you.  Wherein  any  of  you  have  been  defec 
tive  in  your  regard  to  me  as  your  minifter,  I  heartily 
forgive  you;  wherein  I  have  been  defective  in  my 
duty  to  you  as  my  people,  I  heartily  afk  forgivenefs. 
And  may  the  Goi>  of  all  mercy,  forgive,  accept, 
direct,  and  blefs  us  all  !  And  preferve  us  to 
that  happy  world  where  we  (hall  meet  to  part  no 
more." 

At  this  period  Mr.  Mafon,  upon  the  invitation  of 
a  large  and  refpectable  congregation  of  dilTenters, 
removed  to  Chefhunt  in  Hertford  (hi  re,  where  he 
fpcnt  the  remainder  of  his  days,  as  a  very  ufeful 

preacher. 
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preacher.  Nor  was  he  lefs  known  as  an  author. 
During  his  refidence  at  Chefliunt  his  publications 
"were  numerous  and  refpe&able,  of  the  principal  of 
which  we  fliall  here  give  an  account. 

His  largeft  work  is  entitled  the  "  Lord's  Day 
Evening  Entertainment,"  in  four  volumes,  con 
taining  fifty-two  fermons,  which  he  offered  to  the 
public  as  a  "  complete  fet  of  practical  difcourfes  for 
the  ufe  of  families,  recommending  and  urging  the 
great  and  fubftantial  points  of  chriftianity  in  a  plain 
and  (hiking  manner,  and  free  from  all  dilHnguifhing 
peculiarities  in  ftile  and  fentiments,"  The  lecond 
edition  of  this  work,  which  has  been  popular  in  fa 
milies,  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1754. 

In  the  year  1758  he  publiflied  in  one  volume, 
fifteen  difcourfes,  devotional  and  practical,  together 
with  an  historical  dilatation  on  the  analogy  be 
tween  the  behaviour  of  Gor>'s  people  toward  him, 
in  the  feveral  periods  of  the  Jewifh  and  chriftian 
church ;  and  his  correfpondent  difpenfations  to 
wards  them  in  thofe  refpeclive  periods.  The  de- 
iign  of  th-.s  diflertation  is  to  fhew  that  howevef 
ready  we  may  be  to  cenfure  and  condemn,  the  tem 
per  and  behaviour  of  the  Jews,  yet  that  the  conduct 
of  chriftians  has  been  very  much  the  fame,  in  the 
feveral  periods  of  the  chriftian  church  :  and  to  point 
out  fome  remarkable  inflances  of  analogy,,  between 
the  dealings  of  providence  towards  them,  and  his 
difpenfations  towards  us  5  in  conference  of  that 

fimilarity 
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fimilarity  between  their  eonducT:  and  ours.  Our 
author  has  in  this  elfay  fhown  an  extenfive  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  antient  and  modern  hif- 
tory,  and  a  confiderable  degree  of  critical  acumen  in 
pointing  out  the  various  analogies  which  fubfift  be 
tween  the  different  hiftories;  he  has  rendered  the 
whole  highly  intereliing  by  the  infertion  of  a  great 
variety  of  historical  and  biographical  fa£ts,  efpecially 
thofe  which  relate  to  the  fir  ft  reformers. 

In  the  year  1761  Mr.  Mafon  publiflied  his 
"  Chriftian  Morals"  in  two  volumes.  The  object 
of  the  author  in  thefe  excellent  difcourfes,  was,  he 
tells  us,  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  chriftians  for  their 
feveral  party  diftinclions,  and  to  recal  their  atten 
tion  to  the  acknowledged  importance  of  thofe  un- 
difputed  principles,  without  the  practical  influence 
of  which  no  man  can  be  a  chriftian,  and  all  the 
good  fenfe,  and  all  the  orthodoxy  in  the  world  will 
avail  him  nothing.  "  O/'  fays  he,  "  did  deep  hu 
mility,  divine  love,  fervent  faith,  and  heart-felt  cha 
rity  but  once  fhed  their  heavenly  influence  in  our 
fouls;  how  toon  ihouid  we  learn  to  ciufpife  that  light 
chaft'  of  myftic  or  minute  fubtleties  m  divinity 
which  fome  are  fo  fond  of,  and  to  b<'iid  all  our  cares 
and  efforts,  in  dependance  on  divine  grace,  to  culti 
vate  in  ourfe'lves  ihofe  holy  difpofitions,  which  con- 
ftitute  all  our  happineis,  both  in  this  world  and  for 
ever. 

"  To  contribute  fomewhat  to  this  great  end,  I 

have 
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have  onoe  more  caft  in  my  mite,  as  what  I  judged 
to  be  of  the  greateft  iervice  I  am  capable  of  doing 
the  caufe  and  gofpel  of  Chrift,  whilll  I  live." 

To  the  fecond  volume  of  thefe  difcourfes  is  added 
a  fermon  on  the  death  of  George  II,  "A  king," 
fays  our  author,  "  whofe  memory  will  be  ever  dear 
to  all  the  friends  of  truth,  moderation,  and  the  pro- 
teftant  religion."  This  and  fome  other  difcourfes 
on  political  oecaiions  exhibit  in  the  writer,  a  true 
patriot,  and  friend  to  the  Britifh  conftitution  as  fet 
tled  at  the  revolution.  Of  the  Tories  of  that  day, 
and  thofe  who  would  have  brought  in  the  detefted 
race  of  the  Stewarts,  he  fays,  "  they  who  were  moft 
clamorous  for  non-refiftance  under  the  word  go* 
vernment,  were  always  the  moft  forward  to  oppofe 
the  bed." 

Next  to  the  treatife  on  "  Self-Knowledge,"  our 
author's  moft  popular  work  is  entitled  "The  Student 
and  Paftor,  or  directions  how  to  attain  to  eminence 
and  ufefulnefs  in  thofe  refpeclive  characters."  Thefe 
directions  contain  ufeful  and  falutary  advice  as  to 
the  management  of  time; — the  bed  mode  of  read 
ing  and  ftudying  • — of  improving  by  converfation 
and  reflection.; — of  compofing  fermons,  and  of  ad- 
mi  niftering  in  all  the  public  fervices  of  religion:  the 
laft  chapter  of  the  work  refpecls  the  difficulties 
which  a  minifter  may  expecl:  to  meet  with  in  the 
execution  of  his  office,  and  his  proper  fupport  and 


encouragement  under  them. 
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About  the  year  1749  or  50,  Mr.  Mafon  published 
if  An  eflay  on  elocution,  intended  chiefly  for  the 
am*  (la  nee  of  thofe  who  inftrucH  others  in  the  art  of 
reading,  and  of  thofe  who  are  called  to  fpeak  in  pub 
lic/'  which  was  received  xvith  great  approbation,  and 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  went  through  three  im~ 
preffions,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the  foundation 
of  many  of  our  public  popular  eflay s  on  the  fame 
fubje&.  It  was  originally  publimed  without  the 
name  of  the  author,  and  met,  in  that  ftate,  with 
confiderable  encouragement  and  patronage  at  one  of 
our  public  univerfities,  but  when  Mr.  Mafon  claimed 
it  as  his  own,  by  prefixing  his  name  to  the  fecond 
edition,  that  learned  body  is  faid  to  have  fcouted  it 
from  their  walls  as  the  work  of  a  diifenter. 

On  fimilar  fubje&s  we  have  "  Eflays  on  poetical 
and  profaic  numbers  and  elocution;"  and  "  An 
Effay  on  the  power  and  harmony  of  profaic  num 
bers.  "  Thefe  traces  were  well  received  by  the  pub* 
lie :  of  the  former  the  author  fays,  "  I  am  fenfible, 
that  my  attempts  to  elucidate  the  power  of  numbers 
both  in  poetry  and  profe,  are  far  from  going  to  the 
bottom  of  that  curious  and  delightful  fubje6t,  but 
if  they  are  not  deemed  quite  fuperficial,  it  is  enough  t: 
they  were  never  defigned  for  profound  and  elaborate 
difquintions.  In  fliort,  they  pretend  to  no  more 
than  vvhat  their  titles  exprefs,  eflays  to  ilkiftrate  the 
firft  principles  of  that  fcience  which  greatly  en 
gaged 
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gaged  the  attention  of  the  antient  orators,  but-which 
has  unaccountably  fallen  into  fo  much  neglect  by 
the  moderns." 

In  the  year  1761  Mr.  Mafon  collected  thefe  fe- 
vcral  eflays  and  published  them  together  in  a  fmall 
oftavo  volume:  this  we  apprehend  is  the  lall  edition 
of  them,  but  they  are  now,  and  have  been  for  many 
years,  exceedingly  fcarce  and  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  catalogues. 

Notwithftanding  the  various  and  important  en 
gagements  of  Mr.  Mafon  as  an  author  and  paitor  of  a 
large  congregation,  he  found  time  for  the  education 
of  feveral  young  gentlemen  for  the  miniftry  ;  among 
thefe  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stanfhall  late  of  Chertfea, 
to  whom  in  the  year  1753  he  addrefled  "  A  letter 
to  a  friend  upon  his  entrance  on  the  minifterial 
office;"  which  contains  directions  to  a  minilier 
with  regard  to  his  perfonal  condu&, — his  private 
fhidies, — and  his  public  miniftrations ;  and  the 
Rev.  John  Somerfett,  who  was  fome  years  fettled  as 
paftor  to  a  congregation  at  Chipping  Onjjar  in  Ef- 
fex,  and  who  died  in  the  year  178*0.  The  courfe  of 
polemical  lectures  which  Mr.  Mafon  read  to  his 
pupils  were  printed  in  the  Proteftant  Magazine  for 
the  year  1794,  1795,  and  1796. 

After  a  life  devoted  to  the  attainment  and  clifui 
{ion  of  ufeful  knowledge,  Mr.  Mafon  died  Feb.  10, 
1763,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.     As  a  chriftian 
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rninifler,  his  time  had  been  very  equally  divided 
between  the  congregations  at  Dorking  and  Chef- 
hunt^  a  circumilance  which  he  particularly  noticed 
to  a  friend  and  relation  while  he  was  on  his  dying 
pillow,  and  which  he  feems  to  have  anticipated  in 
the  preface  to  his  farewell  fermon  preached  at 
Dorking.  "  Great,"  fays  he,  "  is  my  efteem,  and 
great  my  affection  for  you  ;  and  therefore  great  my 
concern  at  leaving  you.  There  is  but  one  fcene 
more  moving  that  I  expect  to  go  through  ;  and  that 
is,  leaving  the  world.  And  then  all  the  varying 
fcenes  of  providence  which  are  apt  to  fill  our  minds 
with  grief  and  heavinefs  will  be  for  ever  at  an 
end." 

His  laft  illnefs  was  occafioned  by  a  cold  caught 
in  vifiting  one  of  his  congregation,  who  lived  at  the 
diftance  of  about  two  miles  from  Chefhunt.  Before 
he  could  return  to  his  own  houfe,  he,  and  a  friend 
that  accompanied  him  were  furrounded  in  a  fog 
and  mift.  Mr.  Mafon  complained  of  a  general 
chillinefs,  and  never  after  that  day  went  out  of  his 
houfe.  He  left  behind  him  a  widow,  the  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  James  Waters  of  Uxbridge,  but  no 
child  to  exhibit  a  father's  virtues  or  emulate  his  ex 
ample. 

He  was  buried  in  the  church  yard  of  Chefhunt 
where  there  is  the  following  infcription  to  his  me 
mory  : 

Here 
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Here  reds  all  that  was  mortal 

of  the  late  Rev.  learned,  and  pious 

JOHN  MASON,  M.  A. 

who  was  minifter  to  the 

congregation  of 
Proteftant  Diflenters  in  this  parifti  17  years. 

He  ceafed  from  his  labors, 
and  was  called  to  receive  his  reward 

Feb.  10,  1753.     Aged  58  years, 

fc  Be  followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and 

patience  inherit  the  promifes." 

The  chara&er  and  general  habits  of  Mr.  Mafon,  as 
given  by  a  furviving  friend,  together  with  what  is 
faid  of  him  in  a  fermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hodge,  on  occasion  of  Lis  death,  will  properly  con 
clude  the  memoirs  of  a  man,  refpe&ing  whom  little 
js  now  known  to  the  public. 

As  to  his  general  habits  and  mode  of  life,  he  was 
as  regular  and  uniform  as  any  man  I  ever  knew;  he 
was  not  an  early  rifer  in  the  morning,  being  feldom 
up  till  about  8  o'clock.  After  prayers  and  reading 
a  portion  of  the  fcriptures,  he  breakfafted,  then 
fmoked  his  pipe,  reading  at  the  fame  time  the  newf- 
paper,  or  fome  modern  publication.  He  then  re 
tired  to  his  fludy  where  he  fpent  the  whole  of  the 
morning,  except  about  an  hour  before  dinner, 
which  he  ufually  devoted  to  walking  or  riding. 
4  After 
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After  dinner  he  enjoyed  his  pipe  and  friend  in  a 
chearful  and  eafy  manner :  and  either  in  his  own 
family  with  a  felect  party  of  friends,  or  abroad  in 
the  fociety  of  fome  of  his  congregation,  with  whom 
he  was  in  high  eftimation,  he  fpent  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  He  was  free,  eafy,  communicative  and 
pleafant  in  converfation,  and  much  of  the  gentle 
man  appeared  in  all  his  behaviour.  His  acquaint 
ance  was  much  fought  after,  and  he  himfelf  took 
great  delight  in  fociety.  He  was  one  of  the  afib- 
ciation  of  minifters  for  Eflex  and  Hertford  (hire,  and 
was  an  ornament  to  it,  though  on  account  of  the 
liberality  of  his  religious  fentiments,  one  or  two 
withdrew.  His  religious  opinions  were  of  the  mode 
rate  kind,  he  was  an  enemy  to  controverfy,  and  a 
friend  to  peace.  Though  abufed  by  fome,  for  want 
of  knowing  him  better,  and  deftitute  themfelves  of 
the  chriflian  temper  and  charity,  he  never  returned 
railing,  but  fubmitted  to  the  unjuft  contumely  from 
a  confcioufnefs  of  the  integrity  of  his  heart.  He 
was  a  ftrong  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  the  atone 
ment;  and  his  works,  in  feveral  parts,  mow  that,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity,  which  however  he  gave  up 
fome  years  before  his  death.  His  fermons  were 
correct,  clear,  nervous,  and  always  illuftrative  of 
the  text  and  doctrine  he  had  chofen  to  explain ; 
they  were  ever  adapted  to  promote  the  pur- 
pofes  of  piety  and  chanty.  "  His  religion,"  fays 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hodge,  "appears  tome  to  have  been  thoroughly 
catholic;  and  therein  truly  chriftian.     He  himfelf 
called,  and  he  taught  you,  accordingly,  to  call  no 
man  father,  or  mafter,  on  earth.     While  he  ho- 
neftly  taught  you  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jefus,  accord 
ing  as  it  appeared  to  him,  from  his  diligent  converfe 
with  the  lively  oracles ;  it  was  without  any  mixture 
of  unkind  rafh  cenfures,  or  exciting  your  angry  paf- 
fions  againft  thofe,  who  might  be  otherwife  minded 
from  him  in  fome  particular  points  of  fpeculation. 
While  he  himfelf,  from  principle,  adhered  to  the 
caufe  of  proteftant  non-conformity,  amidft  all   its 
prefent  difcouragements,  as  apprehending  it  to  have 
the  neareft  connection  with  the  caufe  of  truth  and 
liberty,  and  ferious  godlinefs ;  ftill  he  kept  himfelf 
at  the  greateft  diftance  from  every  thing  of  a  narrow 
party  fpirit,  by  confining  chriftianity  to  his  own 
particular  communion;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  free 
to  converfe  with  others  as  with  chriftian  brethren, 
ready  to  difcern  and  acknowledge  real  merit,  and 
efteem  true  learning   and   piety  wherever  he  met 
with  it. 

fi  His  removal  from  us  (fo  it  pleafed  unerring  wif- 
dom  to  appoint)  was  after  no  long  previous  confine 
ment,  but  of  few  days  at  moft ;  during  which,  and 
under  all  the  pains  with  which  he  had  then  to  ftrug- 
gle,  his  mind  appeared  remarkably  ferene  and  com- 
pofed  :  not  a  fingle  murmuring,  hardly  a  complain  - 
ing  word  was  ever  heard  from  him.  As  through 

the 
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the  iroodnefs  of  an  indulgent  providence,  he  retained 
the  ufe  of  his  reafoning  powers  to  the  laft,  fo  he  was 
Found  to  the  laft,  calm  and  refigned  :  his  end  truly 
was  peace. 

"  Providence  hath  taken  him  away  in  the  midft  of 
his  clays  and  ufefulnefs  :  when  con(idering  only  his 
age,  and  the  apparent  vigour  of  his  conftitution,  his 
continued  life,  and  further  ufefulnefs  in  the  church 
of  GOD,  might  have  been  with  reafon  hoped  for 
through  many  future  years.  But  the  fupreme 
LORD  of  life  and  death  hath  done  his  pleafure;  and 
it  is  your  duty,  chriftians,  to  fubmit,  and  adore/* 

In  the  pulpit  he  was  grave  and  folemn.  His 
voice  was  clear,  his  delivery  deliberate,  diftincl:,  and 
void  of  all  affectation.  He  ufed  little  or  no  action, 
but  he  was  eftet-med  a  pleating  preacher,  becaufe 
his  manner  was  eafy  and  natural.  His  fentences 
were  concife,  and  he  never  fludied  length,  or  the 
art  of  protracting  his  difeourfes,  fo  as  to  tire  the 
people  :  he  had  rather,  as  he  was  accuftomed  to  fay, 
and  according  to  his  directions  in  the  "  Student 
and  Paftor,"  "  leave  them  longing  than  loathing/' 

The  following,  it  is  believed,  is  a  correct  lift  of  Mr. 
Mafon's  publications,  with  the  prices  at  which  they 
were  originally  fold. 

I.  The  Loid's-Day  Evening  Entertainment,  containing 

fifty-two  practical  Difcourfs  on  the  moll  ferious  a.id  im- 

portant  Subjefts  in  Divinity  j   intended  for  the  nfe  of  fa- 

b  milies. 
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milies.      In   4  vols.   the   fecond  edition.      Price   neatlr 
bound  1 8s. 

II.  Fifteen  Difcourfes  devotional   and  practical,  fuited 
to  the  ufe  of  families:  with   a  proper  hymn  annexed  to 
each.     To  which  is  added,  by  way  of  appendix,  An  Hif- 
torical  Ditfertation  on  the  Analogy  between  the  Behaviour 
of  God's  People  towards  him  in  the  feveral  Periods  of  the 
Jewifh  and  Chriftian  Church,  and  his  correfpondent  Dif- 
penfations  toward  them  in  thofe  refpective  Periods,    Price 
neatly  bound  5?« 

III.  Self- Knowledge,  a  Treattfe  fliowing  the  Nature 
and  Benefit  of  that  Important  Science  and  the  Way  to  at 
tain  it,  intermixed  with  various  Reflections  and  Obferva- 
tions  on  Human  Nature.  The  fifth  edition,  octavo.    Price 
bound  48. 

IV.  The  fame  book  in  12 mo.     Price  2s». 

V.  The  Student  and  Paftor  :   or,  Directions  how  to  at 
tain  to  Eminence  and  Ufefulnefs  in  thofe  rtfpective  Cha 
racters.     Price  bound  as. 

VI.  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  upon  his  Entrance  on  the 
Minifterial  Office.   Price  6d. 

VII.  An  EiTay  on  Elocution,  or  Pronunciation.     In 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


PART      I. 


t  H  A  P.     I. 


THE  NATUJRE  AND   IMPORTANCE   OF  THE 
SUBJECT. 


DESIRE  of  knowledge  is  natural  to  all  human 
minds.  And  nothing  difeovers  the  true  quality  and 
difpofition  of  the  mind  more,  than  the  particular 
kind  of  knowledge  it  is  moil  fond  of. 

Thus  we  fee  that  low  and  little  mind?  are  moft  de 
lighted  with  the  knowledge  of  trifles  :  as  in  children, 
An  indolent  mindj  with  that  which  ferves  only  for 
amufement,  or  the  entertainment  of  the  fancy.  A 
curious  mind  is  beft  pleafed  with  fa<5ts.  A  judicious 
penetrating  mind,  with  demonftration  raid  mathe 
matical  fcience.  A  worldly  mind  efteems  no 
ledge  like  that  of  the  world.  But 
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man,  before  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge,,  prefers  that 
of  GOD  and  his  own  foul. 

.  But  fome  kind  of  knowledge  or  other  the  mind  is 
continually  craving  after,  and  by  confidering  what 
kind  of  knowledge  it  moft  of  all  defires,  the  pre 
vailing  turn  and  temper  may  eafily  be  known. 

This  defire  of  knowledge,,  like  other  affections 
planted  in  our  natures,  will  be  very  apt  to  lead  us 
wrong,  if  it  be  not  well  regulated.  When  it  is  di 
rected  to  improper  objects,  or  purfued  in  an  im 
proper  manner,  it  degenerates  into  a  vain  and  cri 
minal  curiofity. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE  is  the  fubject  of  the  en- 
fuing  treatife. — A  fubject,  which  the  more  I  think 
of,  the  more  important  and  extenfive  it  appears. 
So  important,  that  every  branch  of  it  feems  abfo- 
lutely  neceiTary  to  the  right  government  of  the  life 
and  temper.  And  fo  extenfive,  that  the  nearer 
view  we  take  of  the  feveral  branches  of  it,  the  more 
are  ftill  opening  to  the  view,  as  neceffarily  connect 
ed  with  it  as  the  other.  Like  what  we  find  in 
microfcopical  obfcrvations  on  natural  objects,  the 
better  the  glaffes,  and  the  nearer  the  ft  rutiny,  the 
more  wonders  we  explore;  and  the  more  furprifing 
difcoveries  we  make  of  certain  properties,  parts,  or 
affections  belonging  to  them,  which  were  never  be 
fore  thought  of.  In  order  to  a  true  felf-knowledgc, 
the  human  mind  with  its  various  powers  and  opera 
tions  nuift  be  narrowly  infpected;  all  its  fecret 

fp  rings 
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fprings  and  motives  afcertahiec! ;  otbcrwlfe  our  felf- 
acquaintance  will  be  but  partial  and  defective;  and 
tbe  heart  after  all  will  deceive  us.  So  that  in  treat 
ing  of  this  fubjecl:  there  is  no  (mail  clanger,  either 
of  doing  injury  to  it,  by  a  flight  and  fuperficial  ex 
amination  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  running  into  a 
rcfeareh  too  minute  and  philoibphical  for  common 
ufe  on  the  other.  The  two  extremes  I  iliall  keep  in 
my  eye,  and  endeavour  to  ftcer  a  middle  courfe  be 
tween  them. 

KNOW  THYSELF,  is  one  of  the  mo  ft  ufeful  and 
comprehenfive  precepts  in  the  whole  moral  fyftem. 
And  it  is  well  known  in  how  great  a  veneration  this 
maxim  was  held  by  the  antients ;  and  how  highly 
the  duty  of  felf- examination  was  efteemed  as  ne- 
ceflary  to  it. 

Thales  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  author  of  it.  He  ufed 
to  fay,  that  for  a  man  to  know  himfelf  is  the  hardeft 
thing  in  the  world.  It  was  theji  adopted  by  Chilon, 
another  of  the  feven  fages,  and  is  one  of  the  three 
precepts  which  Pliny  affirms  to  have  been  confe- 
orated  at  Delphos  in  golden  letters.  It  was  after 
wards  greatly  admired,  and  frequently  adopted  by 
others,  till  at  length  it  acquired  the  authority  of  a 
divine  oracle 3  and  was  fuppofcd  to  have  been 
given  originally  by  Apollo  himfelf.  Of  which  ge 
neral  opinion  Cicero  gives  us  this  rcafon ;  "  becaufe 
it  hath  fuch  a  weight  of  fenfe  and  wifdom  in  it  as 
.B  z  appears 
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appears  too  great  to  be  attributed  to  any  man." 
And  this  opinion,  of  its  coming  originally  from 
Apollo  himfelf,  perhaps  was  the  reafon  that  it  was 
written  in  golden  capitals  over  the  door  of  his  tem 
ple  at  Delphos. 

And  why  this  excellent  precept  {hould  not  be 
held  in  as  high  efteem  in  the  chriltian  world  as  it 
was  in  the  heathen,  is  hard  to  conceive.  Human 
nature  is  the  fame  now  as  it  was  then.  The  heart 
as  deceitful ;  and  the  neceflity  of  watching,  know 
ing,  and  keeping  it  the  fame.  Nor  are  we  lefs 
aiTured  that  this  precept  is  divine.  Nay,  we  have 
a  much  greater  ailurance  of  this  than  they  had ; 
they  fuppofed  it  came  down  from -heaven,  we  know 
it  did;  what  they  conjectured,  we  are  fure  of.  For 
this  facred  oracle  is  dictated  to  us  in  a  manifold 
light;  and  explained  to  us  in  various  views  in  that 
revelation  which  GOD  hath  been  pleafed  to  give  us 
as  our  guide  to  duty  and  happinefs ;  by  which,  as  in 
a.-glafs,  we  may  furvey  ourfelves_,  and  know  what 
manner  of  perfons  we  are  *. 

This  difcovers  to  ourfelves  what  we  are  ;  pierces 
into  the  inmoft  recefles  of  the  mind ;  {trips  off  every 
tiifguife ;  lays  open  the  inward  part  j  makes  a  ftrift 
fcrutiny  into  the  very  foul  \  and  critically  judges  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  Tt  {hows  with 
what  exactness  and  care  we  are  to  fearch  and  try 

*  James  i,  23, 

our 
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our  fpirits,  examine  ourfelves,  and  watch  our 'ways*, 
and  keep  our  hearts,  in  order  to  acquire  this  iirf- 
portant  felf-fcience  ;  whrch  it  often  calls  us  to  da. 
'"  Examine'  yourfelvcs^ — Prove  your  own  felve^, — • 
know  you  not  yourfelves  *  ?  Let  a  man  examine 
Tiimfelf,"  i  Cor.  xi.  28.  Our  Saviour  upbraids  his 
difciples  with  their  felf-ignorance,  in  not  knowing 
-"  what  manner  of  fpirits  they  were 'of/'  Luke  ix.  55. 
'And  faith  the  apoftle,  "  if  a  man  (through'felf-igno- 
ranee)  thinketh  himfelf  to  be  fomething  wile  A  n't 
is  nothing,  he  deceiveth  himfelf.  But  let  every 
man  prove  his  work,  and  then  fliall  he  have  re 
joicing- in  himfelf,  and  not  in 'another/'  Gal.  vi, 
3.,  4.  Here  we  are  commanded,  in  flea  el  of  judging 
others,,  to  judge  ourfelves;  and  to  avoid  the  inexcufahle 
raihnefs  of  condemning  others  for  the  very  crimes  we 
ourfelvep  are  guilty  of,  which  a  felf-ignorant  man  is 

*  Tiioughthc  Greek  word,  z  Cor.  xiii.  5.  fignifies  to  approve 
as  well  as  to.  prove,  yet  that  our  translators  have  hit  upon  th.e 
true  fcnfe  of  the  word  here,  hi  rendering  it  prove  yonffelvesi  is 
apparent,  not  only  from  rhc  word  immediately  preceding,  which 
is  of .the  fame  import,  but  becaufe  felf-'probation  is  always  nect  f> 
fary  to  a  right  fclf-approbation. 

"  Every  chriftian  ought  to  try  himfelf,  and  may  know  him- 
felf  if  he  he  faithful  in  examining.  The  frequent  exhortations 
of  fcripture  hereunto  imply  both  thefe,  viz.  that' the  know 
ledge  of  ourfeives  is  attainable,  and  that  we  fhould  e'ndea'vdnr 
aftrr  it-  'Why  fhoulc!  the-apoftle  'pnrthem  upon  examining 
and  proving  themfelves,  unlefs  it  \vas  poifible  to  know  them- 
ftlves  upon  fuch  trying  and  proving  ?"  Bcmct's  Cbr'jt.  Or,:- 
ton',  p.  568. 

B  3  very 
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very  apt  to  do;  nay,  to  be  more  offended  at  a  fin  all 
blemifh  in  another's  character,  than  at  a  greater  in 
his  own  ;  upon  which  folly,  felf-ignorance,  and  hy- 
pocrify,  our  Saviour  with  juft  fcverity  animadverts 
Matt.  vii.  3,— 5. 

And  what  ftrefs  was  laid  upon  this  under  the 
Old  Teftament  difpcnfation  appears  futiiciently  from 
thofe  expreffions.  "  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  dili 
gence,  Prov.  iv.  23.  Commune  with  your 
own  heart,  Pfal.  iv.  4.  Search  me,  O  GOD,  and 
know  my  heart;  try  me  and  know  my  thoughts, 
Pfal.  cxxxix.  23.  Examine  me,  O  LORD,  and 
prove  me;  try  my  reins  and  my  heart,  Pfal.  xxvi.  2. 
Let  us  fearch  and  try  our  ways.  Lam.  iii.  4. 
Recollect,  recollect  yourfelves,  O  nation  not  de- 
iired  V'  Zeph.  ii.  I. — And  all  this  as  necefiary  to 
that  felf- acquaintance  which  is  the  only  proper  balis 
of  folid  peace  f. 

Were  mankind  but  more  generally  convinced  of 
the  importance  and  neceffity  of  this  felf-knowleclge, 

?  The  Hebrew  verb  properly  fignifies  to  glean,  or  to  gather 
together  icaitered  Hicks  or  ftravvs  ;  as  appears  from  all  the  places 
where  the  word  is  ufeJ  in  the  Old  Teftament,  (Exod.  v.  7,  12. 
Num.  xv.  32.  i  Kings  xvii.  10.)  Hence  by  an  eaiy  metaphor 
it  fignines  to  recolleft,  or  to  gather  tfce  icattered  thoughts  toge 
ther  j  and  ought  in  this  place  to  be  To  rendered. 

•f  Clemens  Alexandrimis  fays,  that  Mofes  by  that  phrafe,  fa 
common  in  his  writings,  Take  heed  to  thyfclf,  (Exod.  x.  28. 
xxxiv.  12.  Deut.  iv.  9.)  means  the  fame  thing  as  the  antients 
did  by  their  "  KNOW  THYSELF." 
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and  pollened  with  a  due  eftecm  for  it;  did  they  but 
know  the  true  way  to  attain  it;  and,  under  a  proper 
i'enfe  of  its  excellence,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  (elf- 
ignorance,  did  they  but  make  it  their  bufmefs  and 
finely  every  day  to  cultivate  it ;  how  foon  (hould  we 
find  a  happy  alteration  in  the  manners  and  tempers 
of  men  ! — But  the  evil  is,  men  will  not  think;  will 
not  employ  their  thoughts,  in  good  earned,  about 
the  things  which  mod  of  all  deferve  and  demand 
them.  By  which  unaccountable  indolence,  and 
averfion  from  felf- reflection,  they  are  lead  blindfold 
and  infenfibly  into  the  moil  dangerous  paths  of  in 
fidelity  and  wickednefs,  as  the  Jews  were  hereto 
fore;  of  whofe  amazing  ingratitude  and  apoitafy 
GOD  himfelf  affigns  this  fingle  caufe;  "  my  people 
do  not  confider,"  Ifai.  i.  3*. 

Self-knowledge  is  that  acquaintance  with  our- 
felveSj  which  mews  us  what  we  are,  and  do ;  and 
ought  to  be,  and  do  in  order  to  our  living  comfort 
ably  and  ufefully  here,  and  happily  hereafter.  The 
means  of  it  is  fel  f- examination  j  the  end  of  it  felf- 
government,and  felf- enjoyment, — It  principally  con- 
fids  in  the  knowledge  of  our  fouls ;  which  is  attained 

*  tl  There  is  nothing  men  are  more  deficient  in,  than  know 
ing  their  own  characters.  I  know  not  how  this  icicnce  comes 
to  be  fo  much  ncglc£ted.  We  fpend  a  great  deal  of  time  m 
Jearnirg  uielefs  thingsj  but  take  no  pr\ins  in  the  ftudy  of  our- 
felves ;  and  in  opening  the  folds  and  doub'les  of  the  .heart." 
Reflections  on  Ridicule,  p.  61. 

B  4  by 
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by  a  particular  attention  to  their  various  powers, 
capacities,  paffiorisj  'inclinations,  operations,  ftate, 
happinefs,  and  temper.  For  a  man's  foul  is  pro 
perly  himfelf,  Mat.  xvi.  26.  compared  with  Luke 
ix.  25.  The  body  is  but  the  houfe,  the  foul  is 
the  tenant  that  inhabits  it ;  the  body  is  the  inftru- 
ment,  the  foul  the  artift  that  directs  it  *. 

The  fcience,  which  is  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  the  en- 
filing  treatife,  hath  thefe  three  peculiar  properties  in 
it,  which  diftinguifh  it  from,  and  render  it  prefer- 
.ible  toy  all  others. — i.-Tt  is  equally  attainable  by  all. 
It  requires  no  ftrength  of  memory,  no  force  of  ge 
nius,  no  depth  of  penetration,  as  many  other  fcien- 
res  do,  to  come  at  a  tolerable  degree  of  acquaint 
ance  with'  them  ;  which  therefore  renders  them  in- 
acceffible  by  the  greateft  part  of  mankind.  Nor  is 
it  placed  out  of  their  reach  through  a  want  of  op 
portunity,  and  proper  afrlftance  and  direction  how 
to  acquire  it;  as  many  other  parts  of  learning  are. 
Every  one  of  a  common  capacity  hath 'the  opportu 
nity  and  ability  to  acquire  it,  if  he  will  but  recoil  eft 

his  rambling  thought.-'/  turn  them  in  upon  himfelf, 

^ 

*  When  you  talk  of  a  man,  I  would  not  have  yon  tack  flefh 
and  blood  to  the  notion,  nor  thofe  limbs  which  are  made  out  of 
it  ;•  thefe  are  but  tools  for  the  foul  to  work  with  ;  and  no  more 
a  part  of  a  man,  than  an  axe  or  a  plane  is  a  piece  of  a  carpenter. 
Tt  is  true,  Nature  .hath  glued  them  together,  and  they  grow  as 
it  were  to  the  foul,  and  there  is  all  the  difference,  Collier. 

watch 
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watch  the  motions  of  his  heart,  and  compare  them 

with  his  rule.- ~2.  It  is  of  equal  importance  to  all; 

and  of  the  highefl  importance  to  every  one'*.  Other 
fcierices  are.fuited  to  the  various  conditions  of  life. 
But  this,  equally  concerns ,k  eveuy .-pne  ;tjbat'  feeks  foir 
glory  and  immortality .—. — 3 .  Other,  knowledge  is 
very  iptto  make  a  ntan  vain';  this  always  keeps  him 
humble.  Nay,  it  is  always  for  want;of  this knbvv- 
ledge  that  men  are  vain  of  that  they  have.  "  Know 
ledge  pufteth  up/'  i  Cor.  viii.  I.  A  final!  degree  of 
knowledge  often  hath  this  effect  on  weak  minds. 
And  the  reafon  why  greater  attainments  in  it  have 
not  fo  generally  the  fame  effect  is,  becaufe  they 
open  and  enlarge  the  views  of  the  mind  fo  far,  as  to 
let  into  it  at  the  fame  time  a  good  degree  of  felf- 
knowledge.  For  the  more  true  knowledge  a  man 
hath,  the  more  fenfible  he  is  of  the  want  of  it; 
which  keeps  him  humble. 

And  now,  Reader,  whoever  thou  art,  whatever 
be  thy  character,  ftation,  or  diliinc-tion  in  life,,  if 
thou  art  afraid  to  look  into  thine  heart,  and  haft  no 
inclination  to  felf-acquaintance,  read  no  farther; 
lay  afide  this  book  ;  for  thou  wilt  find  nothing  here 
that  will  flatter  thy  felf-efteem  ;  but  perhaps  fome- 
.  thing  that  may  abate  it..  But  if  thou  art  delirous  to 

*     'Tis  virtue  only  makes  our  blifs  below, 

And  all  our  knowledge  is  OURSELVES  TO  KNOW. 

Pope,. 
B  5;  cultivate 
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cultivate  this  important  kind  of  knowledge,  and  to 
live  no  longer  a  ftranger  to  thyfelf,  proceed)  and 
keep  thy  eye  open  to  thine  own  image,,  with  what 
ever  unexpected  deformity  it  may  prefent  itfelf  to 
thee  ;  and  patiently  attend,  whilft,  by  divine  affift- 
ance>  I  endeavour  to  lay  open  thine  otvn  heart  to 
thee,  and  lead  thee  to  the  true  knowledge  of  thyfelf 
in  the  fallowing  chapters, 


.  w  h^i 
JsiU  griixi 
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THE  SEVERAL  BRANCHES  OF  SELF-KNOW 
LEDGE.  WE  MUST  KNOW  WHAT  SORT  OF 
CREATURES  WE  ARE,  AND  WHAT  WE 
SHALL  BE. 

JL  HAT  we  may  have  a.  more  (.lifting  and  orderly 
view  of  this  fubjeft,  I  (ball  here  confider  the  feveral 
branches  of  felf-  knowledge  ;  or  fome  of  the  chief 
particulars  wherein  it  confifts*  Whereby  perhaps  it 
will  appear  to  be  a  more  copious  and  comprehenfive 
fcience  than  we  imagine.  And, 

I.  To  know  ourfelves,  is  to  know  and  ferioufly 
eonfider  what  fort  of  creatures  we  'are,  and  what  we 
fhall  be. 

I.   What  we  are. 

Man  is  a  complex  being,  made  up  of  body  which 
is  the  earthy  or  mortal  part,  and  the  mindr  which  is 
the  rational^  and,  according  to  the  fcriptures,  the  im 
mortal  part.  —  Both  thefe  parts  have  their  refpeclive 
offices  afligned  them..  And  a'  man  then  acls  be 
coming  'himfelf,  when  he  keeps  them  duly  employed 
in  their  proper  functions,  and  preserves  their  na- 
lural  fubordination.  —  But  it  is  not  enough  to  know 
*  6  this 
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this  merely  as  a  point  of  fpeculation  ;  we  muft  pur- 
fue  the  thought,  and  urge  the  confideration  to  all 
the  purpofes  of  a  practical  feif- know! edge. 

We  are  not  merely  anima)  creatures.  We  have 
a  more  noble  nature  than  the  inanimate  or  brutal 
part  of  the  creation.  •  We  can  not  -only  move  and 
act  freely,,  but  we  obferve  in  ourfelves  a  capacity  of 
reflection,  finely,  andforecaft;  and  various  mental 
operations,  of  which  irrational  animals 'difcovei- no 
fymptoms.  Our  minds  therefore  muft  be  of  a 

more  excellent  nature  than  theirs.     And  that  they 

j 

may  be  fitted  for  immortality  and  will  never  die,  the 
f acred  fcriptures  do  abundantly  teftify. — Let  us  then 

hereupon  leuioufly  recollect  ourfelves  in  the  follow- 
r\.,  /.*>(] 

ing  fohloquy. 

u  0  my  foul,  look  back  but  a  few  years,  and  them 
waft  no-thing  ! — And  how  didft  thou  fpring  out  of 

that    nothing? — Thou   couldeft  not  make  thyfelf. 

;°    '     .  nlr/oo 

That  is  quite   impoffible. — Mod   certain  it  isr  that 

the  fame  almighty,  felf-exiftent  and  eternal 
Power,  which  made  the  world,,  called  thee  into 
beins;  when  thou  waft  not:,  pave  thee  thefe  rea-. 

O  '      O 

ionin^  and    reflecting   faculties,     which  thou    art 

o  ,  o 

now  employing  in  fearching  out  the  end  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  thy  nature. — It  was  He,  .O.  my  .foul,  that 
made  thee  intelligent  and  hath  defigned  thee  for 
immortality. — It  was  He  that  fent  thee  into  this 
world,  which,  by  all  circumftances,  appears  to  be 
a  ftate  of  ihort  difcipline  and  trial.  What  did  He 

place 
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place  thee  here  for?  And  what  doth  He  expect 
from  thee,  whilft  thou  art  here  ? — What  part  hath 
He  allotted  me  to  aft  on  the  ft  age  of  human  life ; 
where  He,  angels  and  men,  are  fpe&ators  of  my 
behaviour?  The  part  He  hath  given  me  to  act 
here  is,  doubtlefs,  a  very  important  one}  becaufe 
it  is  for  eternity.  *.  And  what  is  It,, but' tor  live  vip 
to  the  dignity  of  my  rational  and  intellectual  na 
ture;  and  as  becomes  a  creature  born  for  immor 
tality?' 

(  'ft  Arid  tell  me,  O  my  foul,,  (for,  as  T  ani;  notf 
about  to  cultivate- a  better  acquaintance  with  iheej 
to  whom  I  have  been  too  long  a  ftranger, =1  muft 
try  thee,  and  put  many  a  clofe  queftion  tdUllee,^ 
tell  me,  I  fay,  whilft  thou  confined  thy  ddires  t»*> 
fenfival  gratifications,  wherein  dbft  thou  differ'  from 
the  'beafts  that  peri  ft  ?  Captivated  by  bodily- -a' pi 
petites,  doft  thou  not  act-  beneath  thyfelf?  Doft 
thou  not  put  thyfdf  tipon  a  level  with  as.ldWefr 
elafs  of  beings,  which  were  made  to  ferve  thee? 
offer  an  indignity  to  thyfelf,  and  defpife  the  work 
of  thy  Maker's  hands  ?  Check  then  the  folicita- 
lions  •  of  the  fie  fh ;  and  dare  to-do  riothiiag  -that 
may  diminiuS  thy -native  -.excellence,  •  dishonour 

i:o;>;j'i  ,  ::;:  'j'ii;J(|  ,          M.;]//   JL  :J    '.>i  jj{   .;  :rs;    h?   rv/..» 
*  _%t  is  laid  when.  Virgjl  was-  aflcecl.  by  his  frieiid,   \\i\y  he 

ftudicd  fo  much  accuracy  in  the  plan  of  his  poem,  the  propriety 
of  his  characters,  and  the  purity  of  his  di£tion;  he  replied/"  I 
am  writing  for  eternity."  What  more  -'weighty  confideration  to 
juftify  and  enforce  the  utmoft  vigilance  and  eir*uiii'ijpe£tion  of 
life  than  this,  <*.  I  am  living  for  eternity.'' 

thy 
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thy  high  original,  or  degrade  tby  noble  nature. — 
But  let  me  ftill  urge  it.  Confider,  (  I  fay)  O  my 
foul,  that  thou  art  defigned  for  immortality.  And 
that  thine  eternity  will  take  its  tincture  from  the 
manner  of  thy  behaviour,  and  the  habits  thou 
contracted;  during  thy  abode  on  earth.  O  !  do 
nothing  now,  but  what  thou  mayeft  with  pleafure 
look  back  upon  a  million  of  ages  hence.  For 
know,  that  thy  felf-cor,fcioufnefs  and  reflecting 
faculties  will  not  leave  thee  with  thy  body;  but 
will  follow  thee  after  death,  and  be  the  inflrument 
of  unfpeakable  pleafure  or  torment/' 

2,.  In  order  to  a  full  acquaintance  with  ourfelves, 
•we  mull  endeavour  to  know  not  only  what  we  arer 
but  what  we  (hall  be. 

And  O  I  what  different  creatures  mall  we  foon  be 
from  what  w«  now  are  !  Let  us  look  forward,  then, 
and  frequently  glance  our  thoughts  towards  death  j 
though  they  cannot  penetrate  the  darknefs  of  that 
paflage,  or  reach  the  ftate  behind  it.  That  lies- 
veiled  from  the  eyes  of  our  mind :  and  the  great 
GOD  hath  not  thought  fit  to  throw  fo  much  light 
upon  it,  as  to  fatisfy  the  moft  anxious  and  inquifi- 
iive  defires.  However,  let  us  make  the  beft  ufe  we 
can  of  that  little  light  which  fcripture  and  reafon 
have  let  in  upon  this  dark  and  important  fubjecl:. 

"  Compofe  thy  thoughts,  O  my  foul,  and  imagine 
how  it  will  fare  with  thee,  in  an  unknown  world  of 
fpirits,  with  all  thy  felf-confcioufnefs  about  thee^ 
where  no  material  object  {hall  ilrike  thine  eye  5 

but 
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but  where  thou  wilt  be  fenfible  of  the  molt  noble 
fatisfa&ions,  or  the  mod  exquifite  pains.  Em 
barked  in  death,  thy  paflTage  will  be  dark;  and  the 
fhore,  on  which  it  will  land  thee,  altogether 
ftrange  and  unknown. — It  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  (hall  be  *." 

*  "  Thou  muff  expire,  my  foul,  ordain'd  to  range  ^ 
Through  unexperienc'd  fcenes,  and  myfteries  ftrange  ;  y 
Dark  the  event,  and  difmal  the  exchange.  J 

But,  when  compell'd  to  leave  this  houfe  of  clay, 
And  to  an  unknown  fomcwhcre  wing  thy  way  : 
When  time  lhall  be  eternity,  and  thou  ^ 

Shalt  be  thou  know'ft  not  what,  nor  where,  nor  how, 
Trembling  and  pale,  what  wilt  thou  fee  or  do  ?  J 

Amazing  ftate! — No  wonder  that  we  dread 
The  thoughts  of  death,  or  faces  of  the  dead. 
His  black  retinue  forely  ftrikes  our  mind  j 
Sicknefs  and  pain  before,  and  darknefs  all  behind. 

Some  courteous  ghoft,  the  fecret  then  reveal  ; 
Tell  us  what  you  have  felt,  and  we  muft  feel. 
You  \Varn  us  of  approaching  death,  and  why- 
Will  you  not  teach  us  what  it  is  to  die  ? 
But  having  fhot  the  gulph,  you  love  to  view  -^ 

Succeeding  fpirits  plung'd  along  like  you  j  > 

Nor  lend  a  friendly  hand  to  guide  them  through.  J 

When  dire  difeafe  fhall  cut,  or  age  untie 
The  knot  of  life,  and  fuffer  us  to  die  : 
When  after  fome  delay,  fame  trembling  ftrife, 
The  foul  (lands  quiv'ring  on  the  ridge  of  life ; 
With  fear  and  hope  Ihe  throbs,  then  curious  tries 
Some  ftrange  hereafter,  and  fome  hidden  Ikies." 

Ntaris. 
i  9  That 
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Thai  revelation  which  GOD  hath  been  pleafed  to 
make  of  his  will  to  mankind,  was  defigned  rather  to 
fit  us  for  the  future  happinefs,  and  direct  our  way  to 
'it,  than  open  to  us  the  particular  glories  of  it;  or 
didinclly  (how  us  what  it  is.  This  it  hath  left  ftili 
very  much  a  myftery  ;  to  check  our  too  curious  in 
quiries  .into  the  nature  of  it,  and  to  bend  our 
thoughts  more  intently  to  that  which  more  con 
cerns  us,  viz.  a  habitual  preparation  for  it.  And 
what  that  is,  we  cannot  be  ignorant,  if  we  believe 
cither  our  Bible  or  our  reafon,  which  aflure  us  that 
the  qualities  which  make  us  like  to  GOD  are  the 
only  things  that  can  fit  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  him. — 
Here  then  let  us  make  a  ftand.  Let  our  great  con 
cern  be,  to  be  hoily  as  he  is  holy.  And  then,  and, 
then  only,  are  we  in  re  to  enjoy  him,  in  whofe  light 
we  fhall  fee  light.  And  be  the  future  ftate  of  ex- 
iftence  what  it  will,  we. fhall  fome  way  be  happy 
there,  and  much  more  happy  than  we  can  now 
conceive ;  though  in  what  particular  manner,  we^ 
know  not5  becaufe  GOD  hath  not  revealed  it, 

. 
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THE  SEVERAL  RELATIONS  IN  WHICH  WE 
STAND  TO  GOD,  TO  CHRIST,  AND  OUR  FEL  ' 
LOW-CREATURES. 

IT.  SELF-KNOWLEDGE  requires  us  to  be  wcii 

acquainted  with  the  various  relations  in  which  we 
fiand  to  other  beings,  and  the  ieveral  duties  that  re- 
fult  from  thofe  relations.  And, 

Firft,  Our  firft  and  principal  concern  is  to  confider 
the  relation  in  which  we  (land  to-  Him  who  gave  us 
our  being. 

We  are  the  creatures  of  his  hand,  and  the  ob- 
je&s  of  his  care.  His  power  upholds  the  being  that 
his  goodnefs  gave  us.  His  bounty  accommodates  us 
with  the  blefiings  of  this  life,  and  his  favour  provides 
for  us  the  happinefs  of  a  better. — Nor  are  we 
merely  his  creatures,  but  his  rational  and  intelligent 
creatures.  It  is  the  dignity  of  our  natures,  that  we 
are  capable  of  knowing  and  enjoying  him  that 
made  us.  And  as  the  rational  creatures  of  GOD, 
there  are  two  refutions  efpecially  that  we  ftand  in  to 
him;  the  frequent  consideration  of  which  is  abfo- 
lutely  ueceiFary  to  a  right  felf-knowledge.  For  as 

our 
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otir  Creator,  He  is  our  King  and  Father.  And  as 
his  creatures,  we  are  the  fubjects  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  children  of  his  family. 

We  are  the  fubjects  of  his  kingdom.  Andasfuch 
we  are  hound, 

(r.)  To  yield  a  faithful  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
his  kingdom. — And  the  advantages  by  which  thefe 
come  recommended  to  us  above  all  human  laws  are 
many. — They  are  calculated  for  the  private  intereft 
of  every  one,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public  ;  and  are 
dcfigned  to  promote  our  prefent,  as  well  as  our  fu 
ture  happincfs. — -They  are  plainly  and  explicitly 
published  ;  cafily  underftood ;  and  in  fair  and  legi 
ble  characters  written  in  every  man's  heart;  and 
the  .wifdom,  reafon,  and  neceffity  of  them  are  rea 
dily  difcerned.  They  are  urged  with  the  moft 
weighty  motives  that  can  poflibly  affect  the  human 

heart. And  if  any  of  them  are  difficult,  the  moft 

effectual  promifes  are  freely  offered  to  encourage  and 
affift  our  obedience.  Advantages  which  the  ob- 
fervance  of  no  human  laws  have  to  enforce. — (2.) 
As  his  fubjects  we  muft  readily  pay  him  the  homage 
due  to  his  fovereigtity.  And  this  is  no  lefs  than  the 
homage  of  the  heart ;  humbly  acknowledging  that 
we  hold  every  thing  of  him,  and  have  every  thing 
from  him.  Earthly  princes  are  forced  to  be  content 
with  verbal  acknowledgments,  or  mere  formal  ho 
mage,  for  they  can  command  nothing  but  what  is 
external.  But  GOD.,  who  kaows  and  looks  at  the 

heart 
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hearts  of  all  his  creatures,  will  accept  of  nothing  but 
what  conies  from  thence.  He  demands  the  adora 
tion  of  our  whole  fouls,  which  is  moft  juftly  due  to 
him  who  formed  them,  and  gave  them  the  capacities 
to  know  and  adore  him. — (3.)  As  faithful  fubje&s, 
we  m.  uft  cheerfully  pay  him  the  tribute  he  requires 
of  us.  This  is  not  like  the  tribute  which  earthly 
kings  exa£t  ;  who  as  much  depend  upon  their  fub- 
jecls  for  the  fupport  of  their  power,  as  their  fubjecls 
do  upon  them  for  the  protection  of  their  property. 
But  the  tribute  that  GOD  requires  of  us,  is  a  tribute 
of  praife  and  honour;  which  he  {lands  in  no  need 
of  from  us.  For  his  power  is  independent,  and  his 
..glory  immutable;  and  he  is  infinitely  able  of  him- 
ielf  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  his  univerfal  govern 
ment.  But  it  is  the  mod  natural  duty  we  owe  him 
as  creatures.  For  to  praife  him,  is  only  to  {how 
forth  his  praife  ;  to  glorify  him,  to  celebrate  his 
glory;  and  to  honour  him,  is  to  render  him  and  his 
ways  honourable  in  the  eyes  and  efteem  of  others. 
And  as  this  is  the  moft  natural  duty  that  creatures 
owe  to  their  Creator,  lo  it  is  a  tribute  he  requires  of 
every  one  of  them  in  proportion  to  their  refpeclive 
talents,  and  abilities  to  pay  it. — (4.)  As  dutiful  fub- 
jecls,  we  muft  contentedly  and  quietly  fubmit  to 
the  methods  and  adminiii  rations  of  his  government, 
however  dark,  involved,  or  intricate.  All  govern 
ments  have  their  fecrets  of  {late ;  which  common 
fubjects  cannot  penetrate.  Aud  therefore  they  can 
not 
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not  competently  judge  of  the  wifdom  or  rectitude 
of  certain  public  meafures,  becaufe  they  are  ig 
norant  of  the  fprings  of  them,  or  the  ends  of  them  ; 
or  'the  expediency  of  the  means,,  arifing  from  the 
particular  fituation  of  things  in  the  prefent  junc 
ture.  And  how  much  truer  is  this  with  regard  to 

O 

GOD'S  government  of  the  world  ?  whofe  wifdom  is 
far  above  our  reach,  and  whofe  ways  are  not  as  our 
ways.  Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  prefent  afpecl 
•and  appearance  of  things,  as  dutiful  fubjedls  we  are 
bound  to  acquiefce;  to  afcribe  wifdom  and  righte- 
oufnefs  to  our  Maker,  in  confidence  that  the  King  and 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right. — Again,  (5.)  As 
good  fubje&s  of  GOD'S  kingdom,  we  are  bound  to 
pay  a  due  regard  and  reverence  to  his  minifters. 
Efpecially  if  they  difcover  an  uncorrupted  fidelity  to 
his  caufc,  and  a  pure  unaffected  zeal  for  his  honour  ; 
if  they  do  not  feek  their  own  intereir,  more  than  that 
of  their  divine  mafter.  The  miniiters  of  earthly 
princes  too  often  do  this.  And  it  would  be  happy 
if  all  the  minifters  and  ambaiTadors  of  the  heavenly 
King  were  intirely  clear  of  the  imputation. — It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  honour  of  an  earthly  mo 
narch  to  be  wounded  through  the  fides  of  his  mini 
fters.  The  defamation  and  (lander  that  is  direc'tly 
thrown  at  them,  is  obliquely  intended  againithim. 
And  as  fuch  it  is  taken.  So  to  attempt  to  make  the 
rnirliiiers  of  the  gofpel,  in  general,  the  objects  of 
denfion,  as  fome  do,  plainly  mows  a  mind  very  dif- 

folute 
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folute  and  difaffe&ed  to  GOD  and  religion  itfelf. 
And  is  to  acl  a  part  very  unbecoming  the  dutiful 
fubje&s  of  his  kingdom. — LaftJy,  As  good  fubjects, 
we  are  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote  the  intereft  of 
his  kingdom ;  by  defending  the  wifdom  of  his  ad- 
mini  ftrations,  and  endeavouring  to  reconcile  others 
thereunto,  under  all  the  darknefs  and  difficulties  that 
may  appear  in  them  ;  in  oppofition  to  the  profane 
cenfures  of  the  profperous  wicked,  and  the  doubts 
and  difmays  of  the  afflicted  righteous. — This -is  to 
a6t  in  character  as  loyal  fubjects  of  the  King  of  hea 
ven.  And  whoever  forgets  this  part  of  his  charac 
ter,  or  acts  contrary  to  it,  (hows  a  great  degree  of.felf- 
ignorance. 

But  2.  As  the  creatures  of  GOD,  we  are  not  only 
thefubjectsof  his  kingdom,  but  the  children  of  his  fa 
mily.  And  to  this  relation,  and  the  obligations  of 
it,  mud  we  carefully  attend,  if  we  would  attain  the 
true  knowledge  of  ourfelves. — We  are  his  children 
by  creation ;  in  which  refpect  he  is  truly  our  father. 
Ifai.  Ixiv.  8.  "  But  now,  O  Lord,  thou  art  our  fa 
ther  :  we  are  the  clay,  and  thou  our  potter;  and  we 
all  are  the  work  of  thine  hand/*  And  in  a  more  fpe- 
cial  fenfe  we  are  his  children  by  adoption.  Gal.  iii.  26. 
For  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  fey  faith  in  Chrift 
Jefus. — And  therefore,  (i.)  We  are  under  the  high- 
eft  obligations  to  love  him  as  our  father.  The  love 
of  children  to  parents  is  founded  on  gratitude,  for 
benefits  received  which  can  never  be  requited  :  and 

ought 
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ought  in  reafon  to  be  proportioned  to  thofe  bene 
fits;  efpecially  if  they  flow  from  a  conference  of  duty 
in  the  parent.  And  what  duty  more  natural  than 
to  love  our  benefactors  ?  What  love  and  gratitude 
then  is  due  to  Him,  from  whom  we  have  received 
the  greateft  benefit,  even  that  of  our  being  ?  And 
every  thing  that  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  it  ?—i- 
(2.)  As  his  children  we  muft  honour  him  ;  that  is, 
muft  fpeak  honourably  of  him,  and  for  him  ;  and 
carefully  avoid  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  difhonour 
his  holy  name  and  ways.  Malachi.  i.  6.  UA  fon  ho- 
noureth  the  father  :  — if  then  I  be  a  father,  where  is 
mine  honour :" — (3.)  As  our  father  we  are  to  apply 
to  him  for  what  we  want.  Whither  mould  children 
go,  but  to  their  father,  for  protection,  help,  and  re 
lief,  in  every  danger,  difiiculty  and  diitrefs  ? — And 
(4.)  We  muft  truft  his  power  and  wifdom,  and  pa 
ternal  goodnefs  to  provide  for  us,  take  care  of  us, 
and  do  for  us  that  which  .is  belt.  And  what  that  is 
he  knows  bed.  To  be  anxioufly  fearful  what  will 
become  of  us,  and  difcontented  and  perplexed  under 
the  apprjchenfion  of  future  evils,  whilft  we  are  in 
the  hands,  and  under  the  care  of  pur  Father  wfoo 
is  -heaven,  is  not  to  act  like  children.  Earthly  pa 
rents  cannot  avert  from  their  children  all  the  cala 
mities  they  fear,  becauie  their  wifdom  and  power  are 
limited  ;  but  our  all-wife  and  almighty  Father  in  hea 
ven  can.  They  may  poffibly  want  love  and  tendernefs 
for  their  offspring;  but  our  heavenly  Father  cannot 

for 
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forhisjTfai.xlix.T5.  (5.)  As  children, we  muft  quietly 
acquiefce  in  his  difpofals,  and  not  expect  to  fee  into 
the  wifdom  of  all  his  Will.  It  would  be  indecent  and 
undutiful  in  a  child  to  difpute  his  parents'  authority, 
or  queftion  their  wifdom,  or  neglect  their  orders, 
every  time  he  could  not  difcern  the  reafon  ar.d  defign. 
of  them.  Much  more  unreafonable  and  unbecom 
ing  is  fuch  behaviour  towards  GOD,  who  giveth  not 
account  of  any  of  his  matters;  whofe  judgments  are 
unfearchable,  and  whofe  ways  are  pafl  finding  out, 
Job  xxxiii.  13.  Rom.  xi.  33. — Laftly,  As  children, 
we  mud  patiently  fubmit  to  his  difcipline  and  cor 
rection.  Earthly  parents  may  fometimes  punifh  their 
children  through  paffion,  or  caprice  5  but  our  hea 
venly  Fathor  always  corrects  his  for  their  profit,  Heb. 
xii.  10.  and  only  if  need  be,  I.  Pet.  i.  6.  And  never 
fo  much  as  their  iniquities  deferve,  Ezra  ix.  13.- — 
Under  his  fatherly  rebukes  let  us  be  ever  humble 
and  fubmiffive — -Such  now  is  the  true  filial  difpo- 
iition.  Such  a  temper  and  fuch  a  behaviour  fhould 
we  fliow  towards  GOD,  if  we  would  act  in  character 
as  his  children. 

Thefe  then  are  the  two  fpecial  relations,  which,  as 
creatures,  we  ftand  in  to  GOD.  And  not  to  act  to 
wards  him  in  the  manner  before-mentioned,  is  to 
{how  that  we  are  ignorant  of,  or  have  not  yet  duly 
confidered,  our  obligations  to  him  as  his  fubjects  and 
his  children.  Or  that  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  both  of 
GOD  and  ourfelves. — Thus  we  fee  how  directly  the 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  ourfelves  leads  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  GOD.  So  true  is  the  observation  of  a  late  pious 
and  very  worthy  divine,  that  <f  he  who  is  a  ftranger 
to  himfelf,  is  a  ftranger  to  GOD,  and  to  every 
thing  that  may  denominate  him  wife  and  happy." 

Secondly.  In  order  to  know  ourfelves  there  is 
another  important  circumftance  we  fhould  often 
think  of;  the  relation  in  which  we  ftand  to  JESUS 
CHRIST. 

The  former  was  common  to  us  as  men ;  this  is 
"  peculiar  to  us  as  chriftians.  And  opens  to  us  a  new 
fcene  of  duties  and  obligations ;  which  a  man  can 
never  forget  that  does  not  grofsly  forget  himfelf.  For 
as  chriftians  we  are  the  difciples,  the  followers,  and 
the  fervants  of  Chrift. 

And  (i.)  as  the  difciples  of  Chrift,  we  are  to  learn 
of  him.  To  take  our  religious  fentiments  only  from 
his  gofpel,  in  oppofition  to  all  the  authoritative  dic 
tates  of  men;  who  are  weak  and  fallible  as  ourfelves. 
Call  no  man  matter  on  earth.  Whilft  fome  affe£t 
to  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  party-names,  as  the  Co 
rinthians  formerly  did,  one  faying,  I  am  of  Paul  •  an 
other,  I  am  of  Apollos;  another,  I  am  of  Cephas, 
i  Cor.  i.  12.  let  us  remember  that  we  are  the  dif 
ciples  of  Chrift  :  and  in  this  fenfe  make  mention  of 
his  name  only.  It  is  really  injurious  to  it,  to  feek  to 
diftinguifh  ourfelves  by  any  other.  There  is  more 
mifchiefin  fuch  party  distinctions,  denominations, 
and  attachments,  than  many  good  perfons  are  aware 
5  of; 
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of;  though  not  more  than  the  apoftle  Paul;  who 
was  unwillingly  placed  at  the  head  of  one  tiimfelf, 
hath  apprifed  them  of,  i  Cor  iii.  4. — We  are  of 
Chrift  ;  our  concern  is  to  honour  that  fuperior  de 
nomination,  by  living  up  to  it.  And  to  adhere  in 
flexibly  to  his  gofpcl,  as  the  only  rule  of  our  faith, 
the  guide  of  our  life,  and  the  foundation  of  our  hope; 
whatever  contempt  or  abufe  we  may  fuffer  either 
from  the  profane  or  bigotted  part  of  mankind  for  fo 

doing. (2.)  As  chriftians  we   are   followers   of 

Chrift;  and  therefore  bound  to  imitate  him,  and 
copy  after  that  moft  excellent  pattern  he  hath  fet  us, 
who  hath  left  us  an  example  that  we  (hould  follow 
his  fteps,  I  Pet.  ii.  21.  To  fee  that  the  fame  holy 
temper  be  in  us  which  was  in  him  ;  and  to  exhibit 
it  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  did,  and  upon  like  oc- 
cafions.  To  this  he  calls  us.  Matt.  xi.  29.  And  no 
man  is  any  further  a  chriftian,  than  as  he  is  a  follower 
of  Chrift;  aiming  at  a  more  perfect  conformity  to 
that  moft  perfect  example  which  he  hath  fet  us  of 
univerfal  goodnefs. — (3.)  As  chriftians -we  are  the  fer- 
vants  of  Chrift.  And  the  various  duties  which 
fervants  owe  to  their  matters  in  any  degree,  thofe 
we  owe  to  him  in  the  higheft  degree;  who  expects 
we  ihould  behave  ourfelves  in  his  fervicc  with  that 
fidelity  and  zeal,  and  fteady  regard  to  his  honour 
and  intereft,  at  all  times,  which  we  are  bound  fo 
by  virtue  of  this  relation. 

Whoever  then  he  be  that  calls  himfelf  a  chriftian, 
c  that 
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that  is,  who  profeiTes  to  take  the  gofpel  of  Chrift  for 
a  divine  revelation,  and  the  only  rule  of  his  faith  and 
practice,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  pays  a  greater  re 
gard  to  the  dictates  of  men,  than  to  the  doctrines  of 
Chrift  ;  who  lofes  fight  of  that  great  example  of 
Chrift,  which  mould  animate  his  chriftian  walk,  is 
unconcerned  about  his  fervice,  honour,  and  intereft, 
forgets  that  he  is  a  chriftian ; — he  does  not  confider 
in  what  relation  he  ftands  to  Chrift,  which  is  one 
great  part  of  his  character,  and  confequentlydifcovers 
a  great  degree  of  felf-ignorance. 

(3.)  Self-knowledge  moreover  implies  a  due  atten 
tion  to  the  feveral  relations  in  which  we  fland  to  our 
fellow-creatures  :  and  the  obligations  that  refult  from 
them. 

If  we  know  ourfelves,  we  mall  remember  the  con- 
defcenlion,  benignity,  and  love  that  is  due  to  infe 
riors  :  the  affability^  friendihip,  and  kindnefs  we 
ought  to  mow  to  equals :  the  regard,  deference,  and 
honour  we  owe  to  fuperiors ;  and  the  candour,  inte 
grity,  and  benevolence,  we  owe  to  all. 

The  particular  duties  requifite  in  thefe  relations 
are  too  numerous  to  be  here  mentioned.  Let  it  fuf- 
ficc  to  fay,  that  if  a  man  doth  not  well  confider  the 
feveral  relations  of  life  in  which  he  ftands  to  others, 
and  doth  not  take  care  to  preferve  the  decorum  and 
propriety  of  thoic  relations,  he  may  juftly  be  charged 
with  felf-io'norance. 

O 

And  this  is  Ib  evident  inilfelf,  and  fo  generally  al 
lowed 
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lowed,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fay, 
when  a  perfon  does  not  behave  with  due  decency  to 
wards  his  fuperiors,  fuch  a  one  does  not  know  hini- 
felf.     But  why  may  not  this  with  equal  juftice   he 
faid  of  thofc  who  act  in  an  improper  manner  towards 
their  inferiors?     The  expreffion,  I  know,  is  not  fo 
often  thus  applied;  hut  I  fee  no  reafon  why  it  (hould 
not,  (ince  one  is  as  common,  and  as  plain  an  inftance 
of  felf-ignorance  as  the  other.      Nay,  of  the  two, 
perhaps  men  in  general  are  more  apt  to  be  defective 
in  their  duty  and  behaviour  towards  thofe  beneath 
them,  than  they  are  towards  thofe  above  them.    And 
the  reafon  feems  to  be,  becaufe  an  apprehenlion  of  the 
difpleafure  of  their  fuperiors,  and  the  detrimental  con- 
fequences  which  may  accrue  from  thence,  may  be  a 
check  upon  them,  and  engage  them  to  pay  the  jufl 
regards  which  they  expect,   But  there  being  no  fuch 
check  to  reftrain  them  from  violating  the  duties  they 
owe  to  inferiors,  from  whofe  difpleafure  they  have 
little  to  fear,  they  are  more  ready  under  certain  temp 
tations   to  treat  them  in  an  unbecoming  manner. 
And  as  wifdom  and  felf- knowledge  will  direct  a  man 
to  be  particularly  careful,  left  he  neglect  thofe  duties 
he  is  mod  apt  to  forget;  fo,  as  to  the  duties  he  owes 
to  inferiors,  in  which  he  is  mod  in  danger  of  tranf- 
greffing,  he  ought  more  ftrongly  to  urge  upon  him- 
felf  the  indifpenfable  obligations  of  religion  and  con- 
fciencc.     And  if  he  does  not,   but  fuffers  himfelf 
through  the  violence  of  ungoverned  paflion  to  be 
c  i  tran fpor ted 
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tranfported  into  the  exceflcs  of  rigour,  tyranny,  and 
oppreffion,  towards  thofe  whom  God  and  nature  have 
put  into  his  power,  it  is  certain  he  does  not  know  him- 
felf ;  is  not  acquainted  with  his  own  particular  weak- 
nefs  :  is  ignorant  of  the  duty  of  his  relation:  and, 
whatever  he  may  think  of  himfelf,  hath  not  the  true 
fpirit  of  government ;  becaufe  he  wants  the  art  of 
fclf-govefnment.  For  he  that  is  unable  to  govern 
himfelf,  can  never  be  fit  to  govern  others. 

Would  we  know  ourfelves  then,  we  muft  confider 
ourfelves  as  creatures,  as  chriftians  and  as  men ;  and 
remember  the  obligations  which,  as  fuch,  we  are 
under  to  GOD,  to  CHRIST,  and  our  fellow-men;  in 
the  feveral  relations  in  which  we  ftand  to  them  :  in 
order  to  maintain  the  propriety,  and  fulfil  the  duties, 
of  thofe  relations. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     IV. 

WE  MUST  DULY  CONSIDER  THE  HANK  AND 
STATION  OF  LIFE  IN  WHICH  PROVIDENCE 
HATH  PLACED  US,  AND  WHAT  IT  IS  THAT 
BECOMES  AND  ADORNS  IT. 

III.  A  MAN  that  knows  him  Pelf,  will  deliberately 
confider  and  attend  to  the  particular  rank  and  Ration 
in  life  in  which  Providence  hath  placed  him  ;  and 
what  is  the  duty  and  decorum  of  that  ftation  :  what 
part  is  given  him  to  act,  what  character  to  maintain; 
and  with  what  decency  and  propriety  he  a6ts  that 
part,  or  maintains  that  character. 

For  a  man  to  aflame  a  character,  or  aim  at  a  part, 
that  does  not  belong  to  him,  is  affectation,  /nd 
whence  is  it  that  affectation  of  any  kind  appears  fo 
ridiculous,  and  expofes  men  to  uuiverfal  andjuft 
contempt ;  but  becaufe  it  is  a  certain  indication  of 
felf-ignorance  ?  Whence  is  it  that  many  feem  wil 
ling  to  be  thought  fomething  when  they  are  nothing: 
and  feek  to  excel  in  thofe  things  in  which  they  can 
not;  whilft  they  negle&  thofe  things  in  which  they 
might  excel  ?  Whence  is  it  that  they  counteract  the 
intention  of  nature  and  providence  5  that  when  this 
c1.  3-  iatended 
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intended  them  one  thing,  they  would  fain  be  an 
other  ?  "Whence  I  fay,  but  from  an  ignorance  of 
themfelves,  the  rank  of  life  they  are  in,  and  the  part 
and  character  which  properly  belongs  to  them  ? 

It  is  a  juft  obfervation,  and  an  excellent  document 
of  a  moral  heathen,  that  human  life  is  a  "  drama, 
and  mankind  the  actors,  who  have  their  feveral 
parts  affigned  them  by  the  matter  of  the  theatre, 
who  ftands  behind  the  fcenes,  and  obferves  in  what 
manner  every  one  acts.  Some  have  a  fhort  part 
allotted  them,  and  fome  a  long  one :  fome  a  low, 
and  fome  a  high  one.  It  is  not  he  that  acts  the 
higheft  or  moft  fhining  part  on  the  ftage,  that 
comes  off  with  the  greateft  applaufe ;  but  he  that 
acts  his  part  bed,  whatever  it  be.  To  take  care 
then  to  act  our  refpective  parts  in  life  well,,  is  ours ; 
but  to  choofe  what  part  in  life  we  fhall  act,  is  not 
ours,  but  GOD'S*/' — Befidesa  man  can  never  act  his 
part  well,  if  he  does  not  attend  to  it ;  does  not  know 

'*  Life  is  a  ftage-play  ;  it  matters  not  how  long  we  a£t,  fo  \vs 
a£t  well.  S^H.  Njn  ejl  bonum,  •v'rjcrCy  fed  bent:  rvi'V(.re.  ft  is 
not  life,  but  living  well,  that  is  the  bletfing.  Something  fimi- 
lar  to  this  is  the  epigram  by  Dr.  Doddridge :  on  dum  vi'vlm^t 
i/:vamts,  which  he  affumed  as  his  motto  : 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  fay, 
And  feize  the  pleafures  of  the  prefent  day  : 
Live  while  you  live,  the  faered  preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flics : 
Lord  !  in  my  views  let  both  united,  be  ! 
I  live  in  pleafure  \vhcn  I  live  to  thee. 

. 

what 
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what  becomes  it;  much  lefs,  if  he  aflect  to  act  an 
other,  which  does  not  belong  to  him.  It  is  always 
felf-ignorance  that  leads  a  man  to  aft  out  of  cha 
racter. 

Is  it  a  mean  and  low  ftation  of  lire  thou  art  in? — - 
Know  then,  that  providence  calls  thee  to  the  exercife 
of  induftry,  contentment,  fubmiffion,  patience,  hope, 
and  humble  dependence  on  him,  and  a  refpe&ful 
deference  to  thy  fuperiors.  In  this  way  thou  mayeft 
fhine  through  thine  obfcurity  ;  and  render  thyfelf- 
amiable  in  Ihe  fiffht  of  GOD  and  man.  And  not 

o 

only  fo,  but  find  more  fatisfaction,  fafcly,  and  felf- 
enjoyment,  than  they  who  move  in  a  higher  Jphcre, 
from  whence  they  are  in  danger  of  falling. 

But  hath  providence  called  thee  to  a&  in  a  more 
public  character,  and  for  a  more  extenfive  benefit  to 
the  world  ? — Thy  fir  ft  care  then  ought  to  be,  that 
thy  example,  as  far  as  its  influence  reaches,  may  be 
an  encouragement  to  the  practice  of  univerfal  virtue. 
And  next,  to  fliine  in  thofe  virtues  efpecially  which 
beft  adorn  thy  ftation ;  as,  benevolence,  charity, 
wifdom,  moderation,  firmnefs,  and  inviolable  inte 
grity:  with  an  undifmayed  fortitude  to  prefe  through 
all  oppofition  in  accomplishing  thofe  ends  which 
thou  haft  a  profpect  and  probability  of  attaining  for 
the  apparent  good  of  mankind. 

And  as  felf- acquaintance  will  teach  us  what  part 

in  life  we  ought  to  act,  fo  the  knowledge  of  that  will 

fhowus  whom  we  ought  to  imitate,  and  wherein.  We 

are  not  to  take  example  of  conduct  from  thofe  who 

c  4  have 
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have  a  very  different  part  affigned  them  from  ours  ; 
unlefs  in  tbofc  things  that  are  univerfally  ornamen 
tal  and  exemplary.  If  we  do,  we  (hall  but  expofe 
cur  affectation  and  weaknefs,  and  ourfelves  to  con 
tempt  for  acting  out  of  character.  For  what  is  de 
cent  in  one  may  be  ridiculous  in  another.  Nor  muft 
we  blindly  follow  thofe  who  move  in  the  fame  fphcre, 
and  fuftain  the  fame  character  .with  ourfelves;  but 
only  in  thofe  things  that  are  befitting  that  character. 
For  it  is  not  the  perfon,  but  the  character,  we  are 
to  regard;  and  imitate  him  no  further  than  he  keeps 
to  that. 

This  caution  efpecially  concerns  youth,  who  are 
apt  to  imitate  their  fupcriors  very  implicitly,  efpe- 
nally  fiich  as  excel  in  the  part  or  profediou  they  them- 
felves  are  aiming  at :  but,  for  want  of  judgment  to 
diftinguifh  what  is  fit  and  decent,  are  apt  to  imitate 
their  very  foibles;  which  a  partiality  for  their  per- 
fons  makes  them  deem  as  excellencies  :  and  thereby 
they  become  doubly  ridiculous,  both  by  acting  out 
c>f  character  themfelves,  and  by  a  weak  and  fervile 
Jnulatjon  of  others  in  the  very  things  in  which  they 
tlo  fo  too.  To  maintain  a  character  then  with  de 
cency,  we  muft  keep  our  eye  only  upon  that  which  is 
proper  to  it. 

In  fine,  as  no  man  can  excel  in  every  thing,  we 
muft  confider  what  part  is  allotted  us  to  act,  in  the 
liation  in  which  providence  hath  placed  us,  and  keep 
to  that,  be  it  what  it  will,  and  feek  to  excel  in  that 
only. 

4  CHAP, 
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EVERY    MAN    SHOULD   BE  WELL  ACQUAINTED 

WITH  HIS  OWN  TALENTS  AN  D'C  APAC1TIESJ 
AND     IN  WHAT  MANNER  THEY    ARE    TO    liE 
EXERCISED  AND  IMPROVED  TO  THE  GREAT- 
,   ES,T  ADVANTAGE. 

IV.  A  MAN  cannot  be  Taid' to' knovy  hrmfelf,  till 
he  is  well  acquainted  with  his  proper  talents  and 
capacities ;  knows  for  what  ends. he  received  them  ; 
and  how  they  may  be  mod  fitly  applied  and  improv 
ed  for  thofe  ends. 

A  wife  and  felf-underftanding  man,  inftead  of 
aiming  at  talents  he  hath  not,  will  fet  about  culti 
vating  thofe  he  hath;  as  the  way  in  which  providence 
points  out  his  proper  ufefulnefs. 

As  in  order 'to  the  edification  of  the  church,  GOD 
at  fir  ft  conferred  upon  the  minifters  of.it  a  great  va 
riety  of  i'pi ritual  gifts,  I  Cor.  xii.  8^ — 10.  fo  for  the 
good  of  the  com'munity,  GOD  is  pleafecl  now  to  con 
fer  upon  men  a  great  variety  of  natural  talents. 
And  every  one  hath  his  proper  gift  of  GOD  ;  one  after 
this  manner,  another  after  that,  i  Cor.  vii.  7.  And 
every  one'is  to  take  care  not  to  neglect,  but  to  ftir  up 
the  gift  of  GOD  which  is  in  him,  i  Tim,  iv.  iu 
05  2  Tun. 
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2  Tim*  i.  6.  Becaufc  it  was  given  him  to  be  im 
proved.  And  not  only  the  abufe,  but  the  neglect  of 
it  mufl  be  hereafter  accounted  for.  Witnefs  the 
doom  of  that  unprofitable  fervant,  who  laid  up  his 
fmgle  pound  in  a  napkin,  Luke,  xix.  20,  24.  And 
of  him  who  went  and  hid  his  talent  in  the  earth, 
Mat.  xxv.  25,  30. 

It  is  certainly  a  fign  of  great  felf- ignorance,  fora 
plan  to  venture  out  of  his  depth,  or  attempt  any 
thing  he  wants  opportunity  or  capacity  to  accom- 
plifh.  And  therefore  a  wife  man  will  confider  wilh 
himfelf,  before  he  undertakes  any  thing  of  confe- 
quence,  whether  he  hath  abilities  to  carry  him 
through  it,  and  whether  the  iiTue  of  it  is  like  to  be 
for  his  credit  \  left  he  fink  under  the  weight  he  lays 
upon  himfeif,  and  incur  the  juft  cenfure  of  rafh- 
nefs,-  prefumption,  and  folly  ;  fee  Luke  xiv.  38, — 

32  *• 

*  He  that  takes  up  a  burden  that  is  too  heavy  for  him,  is  in 
2  fair  way  to  break  his  back. 

In  every  bufinefs  confider,  firft,  what  it  is  you  are  about  j 
and  then  your  own  ability,  whether  it  be  fufficient  to  carry  you 
through  it.  EpiR. 

Examine  well,  ye  writers.,  weigh  with  care 

What  iuits  your  genius,  what  your  ftrength  can  bear; 

For  when  a  well  proportioned  theme  you  choofe, 

Nor  words,  nor  method  fhall  their  aid  refute. 

In  this,  or  f  miftake,  confifts  the  grace, 

And  force  of  method  ;  to  .affign  a  place 

For  what  with  preient  judgment  we  fhould  fay, 

And  for  fome  happier  time  the  reft  delay. 

Francis* *  Horace, 
It 
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It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  fome  who  excel  in 
one  thing,  to  imagine  they  can  excel  in  every 
thing.  And  not  content  with  that  fhare  of  merit 
which  every  one  allows  them,  are  frill  catching  at 
that  which  doth  not  belong  to  them.  This  is  a 
weaknefs  that  flows  from  felf- ignorance,  and  is  fre 
quently  incident  to  the  greateft  men.  Nature  fel- 
dom  forms  an  univerfal  genius;  but  deals  out  her 
favours  in  the  prefent  ftate  with  a  parfimonious 
hand. — Many  a  man  by  this  foible  hath  weakened 
a  well-eftablifhed  reputation  *. 

*C2eciIius,  a  famous  rhetorician  of  Sicily,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Auguftus,  and  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  Sublime,  (which  is  cen- 
furcd  by  Longinus  in  the  beginning  of  his)  was  a  man  of  ahafty 
and  enterprifing  fpirit,  and  very  apt  to  overfhoot  him&If  on  all 
occafions  ;  and  particularly  ventured  far  out  of  his  depth  in  his 
companion  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  Whereupon  Plutarch 
makes  this  fage  and  candid  remark.  "  If  (fays  he)  it  were  a 
thing  obvious  and  eafy  for  every  man  to  know  hirnfelf,  pof- 
ftbly  that  faying,  «  Kxow  THYSF  LF',  hadnot  paffedfor  a  divine 
oracle." 


c  6  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

WE  MUST  BE  WELL  ACQUAINTED  WITH 
OUR  INABILITIES,  AND  THOSE  THINGS  IN 
WHICH  WE  ARE  NATURALLY  DEFICIENT, 
AS  WELL  AS  THOSE  IN  WHICH  WE  EXCEL. 

V.  \V  E  rnuft,  in  order  to  a  thorough  felf-ac- 
quaintance,  not  only  confider  our  talents  and  proper 
abilities,  but  have  an  eye  to  our  frailties  and  deficien 
cies  ;  that  we  may  know  where  our  weaknefs,  as  well 
as  our  flrength  lies, — Othervvife,  like  Sampfon,  we 
may  run  ourfelves  into  infinite  temptations  and 
trouble. 

Every  man  hath  a  weak  fide.  Every  wife  man 
knows  where  it  is,  and  will  be  fure  to  keep  a  double 
guard  there. 

There  is  fome  wifdom  in  concealing  a  weaknefs. 
This  cannot  be  done  till  it  be  firft  known  5  nor 
can  it  be  known  without  a  good  degree  of  fel f- ac 
quaintance . 

It  is  ftrange  to  obferve  what  pains  fome  men  are 
at  to  expofe  themfelves;  to  fignalize  their  o\vn  folly, 
and  to  fet  out  to  the  moil  public  view  thofe  things 
which  they  ought  to  be  aihajned  to  think  fliould 
ever  enter  into  iheir  character.  But  fo  it  is;  fome 
men  feem  to  be  afhamed  of  thofe  things  which  fhould 

be 
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be  their  glory,  whilft  others  glory  in  their  fliamey. 
Phil.  iii.  19. 

The  greateft  weaknefs  in  a  man  is  to  publifli  hi* 
weaknefies,  and  to  appear  fond  to  have  them  known, 
But  vanity  will  often  prompt  a  man  to  this  ;  who, 
unacquainted  with  the  meafure  of  his  capacity,  at 
tempts  things  out  of  his  power,  and  beyond  his 
reach  ;  whereby  he  makes  the  world  acquainted 
with  two  things  to  his  disadvantage,  which  they  were 
ignorant  of  before ;  viz,  his  deficiency,  and  his  felf- 
ignorance  in  appearing  fo  blind  to  it. 

It  is  ill-judged,  though  very  common,  to  be  Jefs 
afhamed  of  a  want  of  temper,  than  underftanding. 
For  it  is  no  real  difhonour  or  fault  in  a  man  to  have 
but  a  fmall  ability  of  mind,  provided  he  have  not  the 
vanity  to  fct  up  for  a  genius,  which  would  be  as 
ridiculous,  as  for  a  man  of  fmall  ftrength  and  ftature 
of  body,  to  fet  up  for  a  champion,  becaufe  this  is 
what  he  cannot  help.  But  a  man  may  in  a  good 
meafure  correct  the  fault  of  his  natural  temper,  if 
he  be  well  acquainted  with  it  and  duly  watchful  over 
it.  And  therefore  to  betray  a  prevailing  weaknefs  of 
temper,,  or  an  ungoverned  paflion,  diminimes  a 
man's  reputation  much  more,  than  to  difcover  a 
weaknefs  of  judgment  or  underftanding. — But  what 
is  mo  ft  dimonourable  of  all  is,  for  a  man  at  once 
to  difcover  a  great  genius  and  an  ungoverned  mind. 
Becaufe  the  ftrength  of  reafon  and  underftanding  that 
he  is  matter  of,  gives  him  a  great  advantage  for  the 

govern* 
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government  of  his  paffions.  And  therefore  his  fuf- 
ferino-  himfclf  notwithstanding  to  be  governed  by 
them  ihows  that  he  hath  too  much  neglected  or 
mifapplied  his  natural  talent ;  and  willingly  fub- 
mitted  to  the  tyranny  of  thofe  lufts  and  paffions, 
over  which  nature  had  furnifhed  him  with  abilities 
to  have  fecured  an  eafy  conqueft. 

A  wife  man  hath  his  foibles  as  well  as  a  fool. 
But  the  difference  between  them  is_,  that  the  foibles 
of  the  one  are  known  to  himfelf,  and  concealed  from 
the  world;  the  foibles  of  the  other  are  known  to  the 
world,  and  concealed  from  himfelf.  The  wife  man 
fees  thofe  frailties  in  himfelf  which  others  cannot; 
but  the  fool  is  blind  to  thofe  blemifhes  in  his  cha 
racter  which  are  confpicuous  to  every  body  elfe. 
Whence  it  appears  that  felf-knowledge  is  that 
which  makes  the  main  difference  between  a  wife 
man  and  a  foo!5  in  the  moral  fenfe  of  that  word, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.    VII. 

CONCERNING      THE       KNOWLEDGE      OF      OUR 
CONSTITUTIONAL  SINS. 

vi.  SELF-ACQUAINTANCE  (hows  a  man  the 

particular  fins  he  is  moft  expofed  and  addi&ed  to  ; 
and  difcovers  not  only  what  is  ridiculous,  but  what 
is  criminal,  in  his  conduct  and  temper. 

The  outward  actions  of  a  man  are  generally  the 
plained  index  of  his  inward  difpofitions.  And  by 
the  allowed  fins  of  his  life  you  may  know  the  reign 
ing  vices  of  his  mind.  Is  he  addicted  to  luxury 
and  debauchery  ?  Senfuality  then  appears  to  be 
his  prevailing  tafte.  Is  he  given  to  revenge  and 
cruelty?  Anger  and  malice  then  reign  in  his  heart. 
Is  he  confident,  bold  and  enterprifing?  Ambi 
tion  appears  to  be  the  fecret  fpring.  Is  he  fly  and 
defigning,  given  to  intrigue  and  artifice  ?  You  may 
conclude,  there  is  a  natural  fubtilty  of  temper  that 
prompts  him  to  this.  And  this  fecret  difpofition  is 
criminal,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  thefe 
outward  actions,  which  fpring  from  it,  tranfgrefs 
the  bounds  of  reafon  and  virtue. 

Every  man  hath  fomething  peculiar  in  the  turn 
6  or 
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or  cafl  of  his  mind,  which  diftingui  flies  him  as 
much  as  the  particular  con  dilution  of  his  body. 
And  both  thefe,  viz.  his  particular  turn  of  mindr 
and  particular  conftitution  of  body,  incline  and  dif- 
pofe  him  to  fome  kind  of  fins,  much  more  than  to 
others.  And  it  is  the  fame  that  renders  the  prac 
tice  of  certain  virtues  fo  much  more  eafy  to  fomey 
than  it  is  to  others  *. 

Now  thefe  fins  which  men  generally  are  moft 

J 

*  Men,  with  regard  to  their  bodies  and'  bodily  appetites,  are 
pretty  much  alike  ;  but,  with  regard  to  their  mental  taftes  and 
difpofitions.  they  are  often  as  different,  as  if  they  were  quite  of 
another  fpccies ;  governed  by  different  views*  entertained  with 
different  pleafures,  aniinated  with  different  hopes,  and  affeftcd 
by  different  motives,  and  diilinguiihed  by  as  different  tempers 
and  inclinations,  as  if  they  were  net  of  the  fame  kind.  So  that 
I  am  very  ready  to -believe,  that  there  is  not  a  greater  difference 
between  an  angel,  and  fome  of  the  beft  and  vviieft  of  men  with- 
regard  to  their  tempers  and  dilpofitions,  than  there  is  between 
fome  fort  of  mtn  and  others.  And  what  inclines  n;e  to  this 
fentiment  is,  confidering  the  eafy  tranfition 'which  nature  always 
obferves  in  patting  from  one  order  or  kind  of  beings  to  another,, 
together  with  the  prodigious  difference  that  there  appears  to  be 
between  individuals  of  the  human  fpeciesy  almoft  in  every  thing 
belonging  to  them.  .  For  there  are  forne,  "  in  whom  one  would 
think  nature  had  placed  every  thing  the  \\rong  way;"  depraved 
in  their  opinion:,,  unintelligible  in  their  reasoning,  irregular"  in' 
their  actions,  and  vicious  in  every  difpofition.  Whilft  in  ethers 
\ve  fee  almoft  every  thing  amiable  and  excellent,  that  can  adorn 
and  exalt  the  human  mind,  under  the  disadvantages  of  mor- 

taIifJr-        t  n?  ifiih?->£>q^uiJ  ji66)'Hli5.:  .ra;axvia/a 
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ftrongly  inclined  to,  and  the  temptations  to  which 
they  find  they  have  leaft  power  to  refift,  are  ufually 
and  properly  called  their  conftitutional  fins;  their 
peculiar  frailties;  and,  in  fcripture,  their  own  in 
iquities,  Pfal.  xviii,  23.  and  the  fins  which  do  moft 
eafily  befet  them,  Heb.  xii.  i. 

"  As  in  the  humours  of  the  body,  fo  in  the  vices 
of  the  mind,  there  is  one  predominant;  which  has 
an  afcendant  over  us,  and  leads  and  governs  us.  It 
is  in  the  body  of  fin,  what  the  heart  is  in  the  body 
of  our  nature;  it  begins  to  live  firft,  and  dies  laft. 
And  whilft  it  lives,  it  communicates  life  and  fpirit 
to  the  whole  body  of  fin ;  and  when  it  dies,  the 
body  of  fin  expires  with  it.  It  is  the  fin  to  which 
our  conftitution  leads,  our  circumftances  betray, 
and  cuflom  inflaves  us;  the  fin,  to  which  not  our 
virtues  only,  but  vices  too,  lower  their  topfail,  and 
fubmit;  the  fin  which,  when  we  would  impofe 
upon  GOD  and  our  confciences,  we  excufe  and 
difguiie  with  all  imaginable  artifice  and  fophiftry; 
but,  when  \ve  are  fincerc  with  both,  we  oppofe 
firft,  and  conquer  laft.  It  is,  in  a  word,  the  fin 
which  reigns  and  rules  in  the  unregenerate,  and 
too  often  alarms  and  difturbs  (ah  !  that  I  could  fay 
no  more)  the  regenerate*." 

Some  are  more  inclined  to  the  fins  of  the  flefh  ^ 

*  Lucas's  Sermons. 

feu- 
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fenfuality,  intemperance,  uncleannefs,  floth,  felf- 
indulgence,  and  cxcefs  in  animal  gratifications. 
Others  more  inclined  to  the  fins  of  the  fpirit;  pride, 
malice,  cpyeto'ufnefs,  ambition,  wrath,  revenge, 
envy,  &c.  And  I  am  perfuaded  there  are  few,  but, 
upon  a  thorough  fearch  into  themfelves,  may  find 
that  fome  one  of  thcfe  fins  hath  ordinarily  a  greater 
power  over  them  than  the  reft.  Others  often  ob- 
ferve  it  in  them,  if  they  themfelves  do  not.  And 
for  a  man  not  to  know  his  predominant  iniquity  is 
great  felf- ignorance  indeed  5  and  a  fign  that  he  has 
all  his  life  lived  far  from  home  5  becaufe  he  is  not 
acquainted  with  that  in  hirnfelf,  which  every  one, 
who  is  but  half  an  hour  in  his  company,  perhaps 
may  be  able  to  inform  him  of.  Hence  proceeds 
that  extreme  weaknefs  which  fome  difcover  in  cen- 
fnring  others,  for  the  very  fame  faults  which  they  are 
guilty  of  themfelves,  and  perhaps  in  a  much  higher 
degree;  on  which  the  apoftle  Paul  animadverts, 
Rom.  ii.  i. 

It  muft  be  owned,  it  is  an  irkfome  and  difagree- 
ablc  bufinefs  for  a  man  to  turn  his  own  accufer;  to 
fearch  after  his  own  faults,  and  keep  his  eye  upon 
that  which  it  gives  him  fhame  and  pain  to  fee.  It 
is  like  tearing  open  an  old  wound.  But  it  is  better 
to  do  this,  than  to  let  it  mortify.  The  wounds  of 
the  confcience,  like  thofc  of  the  body,  cannot  be 
well  cured  till  they  are  fearched  to  the  bottom ;  and 

they 
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they  cannot  be  fearched  without  pain.  A  man, 
that  is  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  himfelf,  mud  be 
content  to  know  the  word  of  himfelf. 

Do  not  therefore  (hut  your  eyes  again  ft  your  dar 
ling  fin,  nor  be  averfe  from  finding  it  out.  Why 
fhould  you  ftudy  to  conceal  or  excufe  it;  and"  fondly 
cherifli  that  viper  in  your  bofom  ? — "  There  are  men 
who  deal  by  their  (ins,  as  fome  ladies  do  by  their 
perfons.  When  their  beauty  is  decayed,  they 
feek  to  hide  it  from  themfelves  by  falfe  glades, 
and  from  others  by  paint.  So,  many  feek  to  hide 
their  fins  from  themfelves  by  falfe  gloiTes,  and 
from  others  by  excufes  or  falfe  colours  *  :"  but 
the  greateft  cheat  they  put  upon  themfelves.  They 
who  cover  their  fins  (hall  not  profper,  Prov.xxviii.  13. 
It  is  dangerous  felf  flattery  to  give  foft  and  fmooth- 
ing  names  to  fins,  in  order  to  difguife  their  nature. 
Rather  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and  thruft  it 
into  your  bofom,  though  it  come  out,  as  Mofes's  did, 
leprous  as  fnow,  Exod.  iv.  6  f. 

And  to  find  out  our  moil  beloved  fin,  let  us  con- 

*  Baxter. 

f  "  The  knowledge  of  fin  is  the  firft  (rep  towards  amend 
ment  :  for  he  that  does  not  know  he  hath  offended,  is  not  will 
ing  to  be  reproved.  You  rnuft  therefore  find  out  yourfelf,  be 
fore  you  can.  amend  yourfelf.  Some  glory  in  their  vices.  And 
do  you  imagine  they  have  any  thoughts  about  reforming,  who 
place  their  very  vices  in  the  room  of  virtues  ?  Therefore  re 
prove  thy  felf:  fearch  thyfelf  very  narrowly.  Firft  turn  accufer 
to  thyfelf,  then  a  judge,  and  then  a  fuppliant.  And  dare  for 
once  to  difpleafe  thyfelf."  Seneca. 

lider 
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licler  what  are  tbofe  worldly  obje&s  or  amufements 
which  give  us  the  higheft  delight ;  this,  it  is  proba 
ble^  will  lead  us  directly  to  ibme  one  of  our  darling 
iniquities,  if  it  be  a  fin  of  commiffion  : — and  what  are 
thofe  duties  which  we  read  or  hear  of  from  the 
word  of  GOD,  to  which  we  find  ourfelves  moft  dif- 
inclined  ?  and  this,  in  all  likelihood,  will  help  us 
to  detect  fome  of  our  peculiar  fins  of  omiffion ; 
which  without  fuch  previous  examination  we  may 
not  be  fenfible  of.  And  thus  may  we  make  a  profi 
ciency  in  one  confiderable branch  of  felf'-knowledge*. 

*  "  It  is  a  cood  argument  of  a  reformed  mind,  that  it  fees 
thofe  vices  in  itielf,  which  it  was  before  ignorant  of,"  SENECA. 

A  man's  predominant  fin  ufualiy  arifes  out  of  his  predomi 
nant  paffion ;  which  therefore  he  fhould  diligently  obferve. 
The  nature  and  force  of  which  is  beautifully  defcribed  by  a  late 
great  mafter  of  Englifh  verfe. 

On  different  fenfcs  different  objects  ftrike. 
Kence  different  palfions  more  or  lefs  enflame, 
As  ftrong  or  weak,  the. organs  of  the  frame  : 
And  hence  one  mafter-palfion  in  the  breaft, 
Like  Aaron's  ferpent,  Aval  lows  up  the  reft. 
Nature  its  mother,  Habit  is  i.ts  nurfe  ; 
\Vir,  fpirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worfe  \ 
Keafon  itfelf  but  gives  it  edge  and  power, 
As  heaven's  bleft  beam  turns  vinegar  more  four. 
Ah  !  If  fhe  lend  not  arms  as  well  as  rules, 
What  can  fhe  more  than  tell  us  we  are  fools  ? 
Teach  us  to  mourn  our  nature,  not  to  mend, 
A  fliarp  accufer,  but  a  hclplefs  friend  ! 

Pope. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  OUR  MOST  DANGEROUS 
TEMPTATIONS,  NECESSARYTO  SELF-KNOW 
LEDGE. 


VII.  x  MAN  that  rightly  knows  himfelf  is  ac 
quainted  with  his  peculiar  temptations;  and  knows 
when,  and  in  what  circumftances,  he  is  in  the 
greateft  danger  of  tranfgreffing. 

Reader,  if  ever  you  would  know  yourfelf,  you 
muft  examine  this  point  thoroughly.  And  if  you 
have  never  yet  done  it,  make  a  paufe  when  you 
have  read  this  chapter,  and  do  it  now.  Connder  in 
what  company  you  are  moft  apt  to  lofe  the  poffef- 
fion  and  government  of  yourfelf  ;  on  what  occafions 
you  are  apt  to  be  moft  vain  and  unguarded,  moft 
warm  and  precipitant.  Flee  that  company,  avoid 
thofe  occafions,  if  you  would  keep  your  confcience 
clear.  What  is  it  that  robs  you  moft  of  your  time 
and  your  temper  ?  If  you  have  a  due  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  the  one,  and  the  prefervation  of  the 
other,  you  will  regret  fuch  a  lofs  ;  and  fhun  the  oc 
cafions  of  it,  as  carefully  as  you  would  a  road  befet 
with  robbers. 

But 
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But  efpecially  muft  you  attend  to  the  occafious 
which  moft  ufually  betray  you  into  your  favourite 
vices;  and  confider  the  fpring  from  whence  they 
arife,  and  the  circumftances  which  moft  favour 
them.  They  arife  doubtlefs  from  your  natural  tem 
per,  which  ftrongly  difpofes  and  inclines  you  to 
them.  That  temper  then,  or  particular  turn  of  de- 
fire,  muft  be  carefully  watched  over  as  a  moft  dan 
gerous  quarter.  And  the  opportunities  and  circum 
ftances  which  favour  thofe  inclinations  muft  be  re- 
folutely  avoided,  as  the  ftrongeft  temptations.  For 
the  way  to  fubdue  a  criminal  inclination  is,  firft,  to 
avoid  the  known  occafions  that  excite  it ;  and  then, 
to  curb  the  firft  motions  of  it.  And  thus  having  no 
opportunity  of  being  indulged,  it  will  of  itfelf  in 
time  lofe  its  force,  and  fail  of  its  wonted  victory. 

The  fureft  way  to  conquer,  is  fometimes  to  de 
cline  a  battle;  to  weary  out  the  enemy,  by  keeping 
him  at  bay.  Fabius  Maximus  did  not  ufe  this  ftra- 
tagem  more  fuccefsfully  againft  Hannibal,  than  a 
chriftian  may  againft  his  peculiar  vice,  if  he  be  but 
watchful  of  his  advantages.  It  is  dangerous  to  pro 
voke  an  unequal  enemy  to  the  fight,  or  to  run  into 
fuch  a  fituation,  where  we  cannot  expect  to  efcape 
without  a  difadvantageous  encounter. 

It  is  of  unfpeakable  importance,  in  order  to  felf- 
knowledge  and  felf- government,  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  accefles  and  avenues  to  fin,  and  to  ob- 
ferve  which  way  it  is  that  we  are  ofteneft  led  to  it; 

and 
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and  to  fet  reafon  and  confcience  to  guard  thofe  pafles, 
thole  ufual  inlets  to  vice,  which,  if  a  man  once 
enter,  he  will  find  a  retreat  extremely  difficult. 

"  Watch fulnefs,  which  is  always  ncceflary,  is 
chiefly  fo  when  the  fir  ft  aflaults  are  made.  For 
then  the  enemy  is  moft  eafily  repulfed;  if  we 
never  fuffer  him  to  get  within  us,  but  upon  the 
very  firrt  approach  draw  up  our  forces,  and  fight 
him  without  the  gate.  And  this  will  be  more 
manifeft,  if  we  obferve  by  what  methods  and  de 
grees  temptations  grow  upon  us. — The  firft  thing 
that  prefents  itfelf  to  the  mind,  is  a  plain,  fingle 
thought  ;  this  is  improved  into  a  ftrong  imagina 
tion;  that  again  enforced  by  a  fenfible  delight; 
then  follow  evil  emotions;  and  when  thefe  are 
once  ftirred,  there  wants  nothing  but  the  afTent  of 
the  will,  and  then  the  work  is  finiilied.  Now  the 
firft  fteps  of  this  are  felclom  thought  worth  our 
care;  fometimes  not  taken  notice  of;  fo  that  the 
enemy  is  frequently  got  clofe  up  to  us,  and  eve.n 
within  our  trenches,  before  we  obferve  him  *." 

As  men  have  their  particular  fins,  which  do  moft 
eafily  befet  them;  fo  they  have  their  particular  temp 
tations,  which  do  moft  eafily  overcome  them.  That 
may  be  a  very  great  temptation  to  one,  which  is 
none  at  all  to  another.  And  if  a  man  does  not 
know  what  are  his  greateft  temptations,  he  muft 

*  Stanhope's  Thomas  a  Keoipi: ,  p.  22. 

have 
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have  been  a  great  ftranger  indeed  to  the  bufinefs  of 
felf-employment. 

Would  we   know  ourfelves   thoroughly  then,  we 
mud  get   acquainted   not  only  with  our  moft  uiual 
temptations,  that  we  be  not  unawares  drawn  info 
fin,  but  with  the  previous  fteps  and  preparatory  cir- 
cumftances,  which  make  way  for  thofe  temptations, 
that  we  be  not  drawn  unawares  into  the  occalions  of 
fin  j  for  thofe  things  which  lead  us  into  temptations 
are  to  be  considered  as  temptations,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  immediately  lead  us  into  fin.     And  a  man 
that  knows  himfelf  will  be   aware  of  his  remote 
temptations,   as  well  as  the  more  immediate  ones, 
If  for  example  he  find  the  company  of  a  paffionate 
man  is  a  temptation  to  him  as  Solomon  tells  us  it 
is,  Prob.  xxii.  24,  25.  he  will  not  only  avoid  it,  but 
thofe  occafions  that  may  lead  him  into  it.     And 
the  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  makes  it  as  much 
a  man's  duty  to  be  upon  his  guard  againft  tempta 
tion,  as  under  it.     Nor  can  a  man  pray  from  his 
heart  that  GOD  would  not  lead  him  into  temptation, 
if  he  take  no  care  himfelf  to  avoid  it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE    DISCOVERS   THE    SECRET 
PREJUDICES  OP  THE  HEART. 

VIII.  ANOTHER  important  branch  of  felf-know- 
ledge  is,  for  a  man  to  be  acquainted  with  his  own 
prejudices;  or  thofe  fecret  prepoffeffions  of  his 
heart;  which,  though  fo  deep  and  latent,  that  he 
may  not  be  fenfibie  of  them,  are  often  fo  ftrong  and 
prevalent,  as  to  give  a  mighty,  but  imperceptible  bias 
to  the  mind. 

And  in  this  the  great  art  of  felf-knowledge  con- 
fifts,  more  than  in  any  one  thing  again.  It  being 
therefore  a  matter  of  fuch  mighty  confequence,  and 
at  the  fame  time  a  point  to  which  men  in  general 
are  too  inattentive,  it  deferves  a  more  particular 
difcuffion. 

Thefe  prejudices  of  the  human  mind  may  be  con- 
fidered  with  regard  to  opinions,  perfons,  and  things, 
(i.)  With  regard  to  opinions. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation,  but  well  exprefled  by 

a  late  celebrated  writer  "  that  we  fet  out  in  life  with 

fuch  poor  beginnings  of  knowledge,  and  grow   up 

under  fuch  femams  of  fuperftition  and  ignorance, 

r»  fuch 
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fuch  influences  of  company  and  fafhion,  fuch  in- 
fmuations  of  pleafure,  &c.  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if 
men  get  habits  of  thinking  only  in  one  way  5  that 
thefe  habits  in  time  grow  rigid  and  confirmed; 
and  fo  their  minds  come  to  be  overcaft  with  thick 
prejudices,  fcarce  penetrable,  by  any  ray  of  truth, 
or  light  of  rcafon  *." 

There  is  no  man  but  is  more  fond  of  one  particu 
lar  fet  or  fcheme  of  opinions  in  philofophy,  politics, 
and  religion,  than  he  is  of  another;  if  he  hath  em 
ployed  his  thoughts  at  all  about  them.  The  quef- 
tion  we  mould  examine  then  is ;  how  came  we  by 
thefe  attachments  ?  Whence  are  we  fo  fond  of  thefe 
particular  notions?  Did  we  come  fairly  by  them  ? 
or  were  they  impofed  upon  us,  and  dictated  to  our 
credulity  before  we  were  able  to  judge  of  them? 
This  is  mod  likely.  For  the  imprefiions  that  we  early 
receive  generally  grow  up  with  us,  and  are  thofe  we 
lead  care  to  part  with.  However,  which  way  foever 
we  came  by  them,  they  muft  be  re-examined,  and 
brought  to  the  touch-ftone  of  found  fenfe,  folid  rea- 
fon,  and  plain  fcripture.  If  they  will  not.  bear  this 
fort  of  fcrutiny,  they  muft  be  difcarded,  as  not 
genuine  principles  of  truth,  but  only  counterfeits 
of  it. 

And  as  reafon  and  fcripture  muft  difcover  our  pre 
judices  to  us,  fo  they  only  can  help  us  to  get  rid  of 

*  Religion  of  Nature  delin.  p.  1*9. 

them. 
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them.  By  thefe  are  we  to  rectify,  and  to  thefc  arc 
we  to  conform,  all  our  opinions  and  fentiments  in 
religion,  as  our  only  dandard,  exclufive  of  all  other 
rules,  lights,  or  authority  vvhatfoever. 

And  care  mud  farther  be  taken  that  we  do  not 
make  fcripture  and  reafon  bend  and  buckle  to  our 
notions  j  which  will  rather  confirm  our  prejudices 
than  cure  them.  For  whatever  cannot  evidently  be 
made  out,  without  the  help  of  over-drained  meta 
phors,  and  the  arts  of  fop  hi  dry,  is  much  to  be  fuf- 
pected ;  which  ufed  to  make  archbidiop  Tillotfon 
fay,  I  do  riot  love  fubtilties  in  divinity.  But, 

(2.)  The  human  mind  is  very  apt  to  be  prejudiced 
either  for  or  againft  certain  perfons,  as  well  as  cer 
tain  fentiments.  And  as  prejudice  will  lead  a  man 
to  talk  very  unreafonably  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
fo  it  will  lead  him  to  act  very  unreafonably  with  re- 
gard  to  the  former. 

What  is  the  reafon,  for  indance,  that  we  cannot 
help  having  a  more  hearty  affection  for  fome  per- 
fons  than  others  ?  Is  it  from  a  fimilarity  of  tade  and 
temper  ?  Or  fomething  in  their  addrefs,  that  flatters 
our  vanity  ?  Or  fomething  in  their  humour,  that 
hits  our  fancy  ?  Or  fomelhing  in  their  converfation, 
that  improves  our  underdanding?  Or  a  certain 
fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  ind  agreeablenefs  of  man 
ner,  that  is  naturally  engaging  ?  Or  from  benefits 
received  or  expected  from  them  ?  Or  from  fome 
eminent  and  diftinguifhed  excellency  in  them  ?  Or 
D  3  from 
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from  none  of  thefe;  but  fomething  -elfe,  we  cannot 
tell  what  ? — Such  fort  of  inquiries  will  fhovv  us  whe 
ther  our  efteem  and  affections  be  rightly  placed ;  or 
whether  they  flow  from  mere  inftinct,  -blind  preju 
dice,  or  fomething  worfe. 

And  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  our 
difaffection  towards  any  one,  or  the  difguft  we  have 
taken  againft  him;  if  we  would  know  ourfelves,  we 
xnu ft  examine  into  the  bottom  of  this;  and  fee  not 
only  what  is  the  pretended,  but  the  true  caufe  of  it : 
whether  it  be  a  juftifiable  one,  and  our  refentments 
duly  proportioned  to  it. — Is  his  manner  of  think 
ing,  talking,  and  acting,  quite  different  from  mine, 
and  therefore  what  I  cannot  approve  ?  Or  have  I  re 
ceived  fome  real  affront  or  injury  from  him  ?  Be  it 
fo,  my  continued  refentment  againft  him,  on  either 
of  thefe  accounts,  may  be  owing  notwithstanding 
more  to  fome  unreasonable  prejudice  in  me,  than 
any  real  fault  in  him. 

For  as  to  the  former :  his  way  of  thinking,  talk 
ing  and  acting,  may  poffibly  be  jufter  than  my  own  ; 
which  the  mere  force  of  cuflom  and  habit  only 
makes  me  prefer  to  his.  However,  be  his  ever  fo 
wrong,  he  may  not  have  had  the  fame  advantage  of 
improving  his  underftanding,  addrefs,  and  conduct, 
as  I  have  had  ;  and  therefore  his  defects  in  this  refpect 
are  more  excufable.  And  he  may  have  many  other 
kind  of  excellencies  which  I  have  not. — <e  But  he  is 
not  only  ignorant  and  unmannerly,  but  unfuf- 
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ferably  vain,  conceited  and  over-bearing  at  the 
fame  time." — Why,  that  perhaps  he  cannot  help. 
It  is  the  fault  of  his  nature.  He  is  the  object  of 
pity  rather  than  refentment.  And  had  I  fuch  a 
temper  by  nature,  I  mould  perhaps,  with  allmyfelf- 
improvementj  find  it  a  difficult  thing  to  manage. 
And  therefore,  though  I  can  never  chute  fuch  a  one 
for  an  agreeable  companion,  yet  I  ought  not  to  har 
bour  a  diflike  to  him,  but  love,  and  pity,  and  pray 
for  him,  as  a  peHon  under  a  great  misfortune;  and 
be  thankful  that  I  am  not  under  the  fame. — "  But 
he  is  quit-  blind  to  this  fault  of  his  temper,  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  leatt  fenfible  of  it." — 
Why,  that  is  a  greater  misfortune  ftill  j  and  he 
ought  to  be  the  more  pitied. 

And  as  to  the  other  pretended  ground  of  preju 
dice,  "  he  hath  often  offended  and  injured  me."  Let 
me  confider,  (r.)  Whether  any  offence  was  really 
intended ;  whether  I  do  not  impute  that  to  ill-na 
ture,  which  was  only  owing  to  ill-manners 5  or  that 
to  defign,  which  proceeded  only  from  ignorance. 
Do  I  not  take  offence  before  it  is  given  ?  If  fo,  the 
fault  is  mine,  and  not  his.  And  the  refentment  I 
have  conceived  againft  him,  I  ought  to  turn  upon 
myfelf  *. — Again,  (2.)  Did  I  not  provoke  him  to  it, 

*  For  every  trifle  fcorn  to  take  offence ; 

That  always  fliows  great  pride,  or  little  fenfe. 
Good  nature  snd  good  fenfe  rr.uft  aKvays  join;' 
To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine. 

Pope* 
D  3  when 
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when  1  knew  his  temper?  The  fault  is  ft  ill  my  own, 
I  did  or  might  know  the  pride,  paflFon,  or  pcrverfe- 
nefs  of  his  nature:  why  then  did  I  exafperate  him  r 
A  man  that  will  nccdlefsly  roufe  a  lion,  muft  not 
expert  always  to  come  off  favourably.- — But,  (3.) 
.Suppofe  I  were  not  the  aggreflbr ;  yet,  how  came  I 
into  his  company  ?  Who  led  me  into  the  tempta 
tion?  He  hath  a6ted  according  to  his  nature  in 
what  he  hath  done;  but  I  have  not  acted  according 
*.o  my  reafon,  in  laying  myfelf  fo  open  to  him.  I 
knew  him;  why  did  not  I  flum  him,  as  I  would 
any  other  dangerous  animal  that  does  mifchief  by 
infiin6t?  If  I  muft  needs  put  my  finger  into  a 
wafp's  neft,  why  fhould  I  blame  them  for  {tinging 
me? — Or,  (4.)  If  I  could  not  avoid  his  company, 
why  did  I  not  arm  myfelf?  Why  did  I  venture  de- 
fencelefs  into  fo  much  danger?  Or,  (5.)  Suppofe  he 
hath  done  me  a  real  and  undeferved  injury,  without 
my  fault  or  provocation;  yet  does  not  my  prefent 
tlifcontent  greatly  aggravate  it  ?  Does  it  not  appear 
greater  to  me,  than  it  does  to  any  body  elfe  ?  Or 
than  it  will  to  me,  after  the  prefent  ferment  is  over  ? 
— And  (laftly,)  after  all,  muft  I  never  forgive?  How 
fhall  I  be  able  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  read 
our  Saviour's  Comment  upon  it,  Mat.  vi.  14,  15. 
with  an  unforgiving  temper  ?  Do  I  not  hope  to  be 
forgiven  ten  thoufand  talents;  and  cannot  I  forgive 
my  fellow- fervant  thirty  pence?  When  I  know  not 
but  he  hath  repented,  and  GOD  hath  forgiven  him  ; 

whofe 
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whofe  forgivenefs  I  want  infinitely  more  than  my 
greateft  enemy  does  mine  *. 

Such  considerations  are  of  great  ufe  to  foften  our 
prejudices  againft  perfons  ;  and  at  once  to  difeover 
the  true  fpring,  and  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  them. 
And  happy  would  it  be  for  a  chrilitan,  could  he  but 
call  to  mind,  and  apply  to  his  relief,  half  the  good 
things  which  that  excellent  heathen  emperor  and 
philofopher  Marcus  Antoninus  could  fuy  upon  this 
fubjecl.  Some  of  which  I  have  for  the  benefit  of 

*  A  man  defpifes  me :  what  then '  Did  he  know  me  more, 
he  would  perhaps  defpife  me  more.  But  I  know  myfclf  better 
than  he  can  know  me  \  and  therefore  defpifc  myfelf  more.  And 
though  his  contempt  in  this  inftance  may  be  groundlefs,  yet  in 
others  it  would  be  but  too  well  founded.  1  will  therefore  not 
only  bear  with,  but  forgive  it. 

It  has  been  reckoned  a.  wife  and  \\itty  anfwer  which  one  of 
the  philofophets  returned  to  his  friend,  who  advifed  him  to  re 
venge  an  injury  that  had  been  done  him  :  "  What  (fcys  he)  if 
aivais  kicks  me,  mull  I  needs  kick,  him  again  ?''  And  perhaps 
there  is  more  wit  than  wifdom  in  that  reply.  It  Items  i»deed 
to  cany  in  it  lomcthiug  of  a  true  greatness  of  mind  ;  but  does  it 
cot  at  the  fame  time  difeover  a  kind  of  haughty  and  contemptu 
ous  fpirit  ?  The  truth  is,  as  a  judicious  writer  obferves,  "  it  is 
at  bcft  but  a  lame  and  misfhapencd  charity  ;  ic  has  more  of  pride 
than  goodnefs.  We  Ihould  learn  of  the  holy  Jefus,  \vho  was 
not  only  meek,  but  lowly.  We  fhoul  '  contemn  the  injury,  and 
pity  the  weakncfs ;  but  fliould  not  difclain  or  dcfpife  the  peVfons 
of  our  enemies.  Charity  vaunteth  not  herfelf,  is  not  puffed  up, 
doth  not  behave  itfelf  unfeemly.''  See  Scoi^al's  Dutj  of  Loving 
our  Enemies. 

D  4  the 
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the  Englifh  reader  extra6ted,  and  thrown  into  the 
margin  *. 

(3.)  The 

"f  In  the  morning  remember  to  fay  to  thyfelf  ;  this  day  per 
haps  I  may  meet  with  Tome  impertinent,  ungrateful,  peevifh, 
tricking,  envious,  churlifh  fellow.  Now  all  thefe  ill  qualities 
proceed  from  an  ignorance  of  good  and  evil.  And  fince  I  am 
ib  happy  as  to  underftand  the  natural  beauty  of  a  good  action, 
and  the  deformity  of  an  ill  one  j  and  fince  the  perfon  that  dif- 
obliges  me  is  of  near  kin  to  me  ;  and  though  rot  juft  of  the  fame 
blood  and  family,  yet  of  the  fame  divine  extract  as  to  his  mind  j 
and  finaflly,  fince  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  can  do  me  a  real 
injury,  becaufe  he  cannot  force  me  to  do  a  difhonefl  thing  j  for 
thefe  reafons  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  hate  him,  or  fo  much 
as  to  be  angry  with  him.  Maxc.  Anton.  Medit.  b.  a.  §  j.. 

You  are  juft  taking  leave  of  the  world;  and  have  you  not  yet 
learned  to  be  friends  with  every  body  ?  And  that  to  be  an  honeft 
man,  is  the  only  way  to  be  a  wife  one  >  Id.  b  4.  §  37. 

To  expect  an  impolfibility  is  madnefs;  now  it  is  impofliblc 
for  ill  men  not  to  do  ill  things.  Id.  b.  5.  §  17. 

A  man  mifbehaves  himfelf  towards  me;  what  is  that  to  me  ?  Let 
him  look  to  that;  for  the  action  is  his,  and  he  acts  according  to 
his  own  difpofition.  As  for  me,  I  am  in  the  condition  provi 
dence  would  have  me,  and  am  doing  what  becomes  me.  Id* 
b.  4.  §  25. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  human  nature  above  brutes  to  love  thofe 
that  offend  us ;  in  order  to  this  confider,  (j.)  That  the  offending 
party  is  of  kin  to  you;  (2.)  That  he  acts-  thus,  becaufe  he 
knows  no  better;  (3.)  He  may  have  no  defign  to  offend  you  j 
(4.^)  You  will  both  of  you  quickly  be  in  your  graves;  but  above 
all,  (5.)  You  have  received  no  harm  from  him.  For  your  mind 
or  reafon  is  the  fame  as  it  v;as  before.  /</,  b.  7.  §  22. 

Think 
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(3.)  The  mind  is  apt  to  be  prejudiced  again  ft  or 
in  favour  of  certain  things  and  actions,  as  well  'as 
certain  fentiments  and  perfons. 

If 

Think  upon  your  laft  hour,  and  do  not  trouble  youifelf  about 
ether  people's  faults,  but  leave  them  there  where  they  mud  be 
anfwercd  for.  Id.  b.  7.  §  29. 

Do  not  return  the  temper  of  ill-natured  people  upon  them- 
felves,  nor  treat  them  as  they  do  the  reft  of  mankind.  Id.  b.  7. 

§55- 

Though  the  gods  are  immortal,  yet  they  not  only  patiently 

bear  with  a  wicked  world  through  fo  many  ages ;  but  what  is 
more,  liberally  provide  for  it:  and  are  you,  who  are  juft  going 
off  the  ftage,  weary  with  bearing,  though  you  are  one  of  thofe 
unhappy  mortals  yourfelf  ?  Id.  b.  7.  §  70. 

Never  difturb  yourfelf;  for  men  will  do  the  fame  untoward 
ailions  over  again,  though  you  burft  with  fpleen.  Id.  b.  8. 

§4- 

Reform  an  injurious  perfon  if  you  can  j  if  not,  remember  your 
patience  was  given  you  to  bear  with  him.  That  the  gods  'pa 
tiently  bear  with  fuch  men,  and  fometimes  heftow  upon  them 
health,  and  fame,  and  fortune.  Id.  b.  9.  §  1 1. 

When  people  treat  you  ill,  and  fhow  their  fpite,  and  (lander 
you,  enter  into  their  little  fouls,  go  to  the  bottom  of  them,  fearcli 
their  underftandings ;  and  you  will  foon  fee,  that  nothino-  they 
may  think  or  fay  of  you  need  give  you  one  troubtefome  thought, 
Id.  b.  9.  §  27. 

That  is  the  beft  thing  for  a  man  which  GOD  fends  him ;  and 
that  -is  the  beft  time,  when  he  fends  it.  Id.  b.  §  27. 

It  is  fometimes  a  hard  matter  to  be  certain3  whither  yotrruve 
i>  5  r,j- 
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If  therefore  you  find  in  yourfelf  a  fecret  difinclina- 
tion  to  any  particular  action  or  duty,  and  the  mind 
begins  to  caft  about  for  excufes  and  reafons  to  juftify 
the  neglect  of  it,  confider  the  matter  well :  go  to  the 
bottom  of  that  reluctance ;  and  fearch  out  what  it  is 
that  gives  the  mind  this  averfion  from  it.  Whether 
it  be  the  thing  or  acliion  itfelf,  or  fome  difcouraging 
circumftances  that  may  attend  it ;  or  fome  difagree- 
able  confequences  that  may  poflibly  flow  from  it;  or 
your  fuppofed  unfitnefs  for  it  at  prefent.  .  Now  all 
thefe  things  may  be  only  imaginary.  And  to  neglect 

received  il!  uf?ge  or  not;  for  men's  actions  oftentimes  look  worfe 
i!..ui  they  are  :  and  one  muft  be  thoroughly  informed  of  a  great 
>t-£!-.y  things,  before  he  can  rightly  judge.  Id.  b.  n.  §  tS. 

Coufider  how  much  more  you  often  fuffer  from  your  anger  and 
£iief,  than  from  thofe  very  tilings  for  which  you  are  angry  and 
grieved,  LI.  b.  n,  §  i£- 

When  you  fancy  any  ore  hath  tranfgreflcd,  fay  thus  to  your- 
ftlf :  *  How  do  I  know  it  is  a  fault  >  But  admit  it  is,  it  may  be 
his  confcience  hath  corrected  him  ;  and  then  he  hath  received 
his  punifhment  from  himfelf.'  LI.  b.  12.  §  16. 

To  thefe  I  ihail  add  two  more  quotations  out  of  the  facred 
writings,  of  incomparably  greater  weight  and  dignity  than  any 
of  the  fortmentioned.  "  Prov,  xix.  11.  The  difcretion  of  a 
man  deferreth  his  anger :  and  it  is  his  glory  to  pafs  over  a  tranf- 
grelTion.  Rom.  xii.  20.  21.  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him; 
if  he  tliiift,  give  him  drink  :  for  in  fo  doing,  thou  (halt  heap  coals 
of  lire  on  his  head.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
with  good," 

6  a  plain 
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a  plain  and  pofitive  duty  upon  fuch  confiderations, 
(hows  that  you  are  governed  by' appearances  more 
than  realities,,  by  fancy  more  than  reafon,  and  by  in 
clination  more  than  confcience. 

But  let  fancy  mufter  up  all  the  difcouragingcircum- 
ilances,  and  fet  them  in  the  moil  formidable  light, 
to  bar  your  way  to  a,  fuppofed  duty ;  for  inftance,  " it 
is  very  difficult,  I  want  capacity,  at  lea  ft  am  fo 
indifpofed  to  it  at  prefect,  that  I  (hall  make  no 
thing  of  it;  and  then  it  will  be  attended  with 
danger  to  my  perfon,  reputation  or  peace ;  and 
the  oppofition  I  am  like  to  meet  with  is  great, 
&c."  But  after  all,  is  the  call  of  providence 
clear?  Is  the  thing  a  plain  duty?  Such  as  reafon, 
confcience,  and  fcripture;  your  office,  character,  or 
perfonal  engagements  call  upon  you  to  difcharge?  If 
fo,  all  the  aforefaid  objections  are  vain  and  delufive. 
And  you  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  fummon  your 
courage,  and  in  dependence  on  divine  help,  to  fet 
about  the  bufmefs  immediately  and  in  good  earneft, 
and  in  the  beft  and  wifeft  manner  you  can;  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  you  will  find  the  greateft  dif 
ficulty  to  lie  only  in  the  firft  attempt; — thefe  frightful 
appearances  to  be  all  vifionary,  the  turning  lambs 
into  lions,  and  mole-hills  into  mountains  ; — and  that 
nothing  but  (loth,  folly  and  felf-indulgence  thus  fet 
your  imagination  on  \vork,  to  deter  you  from  a  plain 
duty,  -Your  heart  would  deceive  you,  but  you 
D  6  have 
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have  found  out  the  cheat,  and  do  not  be  itnpofed 
upon  *. 

Again,  fuppofe  the  thing  done  ;  confider  how  it 
will  look  then.  Take  a  view  of  it  as  paft;  and  what 
ever  pains  it  may  coft  you,  think  whether  it  will  not 
be  abundantly  recompenfed  by  the  inward  peace  and 
pleafure,  which  arifes  from  a  confcioufnefo  of  having 
afted  right.  It  certainly  will.  And  the  difficulties 
you  now  dread  will  enhance  your  future  fatisfac- 
tion.  But  think  again  haw  you  will  bear  there- 
flections  of  your  own  mind,  if  you  wilfully  neglect  a 
plain  and  ncccffary  duty  5  whether  this  will  not  oc- 
cafion  you  much  more  trouble  than  all  the  pains  you 
might  be  at  in  performing  it.  And  a  wife  man 
will  always  determine  himfelf  by  the  end  ;  or  by 
fuch  a  retrofpecYive  view  of  things,  coniidered  as  paft. 

Again,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  find  a  ftrong 
propenfity  to  any  particular  action,  examine  that 
with  the  like  impartiality.  Perhaps  it  is  what  nei 
ther  your  reafon  nor  confcience  can  fully  approve. 
And  yet  every  motive  to  it  is  flrongly  urged,  and 
every  objection  againft  it  flighted.  Senfe  and  ap 
petite  grow  importunate  and  clamorous,  and  want 
to  lead,  while  reafon  remonftrates  in  vain.  But 

*       "  The  wife  and  prudent  conquer  difficulties 
By  daring  to  attempt  them.     Sloth  and  folly 
Shiver  and  fhrink  at  fight  of  toil  and  danger, 
And  make  thj  impoifiLility  they  fear»" 

Roive, 

turn 
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turn  not  aficle  from  that  faithful  and  friendly  moni 
tor,  whilft  with  a  low,  ftill  voice  ihe  addreffes  you 
in  this  foft,  but  earned  language.  — "  Hear  me,  I 
befeech  you,  but  this  one  word  more.  The  action 
is  indeed  out  of  character  and  what  i  fhall  never  ap 
prove,  The  pleafure  of  it  is  a  great  deal  over- rated  ; 
you  will  certainly  be  difappointed.  It  is  a  falfe  ap 
pearance  that  now  deceives  you-  And  what  will  you 
think  of  yourfelf  when  it  is  paft,  and  you  come  to 
reflect  ferioufly  on  the  matter  ?  Believe  it,  you  will 
then  wifh  you  had  taken  me  for  your  counfellor,  in- 
ftead  of  thofe  enemies  of  mine,  your  lufts  and  paf- 
lions,  which  have  fo  often  mifled  you,  though  you 
know  I  never  did/' 

Such  fhort  recollections  as  thefe,  and  a  little  lei- 
fure  to  take  a  view  of  the  nature  and  confequences 
of  things  or  actions,  before  we  reject  or  approve 
them,  will  prevent  much  falfe  judgment  and  bad 
conduct  ;  and  by  degrees  wear  off  the  prejudices 
which  fancy  has  fixed  in  the  mind,  either  for  or 
againft  any  particular  action;  teach  us  to  diftinguifh 
between  things  and  their  appearances  ;  ftrip  them  of 
thofe  falfe  colours  that  fo  often  deceive  us;  correct 
the  fallies  of  the  imagination,  and  leave  the  reins  in 
the  hand  of  reafon. 

Before  I   difmifs  this  head,  I  muft  obferve  that 

fome  of  our  ftrongeft  prejudices  arife  from  an  excef- 

five  felf-efteem,  or  a  too  great  value  for  our  own 

9  good 
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good  fenfe  and  underftanding.  Philautus  in  every 
thing  (hows  himfelf  very  well  fatisfied  with  his  own 
wifdom  ;  which  makes  him  very  impatient  of  con 
tradiction,  and  gives  him  a  diftafte  to  all  who  (hall 
prefume  to  oppofe  their  judgment  to  his  in  any  thing. 
He  had  rather  perfevere  in  a  miftake  than  retra6l 
it,  left  his  judgment  fliould  fuflfer  ;  not  confidering 
that  his  ingenuity  and  good  fenfe  furTer  much  more 
by  fuch  obftinacy.  The  fulnefs  of  his  felf-fufficiency 
makes  him  blind  to  thofe  imperfections  which  every 
one  can  fee  in  him  but  himfelf.  So  that  however 
wife,  fincere  and  friendly,  however  gentle  and  fea- 
fonable  your  remonftrance  may  be,  he  takes  it  im 
mediately  to  proceed  from  ill-nature  or  ignorance  in 
you,  but  from  no  fault  in  him. 

Seneca,  I  remember,  tells  us  a  remarkable  ftory 
which  very  well  illuftrates  this  matter. — Writing  to 
his  friend  Lucilius,  "  My  wife  (fays  he)  keeps  Har- 
paftes  in  her  houfe  ftill,  who,  you  know,  is  a  fort  of 
family-fool,  and  an  incumbrance  upon  us.  For  my 
part  I  am  far  from  taking  any  pleafure  in  fuch  pro 
digies.  If  I  have  a  mind  to  divert  myfelf  with  a  fool, 
I  have  not  far  to  go  for  one  5  I  can  laugh  at  myfelf. 
This  filly  girl,  all  on  a  fudden,  loft  her  eye-fight  j 
and  (which  perhaps  may  feem  incredible,  but  it  is 
very  true)  me  does  not  know  that  fhe  is  blind  ;  but  is 
every  now  and  then  deiiring  her  governefs  to  lead 
her  abroad,  faying  the  houfe  is  dark." — Now  what 

we 
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we  laugh  at  in  this  poor  creature,  you  may  obferve, 
happens  to  us  all.  No  man  knows  that  he  is  covet 
ous,  or  infatiable.  Yet  with  this  difference ;  the 
blind  feek  fomebody  to  lead  them,  but  \ve  arc  con 
tent  to  wander  without  a  guide.  But  why  do  we 
thus  deceive  ourfelves  ?  The  difeafe  is  not  without 
us,  but  fixed  deep  within.  And  therefore  is  the  cure 
fo  difficult,  becaufe  we  do  not  know  that  we  are 
Tick  *. 

*  Sen.  Epifl.  51. 

The  reflection  calculated  above  all  others  to  allay  that  temper 
(referred  to  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter)  which  is  ever 
finding  out  provocations,  and  which  renders  anger  fo  impetu 
ous,  is,  that  we  ouifelves  are,  or  fnortly  (hall  be  fuppliants  for 
mercy  and  pardon  at  the  judgment-feat  of  GOD  ;  cafting  our 
felves  on  his  compaflkm  :  crying  out  for  mercy  : — imagine  fucli 
a  creature  to  talk  of  fatisfaclion  and  revenge; — refufmg  to  be 
entreated  : — difdaining  to  forgive  ; — extreme  to  mark  and  to  re- 
fetit  what  is  done  amifs  ;  imagine  this  and  you  can  hardly  bring 
to  yourfelf  an  inftance  of  more  impious  and  unnatural  arrogance* 

Paley>  Mar.  PkiL 
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CHAP.    X. 

THE    NECESSITY    AND    MEANS    OF    KNOWING 
OUR  NATURAL  TEMPERS. 

IX.  ANOTHER  very  important  branch  of  felf- 
knowleclge  is,  the  knowledge  of  thofe  governing  paf- 
fions  or  difpofitions  of  the  mind,  which  generally 
form,  what  we  call,  a  man's  natural  temper. 

The  difference  of  natural  tempers  feems  to  be 
chiefly  owing  to  the  different  degrees  of  influence  that 
the  feveral  paflions  have  upon  the  mind.  If,  for  exam 
ple,  the  paflions  are  eager  and  foon  raifed,  we  fay  the 
man  is  of  a  warm  temper:  if  more  fluggiOi  and 
flowly  raifed,  he  is  of  a  cool  temper :  according  as 
anger,  malice  or  ambition  prevail,  he  is  of  a  fierce, 
churliih  or  haughty  temper :  the  influence  of  the 
fofter  paffions  of  love,  pity  and  benevolence,  forms 
a  fweet,  fympathifing,  and  courteous  temper  :  and 
where  all  the  paflions  are  duly  poifed,  and  the  milder 
and  pleafing  ones  prevail,  they  make  what  is  com 
monly  called  a  very  good-natured  man. 

So  that  it  is  the  prevalence  or  predominance  of 
any  particular  paflion,  which  gives  the  turn  or  tinc 
ture  to  a  man's  temper,  by  which  he  is  diftinguiihed,. 

and 
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and  for  which  he  is  loved  and  dleemed,  or  (banned 
and  defpifed  by  others. 

Now  what  this  is,  thofe  we  converfe  with  are  foon 
fenfible  of.  They  prefently  fee  through  us,  and  know 
the  fault  of  cur  temper,  and  order  their  behaviour 
to  us  accordingly.  If  they  are  wife,  they  will  avoid 
touching  the  firing  which  they  know  will  raife  a  chf- 
cord  within  us.  If  they  are  our  enemies,  they  will 
do  it  on  purpofc  to  fet  us  on  tormenting  ourfelves. 
And  we  muft  fuffer  our  friends  fometimes  with  a 
gentle  hand  to  touch  it,  either  by  way  of  plcafant 
raillery  or  faithful  advice. 

But  a  man  muft  be  greatly  unacquainted  with  him- 
felf,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  his  predominant  paflion,  OF 
diftinguiihitig  temper,  when  every  one  elfe  ohferves 
it.  And  yet  how  common  is  this  piece  of  (elf-ig 
norance  ?  The  iwo  apo  les  Peter  and  John  difco- 
vered  it  in  that  very  action,  wherein  they  meant  to 
exprefs  nothing  but  a  hearty  zeal  for  their  mailer's 
honour  ;  which  made  him  tell  them,  u  that  they 
knew  not  what  manner  of  fpirit  they  were  of,"  Luke 
ix.  5.  that  inftead  of  a  principle  of  love  and  ge 
nuine  zeal  for  him,  they  were  at  that  time  governed 
by  a  fpirit  of  pride,  revenge  and  cruelty.  And  that 
the  apoftle  John  mould  be  liable  to  this  cenfure, 
\vhofe  temper  feemed  to  be  all  love  and  fweetnefs,  is 
a  memorable  inftance  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  for 
a  man  at  all  times  to  know  his  own  fpirit ;  and  that 
the  very  pa(TionA  which  feems  to  have  the  leaft  power 

over 
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over  his  mind,  may  on  fome  occafions  infenfibly  gain 
a  criminal  afcendant  there. 

The  neceffity  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  our  reign 
ing  paffions  appears  further  from  hence  ;  becaufe 
they  not  only  give  a  tincture  to  the  temper,  but  to 
the  underftanding  alio;  and  throw  a  ftrong  bias  on 
the  judgment.  They  have  much  the  fame  efie&  up 
on  the  eye  of  the  mind,  as  fome  di (tempers  have  up- 
'on  the  eyes  of  the  body.  If  they  do  not  put  it  out., 
they  weaken  it;  or  throw  falfe  colours  before  it,  and 
make  it  form  a  wrong  judgment  of  things.  And, 
in  fhort,  are  the  fource  of  thofe  forementioned  pre 
judices,  which  fo  often  abufe  the  human  underftand 
ing. 

Whatever  the  differentpafiions  themfelves  that  reign 
in  the  mind  may  be  owing  to,  whether  to  the  different 
texture  of  the  bodily  organs,  or  the  different  quantity 
or  motion  of  the  animal  fpirks,  or  to  the  native  turn 
and  cart  of  the  foul  itfelfj  yet  it  is  certain,  that  men's 
different  ways  of  thinking  arc  much  according  to  the 
predominance  of  their  different  paffions;  and  efpe- 
cially  with  regard  to  religion.  Thus  we  fee"  melan 
choly  people  are  apt  to  throw  too  much  gloom  upon 
their  religion,  and  reprefent  it.  in  a  very  uninviting 
and  unlovely  view,  as  all  auflerity  and  mortification  ; 
whilft  they,  who  are  governed  by  the  the  more  gay 
and  cheerful  paffions,  are  apt  to  run  into  the  other  ex 
treme,  and  too  much  to  mingle  the  pleafures  of  fenfe 
with  thofe  of  religion ;  and  are  as  much  too  lax,  as 

the 
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the  others  are  too  fevere.  And  fo  by  the  prejudice 
or  bias  of  their  refpeclive  pafiions,  or  the  force  ot 
their  natural  temper,,  are  led  into  the  miftake  on  both 
fides. 

'-  Would  a  man  therefore  know  himfelf,  he  muft 
ihiily  his  natural  temper;  his  conftitutional  inclina 
tions,  and  favourite  paffions  ;  for  by  thefe  a  man's 
judgment  is  eafily  perverted,  and  a  wrong  bias  hung 
upon  his  mind  :  thefe  are  the  inlets  cf  prejudice;  the 
unguarded  avenues  of  the  mind,  by  which  a  thoufand 
errors  and  fecret  faults  find  admiffion,  without  being 
obferved  or  taken  notice  of  *." 

And  that  we  may  m  re  eafily  come  at  the  know 
ledge  of  our  predominant  affections,  let  us  confider 
what  outward  events  do  mod  imprefs  and  move  us; 
and  in  what  manner.  What  is  it  that  ufually  creates 
the  greateft  pain  or  pleafure  in  the  mind  ? — As  for 
pain;  a  ftoic  indeed  may  tell  us,  "  that  we  muft 
keep  things  at  a  diftance  ;  permit  nothing  that  is 
outward  to  come  within  us  ;  let  externals  be  externals 
ftill."  But  the  human  make  will  fcarce  bear  thq 
rigour  of  that  philofophy.  Outward  things,  after 
all,  will  imprefs  and  affect  us.  And  there  is  no  harm 
in  this,  provided  they  do  not  get  the  pofleffion  of  us, 
overfet  our  reafon,,  or  lead  us  to  act  as  unbecoming 
men  or  chriftians.  And  one  advantage  we  may 
reap  from  hence  is,  the  manner  or  degree  in  which 

*  Spectator. 
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outward  things  imprefs  us,  may  lead  us  into  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  and  difcover  to  us  our 
weak  fide,  and  the  particular  paffions  which  have 
moft  power  over  us. 

Our  pleafures  will  likewife  difcover  our  reigning 
pafiions,  and  the  true  temper  and  difpofnion  of  the 
mind.  If  it  be  captivated  by  the  pleafures  of  fin,  it 
is  a  fign  the  prevailing  tafte  is  very  vicious  and  cor 
rupt;  if  with  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  very  low  and 
fordid  5  if  imaginary  pleafures,  and  the  painted 
fcenes~of  fancy  and  romance  do  mod:  entertain  it, 
the  foul  hath  then  a  trifling  turn  ;  if  the  pleafures  of 
fcience  or  intellectual  improvements  are  thofe  it  is 
mad  fond  of,  it  has  then  a  noble  and  refined  tafte  j 
but  if  the  pleafures  of  religion  and  divine  contempla 
tion  do  above  all  others  delight  and  entertain  it,  it 
has  then  its  true  and  proper  tafte,  its  temper  is  as 
it  fhbuld  be,  pure,  divine,  and  heavenly  ;  provided 
thcfe  pleafures  fpring  from  a  true  religions  principle, 
free  from  that  fuperftition,  bigotry  and  enthufiafm, 
under  which  it  is  often  difguifed. 

And  thus  by  carefully  obferving  what  it  is  that 
gives  the  mind  the  greateft  pain  and  torment,  or  the 
greateft  pleafure  and  entertainment,  we  come  at  the 
knowledge  of  its  reigning  paffions,  and  prevailing 
temper  and  difpofition. 

"  Include  thyfelf  then,  ,O  my  foul,  within  the 
compafs  of  thine  own  heart;  if  it  be  not  large,  it  is 

deep; 
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deep  ;  and  thou  wilt  there  find  exercife  enough. 
Thou  wilt  never  be  able  to  found  it;  it  cannot  be 
known,  but  by  him  who  tries  the  thoughts  and 
reins.  But  dive  into  this  fubject  as  deep  as  thou  canft. 
Examine  thyfelf;  and  this  knowledge  of  that  which 
paffes  within  thee  will  be  of  more  ufe  to  thee,  than 
the  knowledge  of  all  that  paffes  in  the  world.  Con 
cern  not  thyfelf  with  the  wars  and  quarrels  of  pub 
lic  or  private  perfons.  Take  cognizance  of  thofe 
contefts  which  are  between  thy  flefli  and  thy  fpirit; 
betwixt  the  law  of  thy  members,  and  that  of  thy 
underftanding.  Appeafe  thofe  differences.  Teach 
thy  flefh  to  be  in  fubjecYion.  Replace  reafon  on  its 
throne  ;  and  give  it  piety  for  its  counfellor.  Tame 
thy  paffions,  and  bring  them  under  bondage.  Put 
thy  little  ftate  in  good  order ;  govern  wifely  and 
holily  thofe  numerous  people  which  are  contained 
in  fo  little  a  kingdom;  that  is  to  fay,  that  multitude 
of  affections,  thoughts,  opinions  and  paffions  which 
are  in  thine  heart  *." 

*  Jurreuj 
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CHAP.     XI. 

CONCERNING  THE   SECRET   SPRINGS  OF  OUR 
ACTIONS. 

X.  ANOTHER  confiderable  branch  of  fdf- ac 
quaintance  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  motives 
and  fecret  fprings  of  our  actions. 

And  this  fometimes  cannot  without  much  pains 
be  acquired.  But  for  want  of  it,  we  {hall  be  in, 
danger  of  paffing  a  fa  lie  judgment  upon  our  actions, 
and  of  having  a  wrong  opinion  of  feveral  parts  of 
our  conduct. 

It  is  not  only  very  poffiblo,  but  very  common  for 
men  to  be  ignorant  of  the  chief  inducements  of  their 
behaviour;  and  to  imagine  they  act  from  one  mo 
tive,  whilft  they  are  apparently  governed  by  an 
other.  If  we  examine  our  views,,  and  look  into  our 
hearts  narrowly,  we  fhall  find  that  they  more  fre 
quently  deceive  us  in  this  refpect  than  we  are  aware 
of;  by  perfuading  us  that  we  are  governed  by  much 
better  motives  than  we  are.  The  honour  of  GOD, 
and  the  intereft  of  religion,  may  be  the  open  and 
avowed  motive;  whilft  fecular  intereft  and  fecret 
vanity  may  be  the  hidden  and  true  one.  While 

we 
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we  think  we  are  ferving  GOD,  we  may  be  only  fa- 
crificing  to  Mammon.  We  may,  like  Jehu,,  boaft 
of  oar  zeal  for  the  LORD,  when  we  are  only  ani 
mated  by  the  heat  of  our  natural  paffions  *  ; — may 
cover  a  cenforious  fpirit  under  a  cloak  of  piety ;  and 
giving  admonitions  to  others,  may  be  only  giving 
vent  to  our  fpleen. 

How  many  come  to  a  place  of  public  wormip 
out  of  cuftom  or  curiofity,  who  would  be  thought 
to  come  thither  only  out  of  confcience  ?  And  whilft 
their  external  and  profefled  view  is  to  ferve  GOD, 
and  -gain  good  to  their  fouls,  their  fecret  and  in 
ward  motive  is  only  to  mew  themfelves  to  advan 
tage,  or  to  avoid  fingularity,  and  prevent  others 
making  obfervations  on  their  abfence.  Munifi 
cence  and  almfgiving  may  often  proceed  from  a 
principle  of  pride  and  party-fpirit,  when  it  may  ap 
pear  to  be  the  effecT:  of  pure  piety  and  charity;  and 
feeming  acls  of  friendfhip  from  a  motive  of  felfifli- 
nefs. 

By  thus  difguiiing  our  motives  we  may  impofe 
upon  men,  but  at  the  fame  time  we  impofe  upon 
ourfelves ;  and  whilft  we  are  deceiving  others,  our 
own  hearts  deceive  us.  And  of  all  impoftures  fclf- 
deception  is  the  mod  dangerous,  becaufe  leaft  fuf- 
pecled. 

Now,  unlefs  we  examine  this  matter  narrowly,  we 
fhall  never  come  to  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  unlefs  we 

*  ^  Kings,  x.  16, 
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come  at  the  true  fpring  and  real  motive  of  our  ac 
tions,  we  (hall  never  be  able  to  form  a  right  judg 
ment  of  them ;  and  they  may  appear  very  different 
in  our  own  eye,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  from 
what  they  do  in  the  eye  of  GOD.  "  For  the  LORD 
feeth  not  as  man  feeth  :  for  man  looketh  on  the  out 
ward  appearance,  but  the  LORD  looketh  on  the 
heart,"  i  Sam.  xvi.  7.  And  hence  it  is_,  that  "  what 
is  highly  efteemed  among  men,  is  oftentimes  an 
abomination  in  the  fight  of  GOD,"  Luke  xvi.  15, 
((  Every  way  of  man  is  right  in  his  own  eyes :  but 
the  LORD  pondereth  the  hearts,"  Prov.  xxi.  2. 
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C  II  A  P.     XII. 

EVERY  ONE  THAT  KNOWS  HIMSELF,  IS  IN  A 
PARTICULAR  MANNER  SENSIBLE  HOW  FAIL 
HE  IS  GOVERNED  BY  A  THIRST  FOR  AP 
PLAUSE. 

XL  ANOTHER  thing  neceflary  to  unfold  a 
man's  heart  to  himfelf  is,  to  confider  what  is  his 
defire  for  fame ;  and  by  what  means  he  feeks  to  gra 
tify  that  particular  paffion. 

This  paffion  in  particular  having  always  fo  main 
a  ftroke,  and  oftentimes  fo  unfufpe&ed  an  influence 
on  the  moft  important  parts  of  our  conduct,  a  per 
fect  acquaintance  with  it  is  a  very  material  branch 
of  felf-know  ledge,  and  therefore  requires  a  diftincl 
and  particular  confide  ration. 

k  Emulation,  like  the  other  paffions  of  the  human 
mind,  (hows  itfelf  much  more  plainly,  and  works 
much  more  ftrongly  in  fome  than  it  does  in  others. 
It  is  111  itfelf  innocent ;  and  was  planted  in  our  na 
tures  for  very  wife  ends,  and  is  capable  of  ferving 
very  excellent  purpofes,  if  kept  under  proper  re- 
.0  notions  and  regulations.  But  without  thefe  it  de 
generates  into  a  mean  and  criminal  ambition. 

E  When 
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When  a  man  finds  fomething  within  him  that 
puflies  him  on  to  excel  in  worthy  deeds,  or  in  ac- 
lions  truly  good  and  virtuous,  and  purfues  that  de- 
iign  with  a  fteady  unafle6ted  ardour  without  referve 
or  falfehood,  it  is  a  true  fign  of  a  noble  fpirit.  For 
that  love  of  praile  can  never  be  criminal,  which  ex 
cites  and  enables  a  man  to  do  a  great  deal  more  good 
than  he  could  do  without  it.  And  perhaps  there 
never  was  a  fine  genius  or  noble  fpirit,  that  rofe 
above  the  common  level,  and  diftinguifhed  itfelf  by 
high  attainments  in  what  is  truly  excellent,  but  was 
fee  ret  ly,  and  perhaps  infenfibly,  prompted  by  the 
impulfe  of  this  paflion. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  man's  views  centre 
only  in  the  applaufe  of  others,  whether  it  be  de 
fer  ved  or  not ;  if  he  pants  after  popularity  and  fame, 
not  regarding  how  he  comes  by  it ;  if  his  paflion 
for  praife  urge  him  to  llretch  himlelf  beyond  the 
line  of  his  capacity,  and  to  attempt  things  to  which 
he  is  unequal ;  to  condefcend  to  mean  arts  and  low 
diimnulation  for  the  fake  of  a  name  ;  and  in  a  finif- 
ter,  indirect  way,  fue  hard  for  a  little  incenfe,  not 
caring  from  whom  he  receives  it;  it  then  degenerates 
into  what  is  properly  called  vanity.  And  if  it  ex 
cites  a  man  to  wicked  attempts,  and  makes  him 
willing  to  facririce  the  efteern  of  all  wife  and  good 
ment  to  the  fhouis  of  the  giddy  multitude;  if  his 
ambition  overleap  the  bounds  of  decency  and  truth, 
and  break  through  the  obligations  of  honour  and 

virtue, 
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virtue,  it  is  then  not  only  vanity,  but  vice;  a  vice 
the  molt  deftru£Uve  to  the  peace  and  happinefs  of 
human  fociety,  and  which  of  all  others  hath  made 
the  greateil  havock  and  devastation  among  men. 

What  an  in  (lance  have  we  here  of  the  wide  dif 
ference  between  common  opinion  and  truth  ?  That 
a  vice  fo  big  with  mifchief  and  rnifery  fhould  be 
miftafcea  for  a  virtue !  And  that  they  who  have 
been  moil  infamous  for  it  mould  be  crowned  with 
laurels,  even  by  thofe  who  have  been  ruined  by  it; 
and  have  thofe  laurels  perpetuated  by  the  common 
confent  of  men  through  after  ao-es  !  Seneca's  judo-- 

c  o  Jo 

ment  of  Alexander  is  certainly  more  agreeable  to 
truth  than  the  common  opinion  ;  who  called  him 
ua  public  cut-throat,  rather  than  a  hero;  and 
who,  in  feeking  only  to  be  a  terror  to  mankind, 
arofe  to  no  greater  an  excellence,  than  what  be 
longed  to  the  mo  ft  hurtful  and  hateful  animals  oil 
earth  V 

Certain 

*  How  different  from  this  is  the  judgment  of  Plutarch  in  this 
matter  ?  who,  in  his  oration  concerning  the  fortune  and  virtue 
of  Alexander,  exalts  him  into  a  true  hero;  and  juftifies  all  the 
svaftc  he  made  of  mankind  under  (the  fame  colour  with  which 
the  Spaniards  excufed  their  inhuman  barbarities  towards  the  poor 
Indians,  viz.)  a  pretence  of  civilizing  them.  And  in  attributing 
all  his  fuccefs  to  his  virtue,  he  talks  more  like  a  foldier  ferving 
under  him  in  his  wars,  than  an  hiftorian  who  lived  many  years 
afterwards,  whofe  bufmefs  it  was  to  tranfmit  his  character  im 
partially  to  future  ages.  And  in  whatever  other  refpefts  Mr. 
£  2-  Drvden 
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Certain  It  is.,  that  thefe  falfe  heroes,  who  feck  their 
o-ain  and  elorv  from   the  deftrucliion  of  their  own 

«b  c 

fpecies,  are,  of  all  men,  moft  ignorant  of  themfelves  : 
and  by  this  wicked  ambition  entail  infamy  and  curfes* 
upon  their  name  and  family,  inftead  of  that  immor 
tal  glory'  they  purfued,  and  imagined  they  had  at 
tained.  According  to  the  Prophet's  words,  u  Woe 
to  him  who  coveteth  an  evil  covetoufnefs  to  his 
houfe,  that  he  may  fet  his  neft  on  high  ;  that  he 
may  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  evil.  Thou 
haft  confulted  fliame  to  thine  houfe,  by  cutting  off 
many  people ;  and  haft  finned  againft  thy  foul/' 
Hab.  ii.  9,  10*. 

Now  no  man  can  truly  know  himfelf  till  he  be 
acquainted  with  this,,  which  is  fo  often  the  fecret 
and  unperceived  fpring  of  his  a<5tions,  and  obferves 
how  far  it  governs  and  influences  him  in  his  con- 
verfation  and  conduct. 

Dryden  may  give  the  preference  to  Plu.tauch  before  Seneca, 
(which  he  docs  with  much  zeal  in  his  preface  to  Plutarch's 
Lives)  yet  it  muft  be  allowed  that,  in  this  inftance  at  leaft,  the 
htter  {hows  more  of  the  philofopher.  See  Pint.  Mor.  vol.  i. 
ad  iin. 

*     O Tons  of  earth  \  Attempt  ye  ftill  to  rife, 

Bv' mountains  pi  I'd  on  mountains,  to  the  ikies  ?' 
Heav'n  ftill  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  furveys, 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raile. 
Who  wickedly  is  wife,  or  madly  brave, 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  or  more  a  knave. 

Pope's  Effny  on  Man. 

And 
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And  to  correct  the  irregularity  and  extravagance 
of  this  paffion,  let  us  bat  reflect  how  airy  and  un- 
fubftantial  a  pleafure  the  higheft  gratifications  of  it 
afford;  how  many  cruel  mortifications  it  expofes  us 
to,  by  awakening  the  envy  of  others;  to  what 
meannefs  it  often  makes  us  fubmit;  ho\v  frequently 
it  lofeth  its  end  by  purfuing  it  with  too  much  ardor 
(for  virtue  and  real  excellence  will  rife  to  the  view 
of  the  world,  though  it  be  not  mounted  on  the 
winces  of  ambition,  which  by  foaring  too  high  pro 
cures  but  a  more  fatal  fall)  ;  and  how  much  more 
iblid  pleafure  the  approbation  of  conference  will 
yield,  than  the  acclamations  of  ignorant  and  inif- 
taken  men,  who,  judging  by  externals  only,  cannot 
know  our  true  character;  and  whofe  commenda 
tions  a  wife  man  would  rather  defnifc  than  court. 
*'  Examine  but  the  fize  of  people's  fen  ft1,  arid  the* 
condition  of  their  underftandiug,  and  you  \\ill  never 
be  fond  of  popularity,  nor  afraid  of  t'cnfurc;  nor 
folicitous  what  judgment  they  may  form  of  you,  who 
know  not  how  to  ju  ge  rightly  of  themfelvcs  *." 

*  Marc.   Anton- 
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CHAP.     XIII. 

'WHAT  KIND  OF  KNOWLEDGE  WE  ARE  A  L~ 
READY  FURNISHED  WITH,  AND  WHAT  DE- 
G.REE  OF  ESTEEM  WE  SET  UPON  IT. 

XII.  J\.  MAN  can  never  rightly  know  himfelf, 
unlefs  he  examines  into  his  knowledge  of  other 
things. 

We  muft confider  then  the  knowledge  we  have; 
and  whether  we  do  not  fet  too  high  a  price  upon  it, 
and  too  great  a  value  upon  ourfclves  on  the  account 
of  it;  of  what  real  ufe.it  is  to  us,  and  what  effect  it 
hath  upon  us  ;  whether  it  does  not  make  us  too  ft  iff, 
unfociable,  and  afiuming ;  tefty  and  fupercilious, 
and  ready  to  defpife  others  for  their  fuppofed  igno 
rance.  If  fo,  our  knowledge,  be  it  what  it  will, 
does  us  more  harm  than  good.  We  were  better 
without  it ;  ignorance  itfelf  would  not  render  us  fo 
ridiculous.  Such  a  temper,  with  all  our  know 
ledge,  mows  that  we  know  not  ourfelves. 

"  A  man  is  certainly  proud  of  that  knowledge 
he  defpifes  others  for  the  want  of." 

How  common  is  it  for  fome  men  to  be  fond  of 
appearing  to  know  more  than  they  do,  and  of  feem- 
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ing  to  be  thought  men  of  knowledge?  To  which 
end  they  exhault  their  fund  almofl  in  all  companies, 
to  outfhine  the  red.  So  that  in  two  or  throe  con- 
verfations  they  are  drawn  dry,  and  you  fee  to  the 
bottom  of  them  much  footer  than  you  could  at 
firft  imagine.  And  even  that  torrent  of  learning, 
which  they  pour  out  upon  you  at  firft  To  unmerci 
fully:,  rather  confounds  than  fatisfies  you;  their  viii- 
ble  aim  is  not  to  inform  your  judgment,  but  dif- 
play  their  own;  you  have  many  things  to  query  and 
except  aeainft,  but  their  loquacity  gives  you  no- 
room  ;  and  iheir  good  fenfe  fct  off  to  fo  much  ad 
vantage  ftrikes  a  modeft  man  dumb  :  if  you  innft 
upon  your  right  to  examine^  they  retreat,  en  her  in 
confufion  or  equivocation,  and,  like  the  fcuttle-fifb', 
throw  a  large1  quantify  of  ink  behind  them,  that 
you  may  not  fee  where  to  purfue.  Whence  this 
foible  flows  is  obvious  enough.  Self-knowledge 
would  foon  correct  it. 

But  as  fome  ignorantly  affect  to  be  more  knowing 
than  they  are,  fo  others  vainly  affect  to  be  more 
ignorant  ihan  they  are  ;  who,,  to  (how  they  have 
greater  infight  and  penetration  than  other-  men,  in- 
fift  upon  the  aJbfolute  uncertainly  of  fcience ;  will 
difpute  even  firft  principles  ;  grant  nothing  as  cer 
tain ;  the  too  com  mop  die -it  of  abstracted:  debates 
exce. (lively  refined. 

Every  one  is  apt  to  fet  the  greateft  value  upon 
that  kind  of  knowledge,  in  which  he  imagines  he 
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himfeif  moll  excels;  'and  to  undervalue  all  other 
kinds  of  knowledge  in  comparifon  of  it.  There 
wants  fome  certain  rule  then,  by  which  every  man's 
Knowledge  is  to  be  tried,  and  the  value  of  it  elu 
triated.  And  let  it  be  this. — i(  That  is  the  beiband 
moft  valuable  kind  of"  knowledge  that  is  moft  fub- 
iervient  to  the  belt  ends  ;  i  e.  which  tends  to  make 
a  man  wifer  and  bettor,  or  more  agreeable  and  ufe- 
flil  both  to  himfelf  and  others." — For  knowledge  is 
but  a  mean  that  relates  to  fome  end.  And  as  all 
means  are  to  be  judged  of  by  the  excellency  cf  their 
ends,  and  their  expediency  to  produce  them  ;  fo 
that  mult  be  the  bed  knowledge  that  hath  the  di- 
re6te{l  tendency  to  promote  the  beft  ends  ;  viz.  a 
man's  own  true  happinefs,  and  that  of  others ;  in 
which  the  glory  of  GOD,  the  ultimate  end,  is  ever 
necerlari  1  y  con  i  p  ri  fed . 

Now  if  we  were  to  judge  of  the  feveral  kinds  of 
fcience  by  this  rule,  we  mould  find,  (i.)  Some  of 
them  to  be  very  hurtful  and  pernicious;  as  tending 
to  pervert  the  true  end  of  knowledge;  to  ruin  a 
man's  own  happinefs,  and  make  him  more  injurious 
to  fociety.  Such  is  the  knowledge  of  vice,  the  va 
rious  temptations  to  it,  and  the  feeret  ways  of  prac- 
tifing  it;  efpecially  the  arts  of  diiiimulation,  fraud, 
and  diflionefty.  (2.)  Others  will  be  found  unpro 
fitable  and  ufelefs.  As  thofe  parts  of  knowledge 
which,  though  they  may  take  up  much  time  and 
pains  to  acquire,  yet  anfwer  no  valuable  purpofe, 
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and  ferve  only  for  amufement,  and  the  entertain 
ment  of  the  imagination.  For  inttance,  an  ac 
quaintance  with  plays,  novels,  games.,  and  fafhions, 
in  which  a  perfon  may  be  very  critical  and  expert, 
and  yet  not  a  whit  the  wifer  or  more  ufeful  man* 
(3.)  Other  kinds  of  knowledge  are  good  only  rela 
tively  or  conditionally,  and  may  be  more  ufeful  to 
one  than  to  another;  viz.  a  (kill  in  a  man's  particu 
lar  occupation  or  calling,  on  which  his  credit,  live- 
lihood,  or  ufefulnefs  in  the  world  depends.  And 
as  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  valuable  in  proportion 
to  its  end,  fo  it  ought  to  be  cultivated  with  a  dili 
gence  and  efteem  anfwerable  to  that.  (Laftly,) 
Other  kinds  of  knowledge  are  good  abfolutely  and 
univerfallv ;  viz.  the  knowledge  of  GOD  and  our- 
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felves,  the  nature  of  our  final  happinefs,  and  the 
way  to  it.  This  is  equally  neceflary  to  all.  And 
how  thankful  mould  we  be,  that  we,  who  live  un 
der  the  light  of  the  gofpel,  and  enjoy  that  light  in 
its  perfection  and  purity,  have  fo  many  happy 
means  and  opportunities  of  attaining  this  moil  ufe 
ful  and  neceffary  kind  of  knowledge  ! 

A  man  can  never  underfrand  himfclf  then,  till  he 
make  a  right  eftimate  of  his  knowledge;  till  he  ex 
amine  what  kind  of  knowledge  he  values  himfelf 
molt  upon,  and  mod  diligently  cultivates  ;  how  high 
a  value  he  fcts  upon  it;  what  good  it  docs  him; 
what  eflfed  it  hath  upon  him ;  what  he  is  the  better 
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for  it;  what  end  it  anfwers  now  \  or  what  it  is  like 
to  anfwer  hereafter. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  a  man's  felf- ignorance 
difcovers  itfelf  more,  than  in  the  efteem  he  hath  for 
his  understanding,  or  for  himfelfon  the  account  of 
it.  It  is  a  trite  and  true  obfervation,  that  empty 
things  make  the  molt  found.  Men  of  the  leaft 
knowledge  are  moftapt  to  make  a  fhow  of  it,  and  to 
value  themfelves  upon  it ;  which  is  very  vifible  in 
forward  confident  youth,  raw  conceited  academics, 
and  thofe  who,  uneducated  in  youth,  betake  them 
felves  in  latter  life  to  reading,  without  tafte  or  judg 
ment,  only. as  an  accomplifliment,  and  to  make  a 
{how  of  fcholarfhip  ;  who  have  juft  learning  enough 
to  fpoil  company,  and  render  ihenifelves  ridiculous, 
but  not  enough  to  make  either  th-emfelves  or  others 
at  all  the  wifer. 

But  befule  the  forementioned  kinds  of  knowledge, 
there  is  another  which  is  commonly  called  falfe 
knowledge;  which,  though  it  often  impofes  upon, 
men  under  the  (how  and  femblance  of  true  know 
ledge,  is  really  worfe  than  ignorance.  Some  men 
have  learned  a  great  many  things,  and  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  learn  them,  and  fraud  very 
high  in  their  own  opinion  on  account  of  them, 
which  yet  they  mull  unlearn  before  they  are  truly 
wife.  They  have  been  at  a  vaft  expenfe  of  time, 
and  painFj  and  patience.,  to  heap  together,  and  to 
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confirm  themfelves  in,  a  fetof  wrong  notions,  which 
they  lay  up  in  their  minds  as  a  fund  of  valuable  know 
ledge  -}  but  which  if  they  try  hy  the  foremen  tioned' 
rules,  viz.  "  the  tendency  they  have  to  make  them 
wifer  and  better,  or  more  ufeful  and  beneficial  to 
others,"  will  be  found  to  be  worth  juft  nothing 
at  all. 

Beware  of  this  falfe  knowledge.  For  as  there  is 
nothing,  of  which  men  are  more  obftinately  tena 
cious,  fo  there  is  nothing  that  renders  them  more 
vain,  or  more  averfe  from  feif-knowledge.  Of  all 
things,  men  are  mod  fond  of  their  wrong  notions. 

The  apoftle  Paul  often  fpeaks  of  thefe  mem,  and 
their  felf-fufficiency,  in  very  pointed  terms ;  whor 
"  though  they  fcem  wife,  yet  rnufl  become  fools  be 
fore  they  are  wife,  i  Cor.  iii.  18.  Though  they 
think  they  know  a  great  deal,  know  nothing  yet  as 
they  .ought  to  know,  i  Cor.  viii.  2.  But  deceive 
themfelves,.  by  thinking  themfelves  fomething  when- 
they  are  nothing,  Gal.  vi.  3.  And  whilft  they  de- 
fire  to  be  teachers  of  others,  underftand  not  what 
they  fay,  nor  whereof  they  affirm,  i  Tim.  i.  7  And 
muft  themfelves  to  be  "taught,  what  are  the  firlt 
rudiments  and -principles  of  wifdom,"  Heb.  v.  12. 
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CONCERNING  THE   K  NO  WLED  GE,  GUARD, 
GOVERNMENT   OF  OUR  THOUGHTS. 


XIII.  ANOTHER  part  of  fel'f-knowledge  confids 
in  a  due  acquaintance  with  oar  owii  thoughts',  and 
the  inward  workings  of  the  imagination. 

The  right  government  of  the  thoughts  requires  no 
fmall  art,  vigilance,  and  refolutiori.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  fuch  vaft  importance  to  the  peace  and  im 
provement  of  the  mind,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
be  at  fome  pains'  about  it.  A  man  that  hath  fo 
numerous  and  turbulent  a  family  to  govern  as  his 
own  thoughts,  which  are  apt  to  be  under  the  in 
fluence  and  command  of  his  paffions  and  appetites, 
ought  not  to  be  long  from  home.  If  he  is,  they 
will  foon  grow  mutinous  and  diforderly  under 
the  conduct  of  thofe  headftrong  guides,  and  raife 
great  clamours  and  difturbances,  and  fometimes  on 
the  flighted  occafions.  And  a  more  dreadful  fcene 
of  mifery  can  hardly  be  imagined,  than  that  which 
is  occafioned  by  fuch  a  tumult  and  uproar  within, 
when  a  raging  confcience  or  inflamed  paffions  are 
let  loofe  without  check  or  controul.  A  city  ia 
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flames,  or  the  mutiny  of  a  drunken  crew  on  board 
a  ihip  who  have  murdered  the  captain,  and  are 
butchering  one  another,  are  but  faint  emblems  of 
it.  The  tohrient  of  the  mind,  under  fuch  an  infur* 
rcction  and  mercilefs  ravage  of  the  paffions,  is  not 
eafy  to  be  conceived.  The  mod  revengeful  man 
cannot  wifh'his  enemy  a  greater. 

Of  what  vaft  importance  then  is  it  for  a  man  to 
watch  over  his  thoughts,  in  order  to  a  right  govern 
ment  of  them  ?  To  cOnfider  what  kind  of  thoughts 
find  the  ealieft  admiffion,  in  what  manner  they  ih- 
finuate  themfelves,  and  upon  what  occafions. 

It  was  an  excellent  rule  which  a  wife  heathen 
prefcribed  to  himfelf,  in  his  private  meditations; 
((  Manage,  (fays  he)  all  your  actions  and  thoughts 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  you  were  juft  going  out  of 
the  world  *."  Again,  "A  man  is  feldom,  if  ever,  un 
happy  for  not  knowing  the  thoughts  of  others ;  but 
he  that  docs  not  attend  to  his  own,  is  certainly  mi- 
ferablef." 

*  Marc  Anton.  Medit.  lib.  2.  §  n. 

•{•  "  Nothing  can  be  more  unhappy  than  that  man,  who  ranges 
every  where,  ranfacks  every  thing,  digs  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  dives  into  other  men's  boforns,  but  does  not  confider'  all 
the  while  that  hi^o\vn  mind  will  afford  him  fufficiem  fcope'for 
inquiry  and  entertainment,  and  that  the  care  and  improvement 
of  himfelf  will  give  him  bufmefs  enough. 

"  Your  difpofmon  will  be  fuitable  to  that  which  you  moft 
frequently  think  on  ;  for  the  foul  is,  as  it  were,  tinged  with  the 
colour  and  complexion  of  its  own  thoughts,"  w&fc*  Anton. 
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It  may  be  worth  oar  while  then  here  to  difcufs 
this  matter  a  little  more  particularly  ;  and  confider, 
(i.)  What  kind  of  thoughts  are  to  be  excluded  or 
rejected.  And,  (2-)  What  ought  to  be  indulged 
and  entertained  in  the  heart. 

I.  Some  thoughts  ought  to  be  immediately  ba- 
niflied  as  foon  as  they  have  found  entrance.- — And 
if  we  are  often  troubled  with  them-,  the  fa-fed  way 
will  be  to  keep  a  good  guard  on  the  avenues  of  the 
mind  by  which  they  enter,  and  avoid  thofe  occafions 
which  commonly  excite  them.  Sometimes  it  is 
much  eafier  to  prevent  a  bad  thought  entering  the 
mind  than  to  get  rid  of  it  when  it  is  entered. — More 
particularly, 

(i  )  Watch  againft  all  fretful  and  discontented 
thoughts,  which  do  but  chafe  and  wound  the  mind 
to  no-purpofe.  To  harbour  thefe,  is  to  do  yourfelf 
more  injury  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  your  greatefl 
enemy  to  do  you.  It  is  equally  a  chriilian's  in- 
tereft  and  duty  to  learn,  "  in  whatever  ftate  he  is, 
therewith  to  be  content,"  Phil.  iv.  u. 

(a.)  Harbour  not  too  anxious  and  apprehenfive 
thoughts.  By  giving  way  to  tormenting  fears,  or  fuf- 
picions  of  fome  approaching  danger  or  troublefome 
event;  fome  not  only  anticipate,  but  double  the  evil 
they  fear,  and  undergo  much  more  from  the  ap~ 
prehenfion  of  it  before  it  comes,  than  by  fuffering  it 
when  it  is  come.  This  is  a  great,  but  common 
weaknefs  $  which  a  man  fhould  endeavour  to  arm 
4  himfelf 
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himfelf  againft  by  fuch  kind  of  reflexions  as  thefe  j 
*  — "  Are  not  all  thefe  events  under  the  certain  di 
rection  of  a  wife  providence  ?  If  they  befall  mey 
they  are  then  that  fhare  of  flittering  which  GOD 
hath  appointed  me,  and  which  he  expects  I  (hould 
bear  as  a  chriftian.  How  often  hath  my  too  timor 
ous  heart  magnified  former  trials  ?  which  I  found 
to  be  lefs  in  reality  than  they  appeared  in  their  ap 
proach.  And  perhaps  the  formidable  afpecl:  which 
they  put  on,  is  only  a  ftratagem  defigned  on  purpofs 
to  divert  me  from  fome  point  of  duty,  or  to  draw  me 
into  fome  fin,  to  avoid  them.  However,  why 
Ihould  I  torment  myfelf  to  no  purpofe  ?  The  pain 
and  affliction  that  the  dreaded  evil  will  give  me 
when  it  comes,  is  of  GOD'S  fending;  the  pain  I  feel 
in  the  apprehenfion  of  it  before  it  comes,  is  of  my 
own  procuring.  Whereby  I  often  make  my  fuf- 
fe rings  more  than  double;  for  this  overplus  of  them, 
which  I  bring  upon  myfelf,  is  often  greater  than 
that  meafure  of  them  which  the  hand  of  providence 
immediately  brings  upon  me." 

(3..)  Difmife,  as  foon  as  may  be,  all  angry  and 
wrathful  thoughts.  Thefe  will  but  canker  and  cor 
rode  the  mind,  and  difpofe  it  to  the  worft  temper  in 
the  world,  viz.  that  of  fixed  malice  and  revenge. 
Anger  may  fteal  into  the  heart  of  a  wife  man,  but  it 
refts  only  in  the  bofom  of  fools,  Ecclef.  vii.  9.  Make 
all  the  moft  candid  allowances  for  the  offender. 
Confider  his  natural  temper*  Turn  your  anger  into 
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pity.  Repeat  I  Cor.  xiii.  Think  of  the  patience 
and  xmeeknefs  of  Chrift,  and  the  petition  of  the 
Lord's-prayer ;  and  how  much  you  ftand  in  need 
of  forgivenefs  yourfelf,  both  from  God  and  man  ; 
how  fruitlefs,  how  foolifh  is  indulged  refentment ; 
how  tormenting  to  yourfelf.  You  have  too  much 
good-nature  willingly  to  give  others  fo  much  torment; 
and  why  mould  you  give  it  yourfelf?  You  are  com 
manded  to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourfelf,  but  not 
forbidden  to  love  yourfelf  as  much.  And  why  mould 
you  do  yourfelf  that  injury,  which  your  enemy  would 
be  glad  to  do  you  *  ?  Elpecially, 

(4.)  Banifli  all  malignant  and  revengeful  thoughts, 
than  which  nothing  can  make  a  man  more  defpica- 
ble;  and  nothing  can  be  more  oppofite  to  the  tem 
per  which  chriftianity  was  defigned  to  promote.  If 
your  revenge  be  not  fatisfied,  it  will  give  you  tor 
ment  now  ;  if  it  be,  it  will  give  you  greater  here 
after.  None  is  a  greater  felf-tormentor  than  a  ma 
licious  and  revengeful  man,  who  turns  the  poifon  of 
his  own  temper  in  upon  himfelf. 

(5.)  Drive  from  the  mind  all  filly,   trifling,  and 

*  The  chriftian  precept  in  this  cafe  is,  «  Let  not  the  fun  go 
down  upon  your  wrath,"  Eph.  iv.  26.  And  this  precept  Plu 
tarch  tells  us  the  Pythagoreans  praftifed  in  a  literal  fenfe  5 
"  Who,  if  at  any  time  in  a  patlion  they  broke  out  into  oppro 
brious  language,  before  fun-fet  gave  one  another  their  hands, 
and  with  them  a  difcharge  from  all  injuries ;  and  fo  with  a  mu 
tual  reconciliation  parted  friends.'3  Plutarch. 
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unreafonable  thoughts,  which  fometimcs  get  into 
it  we  know  not  how,  and  feize  and  pofiefs  it  before 
\ve  are  aware,  holding  it  in  empty,  idle  amufe- 
jnents,  that  yield  it  neither  pleafure  nor  profit,  and 
turn  to  no  manner  of  account  in  the  world;  but  only 
confume  time,  and  prevent  a  better  employment  of 
the  mind.  And  indeed  there  is  little  difference  whe 
ther  we-  fpend  the  time  in  ileep,  or  in  thefe  waking 
dreams.  Nay,  if  the  thoughts  which  thus  infenfibly 
iteal  upon  you  be  not  altogether  abfurd  and  whim- 
fical,  yet  if  they  are  impertinent,  and  imfeafonablc, 
they  ought  to  be  difmifled,  becaufe  they  keep  out 
better  company. 

(6.)  Caft  out  all  wild  and  extravagant  thoughts, 
all  vain  and  fantaftical  imaginations.  Suffer  not 
your  thoughts  to  roam  upon  things  that  never  were, 
and  perhaps  never  will  be ;  to  give  you  a  vifionary 
pleafure  in  the  profpe6l  of  what  you  have  not  the 
leaft  reafon  to  hope,  or  a  needlefs  pain  in  the  appre- 
henfion  of  what  you  have  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  fear. 
— The  truth  is,  next  to  a  clear  confeience  and  a 
found  judgment,  there  is  not  a  greater  bleffing  than  a 
regular  and  well-governed  imagination  ;  to  be  able 
to  view  things  as  they  are,  in  their  true  light  and 
proper  colours;  and  to  diftinguifh  the  falfc  images 
that  are  painted  en  the  fancy,  from  the  reprefenta- 
tions  of  truth  and  reafon,  For  how  common  a 
tiling  is  it  for  men,  before  they  are  aware,  to  con 
found  reafon  rmd  fancy,  truth  and  imagination  to 
gether  1 
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cether  ?  To  take  the  flaflics  of  the  animal  fpirits 
for  the  light  of  evidence  ?  And  think  they  believe 
things  to  be  true  or  falfe,  when  they  only  fancy 
them  to  be  fo?  And  fancy  them  to  be  fo,  becaufe  they 
would  have  them  for  Not  confklering  that  mere  fancy 
is  only  the  ignis  fatuus  of  the  mind  ;  which  often  ap 
pears  brighteit,  when  the  mind  is  m  ft  covered  with 
darknefs;  and  will  be  lure  to  lead  them  aftray,  who 
follow  it  as  their  guide.  Near  akin  to  thefe  are, 

(7.)  Romantic  and  chimerical  thoughts.  By 
which  I  mean  that  kind  of  wild -fire,  which  the 
brifknefs  of  the  animal  fpirits  fonietimes  fuddenly 
flafhes  upon  the  mind,  and  excites  images  that  are 
fo  extremely  ridiculous  and  abfurd,  that  one  can 
fcarce  forbear  wondering  how  they  could  get  admit 
tance,  Thefe  random  nights  of  the  fancy  are  foon 
gone;  and  thus  differ  from  that  caftle-buildingof  the 
imagination  before-mentioned,  which  is  a  more  fet 
tled  amufement  But  thefe  arc  too  incoherent  and 
fenfelefs  to  be  of  long  continuance  ;  and  are  the 
maddeft  fallies  of  the  fancy  that  can  be. — I  kno\v 
not  whether  my  reader  underftands  now  what  I 
mean  ;  but  if  he  attentively  regard  all  that  paffes 
in  his  mind,  perhaps  he  may  hereafter  by  expe*- 
rience. 

(8.)  Repel  all  impure  and  lafcivious  thoughts  ; 
which  taint  and  pollute  the  mind;  and  though  hidden 
from  men,  are  known  to  GOD,  in  whofe  eye  they 
are  abominable.  Our  Saviour  warns  us  againfl  thefe 

as- 
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as  a  kind  of  fpiritual  fornication,  Matt.  v.  28.  and 
i  neon  ii  (tent  with  that  purity  of  heart  which  his  go- 
fpel  requires. 

(9.)  Take  care  how  you  too  much  indulge  gloomy 
and  melancholy  thoughts.  Some  are  dii'pofecl  to  fee 
every  thing  in  the  word  light.  A  black  cloud  hangs 
hovering  over  their  minds  ;  which,  when  it  falls  in 
fhowers  through  the  eyes,  is  difperfed;  and  all  with 
in  is  ferene  again.  This  is  often  purely  mechanical; 
and  owing  either  to  fome  fault  in  the  bodily  confti- 
tution,  or  fome  accidental  diforder  in  the  animal 
frame.  However,  he  who  confults  the  peace  of  his 
own  mind  will  be  upon  his  guard  againft  this,  which 
fo  often  robs  him  of  it. 

(10.)  On  the  other  hand,  let  not  the  imagination 
be  too  fprightly  and  triumphant.  Some  are  as  un- 
reafonably  exalted,  as  others  are  depreffed;  and  the 
fame  perfon  at  different  times  often  runs  into  both 
extremes,  according  to  the  different  temper  and  flow 
of  the  animal  fpirits.  And  therefore  the  thoughts, 
which  fo  eagerly  crowd  into  the  mind  at  fuch  times, 
ought  to  be  fufpe&ed  and  well-guarded;  otherwife 
they  will  impofe  upon  our  judgments,  and  lead  us 
to  form  fuch  a  notion  of  ourfclves  and  of  things, 
which  we  mall  foon  fee  fit  to  alter,  when  the  mind 
is  in  a  more  fettled  and  fedate  frame. 

Before  we  permit  our  thoughts  to  judge  of  things, 
we  muft  fet  reafon  to  judge  our  thoughts;  for  they 
are  not  always  in  a  proper  condition  to  execute  that 

office, 
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office.  We  do  not  believe  the  character  which  a 
man  gives  us  of  another,  unlefs  we  have  a  good  opi 
nion  of  his  own  ;  fo  neither  mould  we  believe  the 
verdict  which  the  mind  pronounces,  till  we  flrft  exa 
mine  whether  it  be  impartial  and  imbiafied ;  whe 
ther  it  be  in  a  proper  temper  to  judge,  and  have  pro 
per  lights  to  judge  by.  The  want  of  this  previous 
a6t  of  felf-judgment,  is  the  caufe  of  fo  much  felf- 
deception  and  falfe  judgment. 

(Laftly,)  With  abhorrence  reject  immediately  all 
profane  and  blafphemous  thoughts;  which  are  fome- 
times  fuddenly  injected  into  the  mind,  we  know  not 
how.  And  all  thofe  thoughts  which  are  apparently 
temptations  and  inducements  to  fin,  our  Lord  hath, 
by  his  example,  taught  us  to  treat  in  this  manner, 
Mat.  iv.  10. 

Thefe  then  are  the  thoughts  we  mould  carefully 
guard  againft. — And  as  fome  of  them  may  be  fre 
quently  infinuating  themfelves  into  the  heart,  re 
member  to  fet  reafon  at  the  door  of  it  to  guard  the 
paflage,  and  bar  their  entrance,  or  drive  them  out 
forthwith  when  entered  ;  not  only  as  impertinent, 
but  mifchievous  intruders. 

But,  II.  There  are  other  kind  of  thoughts  which 
we  ought  to  indulge,,  and  with  great  care  and  dili 
gence  retain  and  improve. 

Whatever  thoughts  give  the  mind  a  rational  or 
religious  pleafnre,  and  tend  to  improve  the  heart  and 
underilanding,  are  to  be  favoured,  often  recalled, 

and 
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and  carefully  cultivated;  nor  (lioulcl  we  difrnifs 
them,  till  they  have  made  fome  impreffions  on  the 
mind,  which  are  like  to  abide  there. 

And  to  bring  the  mind  into  a  habit  of  recovering, 
retaining,  and  improving  fuch  thoughts^  two  things 
are  neceflary  : 

(i.)  To  habituate  ourfelves  to  a  clofe  and  rational 
way  of  thinking.  And,  (2.)  To  moral  reflections 
and  religious  contemplations. 

(i.)  To  prepare  and  difpofe  the  mind  for  the 
entertainment  of  good  and  ufeful  thoughts,  we  muft 
take  care  to  habituate  it  to  a  ckfe  and  rational  way 
of  thinking. 

When  you  have  ftarted  a  good  thought,  purfue  it; 
do  not  prefently  lofe  fight  of  it,  nor  fuffer  any  trifling 
fuggeftion  that  may  intervene  to  divert  you  from  it. 
Difmifs  it  not  till  you  have  fifted  and  exhaufted  it, 
and  well  considered  the  fcveral  confequences  and  in 
ferences  that  reful t  from  it.  However,  retain  not 
the  fubjedt  any  longer  than  you  find  your  thoughts 
run  freely  upon  it;  for  to  confine  them  to  it  when 
it  is  worn  out,  is  to  give  them  an  unnatural 
bent,  without  fufficient  employment ;  which  will 
make  them  flag,  or  be  more  apt  to  run  off  to  fome- 
thing  elfe. 

And  to  keep  the  mind  intent  on  the  fubje&  you 
think  of,  you  muft  be  at  fome  pa-ins  to  recall  and  refix 
your  defultory  and  rambling  thoughts.  Lay  open 
the  fubjed,  in  as  many  lights  and  views  as  it  is  ca~ 
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pable  of  being  reprefcnted  in.  Clothe  your  beft  ideas 
in  pertinent  and  well-chofen  words,  deliberately  pro 
nounced  ;  or  commit  them  to  writing. 

Whatever  be  the  fubject,  admit  of  no  inferences 
from  it,  but  what  you  fee  plain  and  natural.  This 
Is  the  way  to  furnifli  the  mind  with  true  and  folid 
knowledge.  As  on  the  contrary,  falfe  knowledge 
proceeds  from  not  understanding  the  fubjecl:,  or 
drawing  inferences  from  it  which  are  forced  and  un 
natural  ;  and  allowing  to  thofe  precarious  inferences, 
or  confequences  drawn  from  them,  the  fame  degree 
of  credibility  as  to  the  molt  rational  and  beft  efta- 
blifhed  principles. 

Beware  of  a  fuperficial,  flight,  or  confufed  view  of 
things.  Go  to  the  bottom  of  them,  and  examine  the 
foundation  ;  and  be  fatisfied  with  none  bufclear  and 
diftinft  ideas,  when  they  can  be  had,  in  every  thing 
you  read,  hear,  or  think  of.  For  reding  in  imper 
fect  and  obfcure  ideas,  is  the  fource  of  much  con- 
fufion  and  miftake. 

Accuftom  yourfelf  to  fpeak  naturally,  pertinently, 
and  rationally,  on  all  fubjects,  and  you  will  foon 
learn  to  think  fo  on  the  bed;  efpecially  if  you  often 
converfe  with  thofe  perfons  that  fpeak,  and  thofe  au 
thors  that  write,  in  that  manner. 

And  fuch  a  regulation  and  right  management  of 
your  thoughts  and  rational  powers,  will  be  of  great 
and  general  advantage  to  you,  in  the  purfuit  of  ufe- 
ful  knowledge,  and  a  good  guard  againft  the  levities 

and 
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and  frantic  failles  of  the  imagination.  Nor  will  you 
be  fenfible  of  any  difadvantage  attending  it,  except 
ing  one;  viz.  its  making  you  more  feniible  of  the 
weaknefs  and  ignorance  of  others,  who  are  often 
talking  in  a  random,  inconfequential  manner  ;  and 
whom,  however,  it  may  oftentimes  be  more  prudent 
to  bear  with,  than  contradict.  But  the  vail  benefit 
that  this  method  will  be  of  in  tracing  out  truth  and 
detecting  error,  and  the  fadsfaction  it  will  give  you  in 
the  cool  and  regular  exercifes  of  felf- employment,  and 
in  the  retaining,  purfuing,  and  improving  good  and 
ufeful  thoughts,  will  more  than  compenfate  this 
petty  difadvantage. 

(2.)  If  we  would  have  the  mind  furnimed  and  en 
tertained  with  good  thoughts,  we  mud  inure  it  to 
moral  and  religious  fubjects. 

It  is  certain  the  mind  cannot  be  more  nobly  or 
ufefully  employed  than  in  fuch  kind  of  contempla 
tions.  Becaule  the  knowledge  it  thereby  acquires, 
is  of  all  others  the  moft  excellent  knowledge  ;  and 
that  both  in  regard  to  its  object  and  its  end  ;  the 
object  of  it  being  GOD,  and  the  end  of  it  eternal  hap- 
pinefs. 

The  great  end  of  religion  is  to  make  us  like  God5 
and  conduct  us  to  the  enjoyment  of  him.  And 
whatever  hath  not  this  plain  tendency,  and  especially 
if  it  have  the  contrary,  men  may  call  religion,  if 
they  pleafe,  but  they  cannot  call  it  more  out  of  its 
name.  And  svhatever  is  called  religious  knowledge, 

if 
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if  it  does  not  direct  us  in  the  way  to  this  end,  is  not 
religious  knowledge ;  but  fomewhat  elfe  falfely  lo 
called.  And  fome  are  unhappily  accuitomed  to  fuch 
an  abufe  of  words  and  underftanding,  as  not  only 
to  call,  but  to  think,  thofe  things  religion,  which 
are  the  very  reverfe  of  it ;  and  thofe  notions  religious 
knowledge,  which  lead  them  the  furtheft  from  it, 

The  fincerity  of  a  truly  religious  principle  cannot 
be  better  known,  than  by  the  readinefs  with  which 
the  thoughts  advert  to  GOD,  and  the  pleafure  with 
which  they  are  employed  in  devout  exerciles.  And 
though  a  perfon  may  not  always  be  fowell  pleafed  with 
hearing  religious  things  talked  of  by  others,  whofe 
different  tafte,  fentiments,  or  manner  of  exprefiioa 
may  have  fomething  difagreeable ;  yet  if  he  have  na 
inclination  to  think  of  them  himfelf,  or  convede 
with  himfelf  about  them,  he  hath  great  reafon  t^ 
fufpecl:  that  his  heart  is  not  right  with  GOD.  But 
if  he  frequently  and  delightfully  exercife  his  rnind  in 
divine  contemplations,  it  will  not  only  be  a  good 
mark  of  his  fincerity,  but  will  habitually  difpofe 
it  for  the  reception  of  the  beft  and  moft  ufefu] 
thoughts,  and  fit  it  for  the  nobleft  entertainments. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  it  is  of  as  great  importance 
for  a  man  to  take  heed  what  thoughts  he  entertains 
as  what  company  he  keeps  ;  for  they  have  the  fame 
effeel:  upon  the  mind.  Bad  thoughts  are  as  in- 
fe&ious  as  bad  company ;  and  good  thoughts  folace, 
inftrucl:,  and  entertain  the  mind.,  like  good  com 
pany. 
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pany.  And  this  is  one  great  advantage  of  retire- 
tnent  ;  that  a  man  may  choofe  what  company  he 
pleafes,  from  within  himfelf. 

As  in  the  worM  we  frequently  meet  with  had 
company  ;  fo  in  folitude  we  are  often  troubled  with 
impertinent  and  unprofitable  thoughts,  as  well  as 
entertained  with  agreeable  and  ufeful  ones.  And  a 
man  that  hath  fo  far  loft  the  command  of  himfelf, 
as  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  every  fooliih  or  vexing 
thought,  is  much  in  the  fame  Situation  as  a  hod, 
vvhttfe  houfe  is  open  to  all  comers  :  whom,  though 
ever  fo  noify,  rude,  and  troublesome,  he  cannot  get 
rid  of;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  hath 
fome  recompence  for  his  trouble,  the  former  none  at 
all  ;  but  is  robbed  of  his  peace  and  quiet  for  no 
thing. 

Of  fuch  vaft  importance  to  the  peace,  as  well  as 
the  improvement  of  the  inind,  is  the  right  regulation 
of  t'he  thoughts.  This  will  be  my  apology  for  dwell 
ing  fo  long  on  this  branch  of  the  fubje^t,  which  I 
fhall  conclude  with  one  obfervation  more ;  that  it  is 
a  very  dangerous  thing  to  think,  as  too  many  are 
apt  to  do,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what 
thoughts  they  entertain  in  their  hearts;  fince  the 
reafon  of  things  concurs  with  the  teftimony  of  the 
holy  fcriptures  to  aflure  us,  that  the  allowed  thought 
cf  foolifhnefs  is  fin,  Prov.  xxiv,  9. 
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CHAP.    XV. 

CONCERNING  THE  MEMORY. 

XIV.  A  MAN  that  knows  himfelf  will  have  a 
regard  not  only  to  the  management  of  his  thoughts, 
but  the  improvement  of  his  memory. 

The  memory  is  that  faculty  of  the  foul,  which 
was  defigned  for  the  ftore-houfe  or  repofitory  of  its 
moft  ufcful  notions  ;  where  they  may  be  laid  up  in 
fafety,  to  be  produced  upon  proper  occafions. 

Now  a  thorough  felf-acquaintance  cannot  be  had 
without  a  proper  regard  to  this  in  two  refpe£ts. 
(i.)  Its  furniture,  (3.)  Its  improvement. 

(i.)  A  man  that  knows  himfelf  will  have  a  regard 
to  the  furniture  of  his  memory  :  not  to  load  it  with 
trafli  and  lumber,  a  fet  of  ufelefs  notions  or  low  con 
ceits,  which  he  will  be  afhamed  to  produce  before 
perfons  of  tafle  and  judgment. 

If  the  retention  be  bad,  do  not  crowd  it.  It  is 
of  as  ill  confequence  to  overload  a  weak  memory,  as 
a  weak  ftomach.  And  that  it  may  not  be  cumbered 
with  trafh,  take  heed  what  company  you  keep,  what 
books  you  read,  and  what  thoughts  you  favour ; 
otherwife  a  great  deal  of  ufelefs  rubbifh  may  fix  there 
before  you  are  aware,  and  take  up  the  room  which 
6  ought 
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ought  to  be  poflfefled  by  better  notions.  But  let  not 
a  valuable  thought  flip  from  you,  though  you  purfue 
it  with  much  time  and  pains  before  you  overtake  it. 
The  regaining  and  reflxing  it  may  be  of  more  avail 
to  you  than  many  hours  reading. 

What  pity  is  it  that  men  mould  take  fuch  immenfe 
pains,  as  fome  do,  to  learn  thofe  things  which  as 
fbon  as  they  become  wife,  they  mud  take  as  much 
pains  to  unlearn  ! — A  thought  that  ihould  make  us 
very  cautious  about  the  proper  furniture,  of  our 
minds. 

(2.)  Self-knowledge  will  acquaint  a  man  with  the 
extent  and  capacity  of  his  memory,  and  the  right 
way  to  improve  it. 

There  is  no  final  I  art  required  to  improve  a  weak 
memory,  fo  as  to  turn  it  to  as  great  an  advantage  as 
many  do  theirs  which  are  much  fironger.  A  fev/ 
fhort  rules  to  this  purpofe  may  be  no  unprofitable 
digreilion. 

(i.)  Beware  of  all  kinds  of  intemperance  in  the 
indulgence  of  the  appetites  and  paflions.  ExcefTes 
of  all  kinds  do  great  injury  to  the  memory. 

(2.)  If  it  be  weak  do  not  overlade  it.     Cha^e  it 

O 

only  with  the  moft  nfeful  and  folid  notions.  A 
fmall  veifel  fhouid  not  be.  fluffed  with  lumber.  But 
if  its  freight  be  precious,  and  judicioufly  flowed,  it 
may  be  more  valuable  than  a  (hip  of  twice  its  bur 
then. 

(3.)  Recur  to  the  help  of  a  common  pi  ace- book, 
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according  to  Mr.  Locke's  method*.  And  review  it 
once  a  year.  But  take  care  that  by  condoling  to 
yQur  minutes  or  memorial  aids,  you  do  not  excufe 
fihe  labour  of  tlie  memory  ^  which  is  one  difadvan- 
tage  attending  this  method. 

(4.)  Take  every  opportunity  of  uttering  your  bed 
thoughts  in  converfation,  when  the  fubje<5l  will  admit 
of  it.  This  will  deeply  imprint  them.  Hence  com 
mon  (lory- tellers  never  forget  the  tales  they  relate, 
though  ever  fo  -fitly. 

(5.)  Join  to  the  idea  that  you  would  remember 
fome  other  that  is  more  familiar  to  you,  which  bears  a 
fimiiitu.de  to  it  either  in  its  nature,  or  in  the  found  of 
the  word  by  which  it  is  exprefled;  or  that  hath  fome 
relation  to  it  either  in  time  or  place.  And  then  by 
recalling  this,  which  is  .eafiiy  remembered,  you  will 
by  a  kind  of  connection  of  ideas  draw  in  that  which 
is  thus  linked  or  joined  with  it  ;  which  othervvife 
you  might  hunt  after  in  vain. — This  rule  is  of  ex- 
celJent  ufe  to  help  you  to  remember  names. 

(6.)  What  you  are  determined  to  remember,  think 
of  before  you  go  to  fleep  at  night,  and  the  firil  thing 
in  the  morning,  when  the  faculties  are  frefli.  And 
recollect  in  the  evening  every  thing  worth  remem 
bering  the  day  paft. 

(7.)  Think  it  not  enough  to  furnlm  this  flore- 

*  See  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  in  which  Mr. 
Locke's  method  of  keeping  a  common-place  book  is  fully  ex 
plained. 

houfe 
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houfe  of  the  mind  with  good  thought?,  but  lay  them* 
up  there  iir  order,  digelled  or  ranged  under  proper 
fubjecls  or  dalles.  That  whatever  fubjeet  you  havo 
occafion  to  think  or  talk  upon  you  may  have  re-- 
eourfe  immediately  to  a  good  thought,  which  yon 
heretofore  laid  up  there  under  that  fubject.  So  that 
the  very  mention  of  the  fubjecl:  may  faring  the 
thought  to  hand  ;  by  which  means  you  \\ill  cany 
a  regular  common-place  book  in  your  memory.; 
And  it  may  not  be  amifs  fometimes-  to  like  an  in 
ventory  of  this  mental-  furniture,  and  recollect  how 
many  good  thoughts  you  have  there  treasured  u\r 
under  fuch  particular  fubje&s,  and  whence  you  had 
them. 

(Laft-Iy,)-  Nothing  helps  the  memory  more  than 
often  thinking,  writing,  or  talking  on  thofe  fubjecls'' 
that  you  would  remember. — But  enough  of  this.. 
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CONCERNING  THE   MENTAL  TASTE, 

XV.  A  MAN  that  knows  himfelf,  is  fenfible  of, 
rind  attentive  to  the  particular  tafte  of  his  mind, 
efpecially  in  matters  of  religion. 

Now  this  tafte  in  matters  relating  to  religion,  ge 
nerally  arifes  from  the  difference  of  education  and 
cuftom.  And  the  true  reafon  why  fome  perfons  have 
an  inveterate  difrelifh  to  certain  circumftantials  of 
religion,  though  ever  fo  justifiable,  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  fixed  efteem  for  others  that  are  more  ex 
ceptionable,  may  be  no  better  than  what  I  have 
heard  fome  very  honeftly  profefs,  viz.  that  the  one 
they  have  been  ufed  to,  and  the  other  not.  As  a 
perfon  by  long  ufe  and  habit  acquires  a  greater  relim 
for  coarfe  and  unwholefome  food  than  the  moft  deli 
cate  diet;  fo  a  perfon  long  habituated  to  a  fet  of 
phrafes,  notions,  and  modes>  may  by  degrees  come 
to  have  fuch  a  veneration  and  efteem  for  them,, 
as  to  defpife  and  condemn  others  which  they 
have  not  been  accuftomed  to,  though  perhaps 
more  edifying  and  more  agreeable  to  fcripture  and 

reafonojki&jGi 

The  tafte  for  mental  objects  is  much  the  fame 

with 
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with  that;  which  with  regard  to  the  obje&s  of  fenfe 
we  call  fancy ;  for  as  one  man  cannot  be  laid  to  have 
a  better  judgment  in  food  than  another,  merely  be- 
caufe  he  likes  fome  kind  of  meats  better  than  he ; 
fo  neither  can  he  be  faid  to  have  a  better  judgment 
in  matters  of  religion,  merely  bccaufe  he  hath  a 
greater  fondnefs  for  fome  particular  doclrines  and 
forms. 

But  though  this  mental  taftc  be  not  the  fame  as 

D 

the  judgment,  yet  it  often  draws  the  judgment  to  it; 
and  fometimes  very  much  perverts  it. 

This  appears  in  nothing  more  evidently  than  in 
the  judgment  people  pafs  upon  the  fermons  they 
hear.  Some  are  bed  pleafed  with  thole  difcourfes 
that  are  pathetic  and  affe6ting,  others  with  what  is 
more  folid  and  rational,  and  others  with  the  fub- 
lime  and  myilical ;  nothing  can  be  too  plain  for  the 
tafte  of  fome,  or  too  refined  for  that  of  others.  Some 
are  for  having  the  addrefs  only  to  their  reafon  and 
vmderftanding,  others  only  to  their  affeciions  and 
paffions,  and  others  to  their  experience  and  con- 
fciences.  And  every  hearer  or  reader  is  apt  to  judge 
according  to  his  particular  tafte,  and  to  eftecm  him 
the  beft  preacher  or  writer  who  pleafes  him  mod  ; 
without  examining  firft  his  own  particular  tafte,  by 
which  he  judgeth. 

It  is  natural  indeed  for  every  one  to  defire  to  have 

his  own  tafte  pleafed,  but  it  is  uureafonable  in  him 

F  4  to 
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aslhe.beft,  and  make  it  ate  ft  and  itand'- 
vard:  to  others,-  But  .much-  more  unreafonable  to  ex- 
peel;  that:  he  -who,  fpcaks  in  public  (honkl  alwavs 
ipcak  to  his  tafle  ;  which  might  as  reaibnably  be 
sifpe&ed  by  another  of  a,  different  tafle.  But  it  can 
no  more  be  expelled,  that  what  is  delivered  to  a 
multitude  -of  hearers  (hould  alike  fuit  all  their  taftes, 
than  that  a  fingle  difh,  though  prepared  with  ever 
-fo  much  art  and  exa<5tnefs,  fhoukl  equally  pleafe  a 
great  variety  of  appetites^  among  which  there  may 
be  Tome  perhaps  very  nice  and  fickly. 

It  is  the  preacher'*  duty  to  adapt  hisfubjecls  to  the 
tafte  of  his  hearers,  as  far  as  fidelity  and  conference 
will  admit;  becaufe  it  is  well  known  from  reafon 
and  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  advice  and  prac 
tice  of  the  apoftle  Paul  *,  that  this  is  the  beft  way 
to  promote  their  edification.  But  if  their  tafte  be  to 
tally  vitiated,  and  incline  them  to  take  in  that  which 
will  do  them  more  harm  than  good,  and  to  relim 
poifon  more  than  food,  the  molt  charitable  thing  the 
preacher  can  do  in  that  cafe  is,  to  endeavour  to  cor 
rect  fo  vicious  an  appetite,  which  loaths  that  which 
is  moft  wholefome,  and  craves  that  which  is  per- 
nicious  5  this,  I  fay,  it  is  his  duty  to  attempt  in  the 

*  Rom.  xv.  2.  Let  every  one  of  us  pleafe  his  neighbour  for 
his  good  to  edification,  i  Cor.  ix.  2.1+  To  the  weak,  became 
las  weak,  that  !  might  gain  the  weak  :  I  am  made  all  things  to 
all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  fave  fome." 

xnoft 
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mod  gentle  and  prudent  manner  he  can,  though  he 
run  the  ri(k  of  having  his  judgment  or  orthodoxy 
called  in  queftion  by  them,  as  it  very  poffibly  may; 
for  commonly  they  are  the  moft  arbitrary  and  im- 
merciful  judges  in  this  cafe,  who  are  leaft  abte 
to  judge. 

There  is  not  perhaps  a  more  unaccountable  weak-- 
nefs  in  human  nature  than  this,  that  with  regard 
to  religious  matters,  our  animofilies  are  generally 
greateft  where  our  differences  are  leaft  :  they  who 
come  pretty  near  to  our  ftandard,  but  flop  fliort 
there,  are  more  the  objects  of  our  difguft  and  cen- 
ftire,  than  they  who  continue  at  the  greateft  dift- 
ance  from  it.  And  it  requires  the  greateft  know 
ledge  and  command  of  our  temper  to  get  over  this 
weaknefs.  To  whatever  fecret  fpring  in  the  human 
mind  it  may  be  owing,  I  {hall  not  ftay  to  inquire; 
but  the  thing  itfclf  is  too  obvious  not  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  - 

Now  we  fhouhl  all  of  us  be  careful  to  find  out 
and  examine  our  proper  tafte  of  religious  things; 
that  if  it  be  a  falfe  one,  we  may  rectify  it ;  if  a  bad 
one  mend  it ;  if  a  right  and  good  one,  ftrengtheri 
and  improve  it.  For  the  mind  is  capable  of  a  falfe' 
tafte,  as  well  as  the  palate  :  and  comes  by  it  the 
fame  way ;  viz.  by  being  long  ufed  to  unnatural  re- 
liilies,  which  by  cuftom  become  grateful/  And 
having  found  out  what  it  is,  aacl  examined  it  by  the 
F'5  tell1- 
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teftof  fc'ripture,  reafon,  and  confcience,  if  it  be  not 
very  wrong  let  us  indulge  it,  and  read  thofe  books 
that  are  mod  fuited  to  it,  which  for  that  reafoa 
will  be  moft  edifying.  But  at  the  fame  time  let 
us  take  care  of  two  things,  (i.)  That  it  do  not 
bias  our  judgment,  and  draw  ns  into  error.  (3.)  That 
it  do  not  cramp  our  charity,  imd  lead  us  to  cenfori- 
cufnefs. 
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fc&tia   -•!•.,  j/.jij 
CHAR    XVII. 

OF     OUR     GREAT     AND      GOVERNING     VIEWS 
IN    LIFE. 

XVI.  ANOTHER  part  of  felf-knowledge,  is  to 
know  what  are  the  great  ends  for  which  we  live. 

We  muft  confider  what  is  the  object  at  which  we 
are  aiming;  the  general  maxims  and  principles  we 
live  by ;  or  whether  we  are  governed  by  no  fixed 
principles;  or  by  fuch  as  we  are  afhamed  to  own. 

There  are  few  that  live  fo  much  at  random  as  not 
to  have  fome  main  end  in  eye ;  fomcthing  that  in 
fluences  their  conduct,  and  is  the  great  object  of 
their  purfuit  and  hope.  A  man  cannot  live  with 
out  fome  leading  views;  a  wife  man  will  always 
know  what  they  are,  whether  it  is  fit  he  mould, be 
led  by  them  or  no ;  whether  they  be  fuch  as  his 
underftanding  and  reafon  approve,  or  only  fuch  as 
fancy  and  inclination  fugged.  He  will  be  as  much 
concerned  to  act  with  reafon,  as  to  talk  with  rea 
fon  ;  as  much  adiamed  of  an  impropriety  and  con 
tradiction  in  his  character,  as  in  his  converfation. 

Where  do  our  views  centre  ?  In  this  world  we 
F  6  are 
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are  in ;  or  in  that  to  which  we  are  going  ?  If  our  hopes 
and  joys  centre  here,  it  is  a  mortifying  thought,, 
that  we  are  every  day  departing  from  our  happi- 
nefs ;  but  if  they  are  fixed  abov.e,  it  is  a  joy  to 
think  that  we  are  every  day  drawing  nearer  to  the 
object  of  our  higheft  wifhes. 

Is  our  main  care  to  appear  great  in  the  eye- of 
man;  or  good  in  the  eye  of  GOD  ?  If  the  former;.. 
we  expofe  ourfelves  to  the  pain  of  a  perpetual  dif- 
appointment.  For  it  is  much  if  the  envy  of  men 
do  not  rob  us  of  a  good  deal  of  our  juft  praife,  or 
if  our  vanity  will  be  content  with  that  which  they 
allow  us.  But  if  the  latter  be  our  main  care;  if 
our  chief  view  is  to  be  approved  of  GOD,  we  are 
laying  up.  a  fund  of  the  mod  lafting  and  folixl  fa- 
tisfa&ion.  Not  to  fay  that  this  is  tire  true  ft  way 
to  appear  great  in  the  eye  of  men  ;  and  to  conci 
liate  the  efteem  of  all  thofe  whofe  praife  is  worth 
our  wifh. 

"  Be  this  then,  O  my  foul,  thy  wife  and  ftead^ 
purfuit ;  let  this  crrcumfcribe  and  direct  thy  views ; 
be  this  a  law  to  thee,  from  which  account  it  wrong 
to  depart,  whatever  difrefpect  or  contempt  it  may 
expofe  thee  to  from  others  * ;  be  this  the  chara&ef 

*  What  you  have  once  wifely  purpofed,  ftick  to,  as  a  Jaw 
not  to  be  violated  without  guilt.  And  mind  not  what  others 
fay  of  you. 

Fix  your  chara&er,  and  keep  to  it  j  whether  ak>ne  or  in  com 
pany.  Eptiittus. 

4  thou 
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them  refolveft  to  live  up  to,  and  at  all  times  to 
maintain  both  in  public  and  private,  viz.  a  friend; 
and  lover  of  GOD  ;  in  whofe  favour  thou  centrefl: 
all  thy  prefent  and  future  hopes.  Carry  this  view 
with  thee  through  life,  and  dare  not  in  any  inftance.* 
to  ad  mconfiftently  with  it," 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XVIII. 

HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  TRUE  STATE  OF  OUR 
SOULS  ;  AND  WHETHER  WE  ARE  FIT  TO 
DIE. 

.LASTLY,  the  moft  important  point  of  felf-know- 
ledge  after  all  is,  to  know  the  true  ftate  of  our  fouls 
towards  GOD  ;  and  in  what  condition  we  are  to  die. 

Thefe  two  things  are  infeparably  connected  in 
their  nature,  and  therefore  I  put  them  together. 
The  knowledge  of  the  former  will  determine  the 
latter,  and  is  the  only  thing  that  can  determine  it; 
for  no  man  can  tell  whether  he  is  fit  for  death,  till 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  true  flate  of  his  own  foul. 

This  now  is  a  matter  of  fuch  vaft  moment,  that  it 
is  amazing  any  corifiderate  man,  or  any  one  who 
thinks  what  it  is  to  die^  fhould  reft  fatisfied  with  an 
uncertainty  in  it. — Let  us  trace  out  this  important 
point  then  with  all  poflible  plainnefs;  and  fee  if  we 
cannot  come  to  fome  fatisfaclion  in  it  upon  the  mofl 
folid  principles. 

In  order  to  know  then  whether  we  are  fit  to  die^ 
\ve  mud  firft  know  what  it  is  that  fits  us  for  death. — . 
And  the  anfwer  to  this  is  very  natural  and  eafy  $ 

viz. 
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viz.  that  only  fits  us  for  death,  which  fits  us  for  hap* 
pinefs  after  death. 

This  is  certain. — -But  the  queftion  returns.  What 
is  it  that  fits  us  for  happinefs  after  death  ? 

Now  in  anfwer  to  this,  there  is  a  previous  queflion 
neceflary  to  be  determined ;  viz.  what  that  happi 
nefs  is  ? 

It  is  not  a  fool's  paradife,  or  a  Turkim  dream  of 
fenfitive  gratifications.  It  muft  be  a  happinefs 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  foul.  And  what  can  that 
be,,  but  the  enjoyment  of  GOD,  the  beft  of  beings^ 
and  the  author  of  ours  ? 

The  queRion  then  comes  to  this  -,  what  is  that 
which  fits  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  GOD,  in  the  fu 
ture  (late  of  feparate  fpirits  ? 

And  methinks  we  may  bring  this  matter  to  a  very 
fure  and  {hort  ilfue ;  by  faying,  it  is  that  which 
makes  us  like  to  him  now. — This  only  is  our  proper 
qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  him  after  death, 
and  therefore  our  only  proper  preparation  for  death. 
For  how  can  they,  who  are  unlike  to  GOD  here, 
expert  to  enjoy  him  hereafter?  And  if  they  have  no 
juft  ground  to  hope  that  they  mall  enjoy  GOD  in 
the  other  world,  how  are  they  fit  to  die  ? — 

So  that  the  great  queftion,  Am  I  fit  to  die?  re- 
iolves  itfelf  into  this,  Am  I  like  to  GOD  ?  For  it  is 
this  only  that  fits  me  for  heaven  \  and  that  which 
fits  me  for  heaven,  is  the  only  thing  that  fits  me  for 
death. 
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Let  this  point  then  be  well  fearched  into,  and  ex 
amined  very  deliberately  and  impartially. 

Moft  certain  it  is,  that  GOD  can  take  no  real  Com 
placency  in  any  but  thofe  that  are  like  Him;  and 'it- 
is  as  certain,  that  none  but  thofe  that  are  like  Him 
can 'take  pleaftire  in  Him. — But  GOD  is  a  moft  pure 
and  holy  being;  a  being  of  infinite  love,  mercy  and 
patience  :  whofe  righteoufnefs  is  invariable,  whofe 
-veracity  is  inviolable,  and  whofe  wifdom  is  unerring. 
Thefe  are  the  moral  attributes-of  the  Divine  Being, 
in  which  He  requires  us  to  imitate  Him  ;  the  ex^- 
prefs  lineaments  of  the  Divine  Nature,  in  which  all 
good  mrn  bear  a  refemMance  to  Him  ;  and  for  the 
fake  of  which  only  they  are  the  objects  of  his  de 
light :  for  GOD  can  love  none  but  thofe  that  bear 
this  imprefs  of  his  own  image  on  their  fouls. —  Do- 
we  find 'then  thefe  vifi-ble  traces  of  the  Divine  Image 
there  ?  Can  we  make  out  our  likenefs  to  Him  in  his 
holinefs,  goodnefs,  mercy,  righteoufnefs,  truth,  and 
\vifdom?  Iffo,  it  is  certain  ,we  are  capable  of  en* 
joying  Him,  and  are/  the  proper  objects  of  his 
love. — By  this  we  know  we  are  fit  to  die,  becaufe 
by  this  we  know  we  are  fit  for  happinefs  after 
death. 

Thus  then,  if  we  are  faithful 'to  our  confciences, , 
and  impartial  in  the  examination  of  our  lives  and 
tempers,  we  may  foon  come  to  a  right  determina 
tion  of  this  important  queftion,  what  is  the  true 
Hate  of  our  fouls  towards  GOD  ?  and  in  what  .con 
dition 
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cation  are  we  to  die  *?  Which  as  it  is  the  moil  im 
portant,  fo  it  is  the  Jail  in  (lance  of  felf-  knowledge 
I  ihall  mention  :  and  with  it  clofe  the  firft  part  of 
this  iubjecl;. 

*  "  Nor  do  I  apprehend  the  knowledge  of  our  ftate  (call  ic 
alTurancc  if  you  pleafe)  fo  uncommon  and  extraordinary  a  thing 
as  fome  are  apt  to  imagine.  Underftand  hy  allurance  a  fatisfac- 
tory  evidence  of  the  thing,  fuch  as  excludes  allreaibnable  doubts 
and  difquitting  fears  of  the  contrary,  though,  it  may  be,  not  all 
traniient  fufpicions  and  jealoufies.  And  fuch  an  aflurance  and 
certainty  multitudes  have  attained,  and  enjoy  the  comfort  of; 
and  indeed  it  is  of  fo  high  importance,  that  it  is  a  wonder  any 
thoughtful  chriftian  that  believes  an  eternity  can  be  eafy  one 
week  or  day  without  it,"  Benncfs  Cbrifl,  Qra/.p,  569* 
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PART     II. 

SKEWING  THE  GREAT  EXCELLENCE  AND  AD 
VANTAGES  OF  THIS  KIND  OF  SCIENCE. 

HAVING  in  the  former  part  of  the  fubjea  laid 
open  fome  of  the  main  branches  of  felf-knowledge, 
or  pointed  out  the  principal  things  which  a  man 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with,  relating  to  himfelf ;  I 
am  now,  reader,  to  lay  before  you  the  excellency 
and  ufefulnefs  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  as  an  in 
ducement  to  labour  after  it  by  a  detail  of  the  feveral 
great  advantages  which  attend  it,  and  which  fliall  be 
recounted  in  the  following  chapters. 
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CHAP.     L 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE  THE   SPRING  OF  SELF- 
POSSESS  ION. 

I.  V^/NE  great  advantage  of  felf-knowledge  \s9 
that  it  gives  a  man  the  trueft  and  mod  conftant  felf~ 
pofTeffion. 

A  man  that  is  endowed  with  this  excellent  know 
ledge  is  calm  and  eafy.  , 

(i.)  Under  affronts  and  defamation.  For  he 
thinks  thus :  "  I  am  fure  I  know  myfelf  better  than 
any  man  can  pretend  to  know  me.  This  calumnia 
tor  hath,  indeed,  at  this  time  mifled  his  mark,  and 
fhot  his  arrows  at  random;  and  it  is  my  comfort 
that  my  confidence  acquits  me  of  his  angry  imputa 
tion.  However,  there  are  worfe  crimes  which  he 
might  more  juilly  accufe  me  of;  which  though  hid 
den  from  him,  are  known  to  myfelf.  Let  me  fet 
about  reforming  them  ;  left,  if  they  come  to  his  no 
tice,  he  ihould  attack  me  in  a  more  defencelefs  part, 
finil  fomething  on  which  to  faften  his  obloquy  ;  and 
thereby  fix  a  lafting  reproach  upon  my  character*." 

*  If  you  are  told  that  another  reviles  you,  do  not  go  about  to 
vindicate  you rfelf,  but  reply  thus ;  my  other  faults  I  find  are 
>,/!cien  from  him,  elic  1. mould  have  heard  of  them  too.  Epifletvs. 

There 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  good  fenfe  in 
that  common  fayino;  and  doctrine  of  the  Stoics^ 
though  they  might  carry  it  too  far,  that  it  is  not 
things,  hut  thoughts  that  dlflurb  and  hurt  us*. 
Now  as  felt'- acquaintance  teaches  a  man  the  right 
government  of  the  thoughts,  (as  is  fhown  above, 
Part  I.  Chap.  XIV.)  it  will  h«lp  himto  expel  all 
anxious,  tormenting,  and  fruitlcfs  thoughts,  and  re 
tain  the  moft  qtriethig  aixl-  nfeful  ones ;  and  fo  keep 
all  eafy  within.  Let  a  man  hut  try  the  experiment, 
and  he  will  find  that  a  little  refolution  will  make  the 
grea-teil  part  of  the  difficulty  vaniih., 

(2-)  Self-knowledge  will  be  a.  good  haHaft  to  ths 
rn-ind  under  any  accidental  hurry  or  diforder  of  the 
paffions.  It  curbs  their  impetuodty ;  puts  the  reins 
into  the  hands  of  reafon ;  quells  the  nfing  ftorm^ 
ere  it  make  fhipwreck  of  the  conference.  And 
teaches .  a>  man  to  6C  leave  off  contention  before  it  be 
meddled  with,'*  Prov.  xvii.  14.  it  being  much  fafer 
to  keep  the  lion  chained,  than  to  encounter  it  in  its 

*  It  is  not. things^. but  men's  opinions  of  things  that  clifturb 
them.— Remember,  it  is  not  he  that  reviles  or  affaults  you,  that 
injures  you,  but  your  thinking  that  they  have  injured  you. — 
No  man  can  hurtyout  unlefs  you  permit  him  j  then  only  are  you 
hurt  when  you  think  yourfelf  fo. 

Things  do  .not.  touch  the.  mind,  but  ftand  quietly  without^ 
the  vexation   comes  from  within,  from  our  fufpicions  only.— 
Things  thernfelves  cannot  affect  the  mind  $  for  they  have  no  en 
trance  into  it,  to  turn  and  move  it-     It  is  the  mind  alone  that 
syrns  and, moves  itfelf.    E[>itlctus. 
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full  ftrength  and  fury.  And  thus  will  a  wife  man, 
for  his  own  peace,  deal  with  the  pailions  of  others, 
as  well  as  his  own. 

Self-knowledge,  as  it  acquaints  a  man  with  his 
•weaknefies  and  word  qualities,  will  be  his  guard 
againft  them ;  and  a  happy  counterbalance  to  the 
faults  and  excefles  of  his  natural  temper. 

(3.)  It  will  keep  the  mind  fedate  and  calm  un 
der  the  furprife  of  bad  news,  or  afflicting  provi 
dences. 

e(  For  am  I  not  a  creature  of  GOD?  And  my 
life  and  comforts,  are  they  not  wholly  at  his  difpofai, 
from  whom  I  have  received  them;  and  by  whofe 
favour  I  have  fo  long  enjoyed  them  ?  And  through 
whofe  mercy  and  goodncfs  1  have  ftill  fo  many  left 
nie?" 

"  A  heathen  can  teach  me,  c  under  fuch  lofTes  of 
friends,  or  eftate,  or  any  comfort,  to  direct  my  eyes 
to  the  hand  of  GOD,  by  whom  it  was  lent  me,  and 
is  now  recalled ;  that  I  ought  not  to  fay,  it  is  loft, 
but  reftored,  And  though  I  be  injuriouily  deprived 
of  it,  ftill  the  hand  of  GOD  is  to  be  acknowledged; 
for  what  is  it  to  me,  by  what  means  he  that  gave 
me  that  bleffing  takes  it  from  me  again  V  ' 

He  that  rightly  knows  himfelf  will  live  every  day 
dependant  on  the  Divine  Author  of  his  mercies,  for 
the  continuance  and  enjoyment  of  them.  And  will 

*  Epiaetus. 

learn 
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learn  from  a  higher  authority  than  that  of  a  heathen 
xnoralift,  that  he  hath  nothing  that  he  can  properly 
call  his  own,  or  ought  to  depend  upon  as  fuch. 
That  he  is  but  a  fteward  employed  to  difpenfe  the 
good  things  he  poflerTes,  according  to  the  direction 
of  his  lord,  at  whofe  pleafure  he  holds  them ;  and  to 
whom  he  fhould  be  ready  at  any  time  chearfully  to 
refign  them,  Luke  xvi.  i. 

(4.)  Self-knowledge  will  help  a  man  to  preferve 
an  equanimity  and  felf-pofleffion  under  all  the  va 
rious  fcenes  of  adverfity  and  profperity. 

Both  have  their  temptations  :  to  fome  the  temp 
tations  of  profperity  are  the  greateft ;  to  others, 
thofe  of  adverfity.  Self-knowledge  {hows  a  man 
which  of  thefe  are  greateft  to  him  :  and,  at  the  ap» 
prehenfion  of  them,  teaches  him  to  arm  himfelf  ac- 
eordingly;  that  nothing  may  deprive  him  of  his 
conftancy  and  felf-pofleffion,  or  lead  him  to  aft  un 
becoming  the  man  or  the  chriftian. 

We  commonly  fay,  no  one  knows  what  he  can 
bear,  till  he  is  tried.  And  many  perfons  verify  the 
obfervation,  by  bearing  evils  much  better  than  they 
feared  they  mould.  Nay,  the  apprehenfion  of  an 
approaching  evil  often  gives  a  man  greater  pain 
than  the  evil  itfelf.  This  is  owing  to  inexperience 
and  felf- ignorance. 

A  man  that  knows  himfelf,  his  own  ftrength  and 
weaknc-fs,  is  not  fo  fubje&  as  others,  to  the  melan 
choly  prefages  of  the  imagination)  and  whenever 

they 
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they  intrude,  he  makes  no  other  ufe  of  them  than 
to  take  the  warning,  collect  himfelf,  and  prepare  for 
the  coming  evil ;  leaving  the  degree,  duration,  and 
the  iflue  of  it,  with  Him  who  is  the  fovereign  dif- 
pofer  of  all  events,  in  a  quiet  dependance  on  his 
power,  wifdom  and  goodnefs. 

Sueh  felf-pofleffion.  is  one  great  e*Fe$:  and  advan 
tage  of  ft  If- knowledge. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.    II. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE     LEADS     TO    A    WISE    AND 
STEADY  CONDUCT. 


II.  AS  felf-knowledge  will  keep  a  man  calm  and 
equal  in  his  temper,  fo  it  will  make  him  wife  and 
cautious  in  his  conduct. 

A  precipitant  and  rafh  conduct  is  ever  the  effect 
of  a  confufed  and  irregular  hurry  of  the  thoughts. 
So  that  when  by  the  influence  of  felf-knowledge, 
the  thoughts  become  cool.,  fedate,  and  rational,  the 
conduct  will  be  fo  too.  It  will  give  a  man  that 
even,  fteady,  uniform  behaviour  in  the  management 
of  his  affairs,  that  is  fo  necefTiry  for  the  difpatch  of 
bufinefs  ;  and  prevent  many  difappointments  and 
troubles  which  arife  from  the  unfuccefsful  execution 
of  immature  or  ill-judged  projects. 

Tii  fhort,  mod  of  the  troubles  which  men  meet 
with  in  the  world  may  be  traced  up  to  this  fource, 
and  refolved  into  felf-  ignorance.  We  may  com 
plain  of  providence,  and  complain  of  men;  but  the 
fault,  if  we  examine  it,  will  commonly  be  found  to 
be  our  own.  Our  imprudence,  which  arifes  from 

felf- 
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felf-ignorance,  either  brings  our  troubles  upon  us, 
or  increafes  them.  Want  of  temper  and  conduct 
will  make  any  affli&ion  double. 

What  a  long  train  of  difficulties  do  fometimes 
proceed  from  one  wrong  ftep  in  our  conduct,  which 
felf- ignorance  or  inconfideration  betrayed  us  into ! 
And  every  evil  that  befalls  us  in  confequence  of  that, 
we  are  to  charge  upon  ourfelves. 


CtfAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     III. 

HUMILITY   THE  'EFFECT  OF    SELF-KNOW 
LEDGE. 

III.     1  RUE  felf-knowleclge  always  produces  hu 
mility. 

Pride  is  ever  the  offspring  of  felf-ignorance.  The 
reafon  men  are  vain  and  felf-fufficient  is,  becaufe 
they  do  not  know  their  own  failings ;  and  the  rea 
fon  they  are  not  better  acquainted  with  them  is,  be 
caufe  they  hate  felf-infpe&ion.  Let  a  man  but 
turn  his  eyes  within,  fcrutinize  himfelf,  and  ftudy 
his  »ovvn  heart,  and  he  will  foon  fee  enough  to  make 
him  humble.  "  Behold,  I  am  vile/'  (Job  xl.  4.)  is 
the  language  only  of  felf-knowledge. 

Whence  is  it  that  young  people  are  generally  fo 
vain  and  felf-fufficient ;  but  becaufe  they  have  taken 
no  time  nor  pains  to  cultivate  a  felf- acquaintance  ? 
And  why  do  pride  and  ftiffnefs  appear  fo  often  in 
advanced  age,  but  becaufe  men  grow  old  in  felf-ig 
norance?  A  moderate  degree  of  felf-knowledge 
would  cure  an  inordinate  degree  of  fclf-compla- 
cency. 

Humility 
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Humility  is  not  more  neceflary  to  falvation,  than 
fclf-  know  ledge  is  to  humility. 

And  efpecially  would  it  prevent  that  bad  difpofi- 
tion,  which  is  too  apt  to  fteal  upon  and  infect  fome 
of  the  beft  human  minds  ;  efpecially  thofe  who  aim 
at  fingular  and  exalted  degrees  of  piety,  viz.  a  reli 
gious  vanity  or  fpiritual  pride.  Which,  without  a 
good  deal  of  felf-knowledge  and  felf- attention,  will 
gradually  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  heart,  taint 
the  mind,  and  fophifticate  our  virtues  before  we  are 
aware;  and  in  proportion  to  its  prevalence  make  the 
chriftian  temper  degenerate  into  the  pharifaical. 

"  Might  I  be  allowed  to  chufe  my  own  lot,  I 
fhould  think  it  much  more  eligible  to  want  my  fpi 
ritual  comforts,  than  to  abound  in  thefe  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  my  humility.  No ;  let  a  penitent  and  a 
contrite  fpirit  be  always  my  portion  ;  and  may  I  ever 
fo  be  the  favourite  of  heaven,  as  never  to  forget  that 
I  am  an  imperfect  being  !  Knowledge  in  the  fub- 
lime  and  glorious  do6lrines  of  the  chriftian  faith, 
and  contemplations  of  GOD  and  a  future  ftate, 
are  moft  defirable  advantages ;  but  ftill  I  prefer 
charity  which  edificth  before  the  high  eft  intellectual 
perfections  of  that  Cf  knowledge  which  puffeth  up," 
i  Cor.  viii.  i. — Thofe  fpirituar  advantages  arc  cer 
tainly  beft  for  us,  which  increafe  our  modefty  and 
awaken  our  caution,  and  difpofe  nr,  to  fufpect  and 
deny  ourfdvcs. — The  higheit  in  GOD'S  eftccin,  are 
&  -  often 
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often  mcane(l:  in  their  own.  And  their  excellency 
confifts  in  the  meeknefs,  not  in  the  pomp  and 
orientation  of  piety,  which  affects  to  be  feen  and  ad 
mired  of  men  *." 


*  Stanhope's  Tho.  a  Kemp.  b.  z.  ch.  it. 

In  the  fame  work  Chrift  is  fuppofed  to  addrefs  his  difciple  in  the 
following  words ;  "  My  fon,  when  thou  feeleft  thy  foul  wanned 
with  devotion  and  holy  zeal  for  my  fervice,  it  will  be  advifable  to 
decline  all  thofe  methods  of  publifhing  it  to  the  world,  which  vain 
men  are  fo  induftrious  to  take,  and  content  thyfelf  with  its  being 
known  to  GOD  and  thine  own  confcience.  Rather  endeavour 
to  moderate  and  fupprefs  thofe  pompous  exprellions  of  it,  in 
which  fome  place  the  very  perfe6tion  of  zeal.  Think  meanly 
of  thy  own  virtues. — Some  men  of  a  bold  ungovirned  zeal  afpire 
at  things  beyond  their  ftrength,  and  exprefs  more  vehemence 
than  conduct  in  their  a6tions.  They  are  perfectly  carried  out 
of  thcmfelves  with  eager'nefs  j  forget  that  they  are  {till  poor  in 
fects  upon  earth,  and  think  of  nothing  lei's  than  building  their 
neil  in  heaven. — Virtue  does  not  confift  in  abundance  of  illumi 
nation  and  knowledge  ;  but  in  lowlinefs  of  mind,  in  meeknefs, 
and  charity  ;  in  a  mind  intirely  refigned  to  GOD,  and  fincerely 
dilpofed  to  ferve  and  pleafe  him. 

"  It  is  a  dangerous  drunkennefs,  I  confefs,  that  of  wine ; 
but  there  is  another  more  dangerous.  How  mnny  perfons  do  I 
fee  in  the  world  drunk  with  vanity,  and  a  high  opinion  of  them- 
felves  !  This  drunkennefs  caufes  them  to  make  a  thoufand  falfe 
fteps,  and  a  thoufand  Humbles.  Their  ways  are  all  oblique  and 
crooked.  Like  men  in  drink,  they  have  always  a  great  opinion 
of  their  own  vvifdom,  their  power  and  their  prudence  ;  all  which 
often  fail  them. — Examine  well  thyfelf,  my  foul;  fee  if  thou  art 
not  tainted  with  this  evil." 

CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     IV. 

CHARITY   ANOTHER   EFFKCT    OF     S  Eh  F- KNOW 
LEDGE. 

iv.  SELF-KNOWLEDGE  greatly  promotes  a 

fpirit  of  meeknef?  and  charity. 

The  more  a  man  is  acquainted  with  his  own  fail 
ings,  the  more  is  he  difpofcd  to  make  allowances  f;,r 
thofe  of  others.  The  knowledge  he  hath  of  himfeh", 
will  incline  him  to  be  as  fevere  in  his  animadverfions 
on  his  own  conduct,  as  he  is  on  that  of  others;  and 
as  candid  to  their  faults,  as  he  is  to  his  own*. 

There  is  an  uncommon  beauty,  force  and  pro 
priety  in  that  caution  which  our  Saviour  gives  us, 
Mat.  vii.  3,— 5.  "  And  why  beholded  thou  the 
mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  confidereft  not 
the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye }  Or  how  wilt 
thou  fay  to  thy  brother,  Let  me  pull  out  the  mote 
out  of  thine  eye,  and  behold  a  beam  is  in  thine 

"  The  great  GOD  (terns  to  have  given  that  commandment, 
KXOW  THYSELF,  to  thofe  men  more  efpeciaily,  \vho  are  apt 
to  nuke  remarks  on  other  men's  actions,  and  forget  themfelvcs." 

Plutarch. 
G  3  own 
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own  eye?  Thou  hypocrite,  firft  caft  the  beam  out 
of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  (halt  thou  fee  clearly  to 
call  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye."  In 
which  words  thele  four  things  are  plainly  intimated; 
(i,).  That  fome  are  much*  more  quick-fightetl  to 
difcern  the  faults  and  blcmifhes  of  others,  than  their 
own  :  can  fpy  a  mote  in  another*?  eye  fooner  than 
a  beam  in  their  own.  And  commonly  they,  who 
are  mod  quick -fighted  to  the  faults  of  others, 
are  molt  blind  to  their  own.  (3.)  That  they  are 
often  the  mod  forward  and  ofHcioua  to  corre&  and 
cure  the  foibles  of  others  who  are  moft  unfit  for  it. 
The  beam  in  their  own  eye  makes  them  altogether 
unfit  to  pull  out  the  mote  from  their  brother's.  A 
man  half  blind  himfelf  fhould  never  fet  up  for  an 
oculift,  (3.)  That  they  who  are  inclined  to  deal  in 
cenfure  Oiould  always  begin  at  home.  (4.)  Great 
ccnforioufnefs  is  great  hypocrify.  Thou  hypocrite, 
£-e.  all  this  is  nothing  but  the  effect  of  wofwl  felf- 
ignorance, 

This  common  failing  of  human  nature  the 
heathens  were  very  fenfible  of;  and  reprefentecl  it  in 
the  following  manner.  Every  man,  fay  they,  car 
ries  a  wallet,  or  two  bags  with  him  j  the  one  hang 
ing  before  him,  and  the  other  behind;  into  that 
before,  he  puts  the  faults  of  others;  into  that  be- 
hind5  his  own  ;  by  which  means  he  never  fees  his 
own  failings,  whilft  he  has  thofe  of  others  always 
before  his  eyes. 
5 
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But  felf-knowledge  helps  us  to  turn  this  wal 
let,  and  place  that  which  hath  our  own  faults  be 
fore  our  eyes,  and  that  which  hath  in  it  thofe  of 
others  behind  our  back,  A  very  neceflary  regula 
tion  this,  if  we  would  behold  our  own  faults  in  the 
light  in  which  they  do,  Fur  we  muft  not  ex- 
that  others  will  be  ai  blind  to  our  fbiblua  as  we 
ourfelvti  are,  They  will  carry  them  before  their 
eyei,  whether  wg  do  or  no,  And  to  imagine  that 
the  world  takes  n©  notice  of  them,  becaufe  we  do 
not,  ii  juft  as  wife  as  to  fancy  that  others  do  not  fee 
U9j  beeauffi  we  (hut  our  eyes, 


CHAP. 
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C  II  A  P.     V. 


MODERATION   THE   EFFECT  OF   SELF-KNOW 
LEDGE. 

V.  ANOTHER  genuine  offspring  of  felf-knowledge 
is  moderation. 

This  indeed  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  be  fepa* 
rate  from  that  meeknefs  and  charity  before  men- 
ticiicd  j  but  I  choofe  to  mention  it  diflin£ly,  be- 
caufe  I  confider  it  under  a  different  view  and  ope- 
ration^  viz.  as  that  which  guards  and  influences  our 
fpirits  in  all  matters  of  debate  and  controverfy. 

Moderation  is  a  great  and  important  chriftian  vir 
tue,  very  different  from  that  bad  quality  of  the  mind 
under  which  it  is  often  mifreprefented  and  difguifed, 
viz.  luke-warmnefs  and  indifference  about  the  truth. 
The  former  is  very  confident  with  a  regular  and  well 
corrected  zeal,  the  latter  confifts  in  the  total  want  of 
it  j  the  former  is  fenfible  of,  and  endeavours,  with 
peace  and  prudence,  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  im 
portance  of  divine  doctrines,  the  latter  hath  no 
manner  of  concern  about  them  ;  the  one  feels  the 
fecret  influences  of  them,  the  other  is  quite  a  flran- 
ger  to  their  power  and  efficacy ;  the  one  laments,  in 
4  fecret, 
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fecret,  the  fad  decay  of  vital  religion,  the  other  is  an 
inftance  of  it.  In  ihort,  the  one  proceeds  from  true 
knowledge,  the  other  from  great  ignorance;  the  one 
is  a  good  mark  of  fincerity,  and  the  other  a  certain 
fign  of  hypocrify.  And  to  confound  two  things  to 
gether,  which  are  fo  eilentially  different,  can  be  the 
effect  of  nothing  but  great  ignorance,  orinconfidera- 
tion,  or  an  over- heated,  injudicious  zeal. 

A  felf-knowing  man  can  cafily  diitinguifh  between 
thefe  two.  And  the  knowledge  which  he  has  of  hu 
man  nature  in  general,  from  a  thorough  contempla 
tion  of  his  own  in  particular,  (hows  him  the  necef- 
fity  of  preferving  a  medium  between  the  two  ex 
tremes  of  a  bigoted  zeal  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
indolent  lukewarmiiefs  on  the  other.  As  he  will- 
not  look  upon  every  thing  to  be  worth  contending 
for,  fo  he  will  look  upon  nothing  worth  lofing  his 
temper  for,  in  the  contention.  Becaufe,  though  the 
truth  be  of  ever  fo  great  importance,  nothing  can  be 
of  a  greater  differvice  to  it,  or  make  a  man  more  in 
capable  of  defending  it,  than  intemperate  heat  and 
paflion  ;  whereby  he  injures  and  betrays  the  caufe 
he  is  over-anxious  to  maintain.  "  The  wrath  of  man 
worketh  not  the  righteoufnefs  of  God,"  James  i.  20. 

Self-knowledge  heals  our  animofities,  ard  greatly 
cools  our  debates  about  matters  of  dark  and  doubt 
ful  fpeculations.  The  perfon  who  knows  himfelf  fets 
too  great  a  value  upon  his  time  and  temper,  to  plunge 
raflily  into  thofe  vain  and  fruitlefs  controverfies,  in 
G-  5  which 
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which  one  difputant  is  fure  to  be  loft,  and  the  otiier  in 
great  danger  of  being  fo;  efpecially  when  a  man  of 
bad  temper  and  bad  principles  is  the  opponent;  who 
aims  rather  to  filence  his  adverfary  with  over-bearing 
confidence,  dark  unmeaning  language,  authoritative 
airs,  and  hard  words,  than  convince  him  with  folid 
argument ;  and  who  plainly  contends  not  for  truth 
but  victory.  Little  good  can  be  done  to  the  beft 
caufe  in  inch  circumltances.  And  a  wife  and  mo 
derate  man,  wh  >  knows  human  nature  and  knows 
himfelf,  will  rather  give  his  antagonift  the  pleafure 
of  an  imaginary  triumph,  than  engage  in  fo  unequal 
a  combat. 

An  eagernefs  and  zeal  for  difpute,  on  every  fub- 
jec%  and  with  every  one,  (bows  great  felf-fufficiency; 
that  never- failing  fign  of  great  felf- ignorance.  And 
true  moderation,  which  conlifts  in  an  indifference 
about  little  things,  and  in  a  prudent  and  well  pro 
portioned  zeal  about  things  of  importance,  can  pro 
ceed  from  nothing  but  true  knowledge  ;  which  has 
its  foundation  in  felf- acquaintance* 


CHAP, 
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C  II  A  P.     VI. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE      IMPROVES      THE       JUDG 
MENT. 

VI.  ANOTHER  great  advantage  of  being  well  ac 
quainted  with  ourfelves  is,  that  it  helps  us  to  form  a 
better  judgment  of  other  things. 

Self-knowledge  indeed  does  not  enlarge  or  increafe 
our  natural  capacities,  but  it  guides  and  regulates 
them;  leads  us  to  the  right  ufe  and  application  of 
them  ;  and  removes  a  great  many  things  which  ob- 
ftru6t  the  due  exercife  of  them,  as  pride,  preju 
dice,  and  paflion,  &c.  which  oftentimes  fo  mifera- 
bly  pervert  the  rational  powers. 

He  that  hath  taken  a  juft  meafure  of  himfelf,  is 
thereby  better  able  to  judge  of  other  things. 

(i.)  He  knows  how  to  judge  of  men  and  human 
nature  better. — For  human  nature,  fetting  afide  the 
difference  of  natural  genius,  and  the  improvements 
of  education  and  religion,  is  pretty  much  the  fame 
in  all.  There  are  the  fame  paffidns,  and  appetites, 
the  fame  natural  infirmities  and  inclinations  in  all ; 
though  fome  are  more  predominant  and  dittinguifh- 
able  in  fome  perfons  than  they  are  in  others.  So 
that  it  a  man  be  but  well  acquainted  with  his  own, 
G  6  this, 
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this,  together  with  a  very  little  obfervation  on  the 
ways  of  men,  will  foon  difcover  to  him  thofc  of 
others  ;  and  {how  him  very  impartially,  the  par 
ticular  failings  and  excellencies  of  men,  and  help 
him  to  form  a  much  truer  fentiment  of  them,  than 
if  he  were  to  judge  only  by  their  exterior,  the  ap 
pearance  they  make  in  the  eye  of  ihe  world  (than 
which  fometimes,  nothing  mows  them  in  a  falier 
light),  or  by  popular  opinions  and  prejudices. 

(2.)  Self-knowledge  will  teach  us  to  judge  rightly 
of  fa&s  as  well  as  men.  It  will  exhibit  things  to  the 
mind  in  their  proper  light  and  true  colours,  without 
thofe  falfe  gloffcs  and  appearances  which  fancy 
throws  upon  them,  or  in  which  the  imagination 
often  paints  them.  It  will  teach  us  to  judge  not 
with  the  imagination,  but  with  the  underftanding;. 
and  will  fet  a  guard  upon  the  former,  which  fo  often 
reprefents  things  in  wrong  views,  and  gives  the  mind 
falfe  impreflions  of  them.  See  Part  I.  Ch*p.  IV. 

(3.)  It  helps  us  to  eftimate  the  true  value  of  all 
worldly  good  things.  It  rectifies  our  notions  of 
them,  and  leffens  that  enormous  efteem  we  are  apt 
to  have  for  them.  For  when  a  man  knows  himfelfj 
and  his  true  intcrefts,  he  will  fee  how  far,  and  in 
what  degree,  thefe  things  are  fui table  to  him,  and 
fubfervient  to  his  good ;  and  how  far  they  are  un- 
fuitable,  infnaring,  and  pernicious.  This,  and  not 
the  common  opinion  of  the  world,  will  be  his  rule 
of  judging  concerning  them.  By  this  he  will  fee 

through 
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through  them;  fee  what  they  really  are  at  bot 
tom  ;  and  how  far  a  wife  man  ought  to  defire  them. 
The  reafon  why  men  value  them  fo  extravagantly  is, 
becaufe  they  take  but  a  fuperficial  view  of  them^  and 
only  look  upon  their  out-iide,  where  they  are  moft 
fhowy  and  inviting.  Were  they  to  lock  within 
theui;  confider  their  intrinfic  worth,,  their  ordinary 
effects,  their  tendency  and  their  end,  they  would 
not  be  fo  apt  to  over-value  them.  And  a  man  that 
has  learned  to  fee  through  himfelf,  can  eafily  fee 
through  thefe  *. 

*  "  Riches,  honours,  power,  and  the  like,  which  owe  all  their 
\vorth  to  our  falfe  opinion  of  them,  are  too  apt  to  draw  the  heart 
from  virtue.  We  know  not  how  to  prize  them  ;  they  are  not  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  common  report,  but  by  their  own  nature. 
They  have  nothing  to  attract,  our  efteem,  but  that  we  are  ufed 
to  admire  them  ;  they  are  not  praifed  becaufe  they  are  things 
that  ought  to  be  dcfirecl,  but  they  are  tie  fired  becaufe  they  ara 
generally  praifed."  Seneca. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE    DIRECTS    TO   THE    PROPER 
EXERCISE  OF  SELF    DENIAL. 

VII.  J\  MAN  that  knows  himfelf,  beft  knows  how, 
and  in  what  he  ought  to  deny  himfelf. 

The  great  duty  of  felf- denial,  which  our  Saviour 
fo  exprefsly  requires  of  all  his  followers,  plain  and 
neceffary  as  it  is,  has  been  much  miftaken  and 
abufed  ;  and  that  not  only  by  the  church  of  Rome 
in  their  do&rines  of  penance,  fails,  and  pilgrimages, 
but  by  fome  proteftant  chriftians  in  the  inftances  of 
voluntary  abftinence,  and  unneceflary  aufterities. 
Whence  they  are  fometimes  apt  to  be  too  cenforious 
againft  thofe  who  indulge  themfelves  in  the  ufe  of 
thofe  indifferent  things,  from  which  they  make  it  a 
point  of  confcience  to  abftain.  Whereas,  would  they 
confine  their  exercife  of  felf-denial  to  the  plain  and 
important  points  of  chriftian  practice,  devoutly  per 
forming  the  neceflary  duties  they  are  moft  averfe 
from,  and  refolutely  avoiding  the  known  fins  thy  are 
moft  inclined  to,  under  the  direction  of  fcripture, 
they  would  foon  become  more  folid,  judicious,  and 
exemplary  chriftians:  and  did  they  know  themfelves, 
they  would  eafily  fee  that  in  this  there  is  occafion 

and 
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and  fcope  enough  for  felf- denial ;  and  that  to  a  de 
gree  of  greater  feverity  and  difficulty  than  there  is  in 
thofe  little  corporeal  abftinences  and  mortifications 
which  they  enjoin  themfelves. 

(i.)  Self-knowle  ge  will  direct  us  to  the  neceflary 
exercifes  of  felf-denial,  with  regard  to  the  duties  that 
our  tempers  are  moft  averfe  from. 

There  is  no  one,  but,  at  times,  finds  a  great  back- 
wardnefs  and  indifpofition  to  fome  duties  which  he 
knows  to  be  feafonable  and  neceflary.  This  then  is 
a  proper  occafion  for  felf-difcipline.  To  indulge 
this  indifpofition  is  very  dangerous,  and  leads  to  an 
habitual  negleft  of  known  duty  ;  and  to  refift  and 
oppofe  it,  and  prepare  for  a  diligent  and  faith 
ful  difcharge  of  the  duty,  notwithstanding  the  many 
pleas  and  excufes  that  may  be  urged  for  the. 
neglect  of  it,  requires  no  final!  pains  and  felf-de 
nial  :  and  yet  is  very  neceflary  to  the  peace  of  con- 
fcience. 

And  for  our  encouragement  to  the  practice  of  this 
felf-denial,  we  need  only  remember  that  the  difficulty 
of  the  duty,  and  our  unfitnefs  for  it  will,  upon  the 
trial,  be  found  to  be  much  lefs  than  we  apprehended. 
And  the  pleafure  of  reflecting,  that  we  have  dif- 
charged  our  confciences,  and  given  a  frefh  teftimony 
of  our  uprightnefs,  will  more  than  com  pen  fate  the 
pains  and  difficulty  we  found  therein.  And  the 
oftener  thefe  criminal  propensities  to  the  wilful  neg 
lect  of  duty  are  oppofed  and  overcome,  the  feldomer 

will 
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they  return,  or  the  weaker  will  they  grow.  Till 
at  laft,  by  divine  favour,  they  will  be  wholly  over 
come  ;  and  in  the  room  of  them  will  fucceed  an 
habitual  readinefs  to  every  good  work, Tit.  iii.  i.  and 
a  very  fenfible  delight  therein :  a  much  happier  effect 
than  can  be  expected  from  the  fevereft  exercifes  of 
felf-denial,  in  the  inftances  bef;  re  mentioned. 

(2.)  A  man  that  knows  himfclf  will  fee  an  equal 
neceflity  for  felf-denial,  in  order  to  check  and  con- 
troul  his  inclinations  to  iinful  a&ions ;  to  refift  the 
foli citations  of  fenfe  and  appetite  :  Vo  fummon  all  his 
wifdom  to  avoid  the  occasions  and- temptations  to  fin, 
and  all  his  (Irength  to  oppofe  k. 

All  this  will  coft  a  man  pains  and  mortification' 
enough.  For  inftance,  the  fubduing  a  violent  paf- 
fion,  or  taming  a  fenfiial  inclination^  or  forgiving  an 
apparent  injury  and  atfront.  It  is  evident,  fuch  a 
felf-conqueft  can  never  be  a-ttained  without  much; 
felf-knovvledge,  and  felf-denial. 

And  that  felf-denial  that  ia>  exercifed  this  way,  as 
it  will  be  a  better  evidence  of  our  lincerity,  fo  it  will 
be  more  helpful  and  ornamental  to  the  interests  of 
religion,  than  the  greatelt  zeal  in  thofe  particular 
duties  which  are  more  fuhable  to  our  natural  tem 
pers,  or  than  the  greateft  aulterities  in  fome  particu 
lar  inftances  of  mortification,  which  are  not  fo  ne- 
cefTary,  and  perhaps  not  fo  difficult  or  difagreeable. 
to  us  as  this. 

To 
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To  what  amazing  heights  of  piety  may  fome  be 
thought  to  mount,  raifed  on  the  wings  of  a  flaming 
zeal,  and  diftinguiflied  by  uncommon  precifenefs 
and  leverity  about  little  things,  who  all  the  while, 
perhaps,  cannot  govern  one  paifion^  and  appear  yet 
ignorant  of,  and  (laves  to,  their  darling  iniquity  ! 
Through  an  ignorance  of  themfelvcs,  they  mifapply 
their  zeal,  and  mifplace  their  felf-denial ;  and  by 
that  means,  blemifh  their  characters  with  a  vifible 
inconfiflencv, 
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NESS  IN  THB 

VIII.   A  HE  more  we  know  of  ourfelves,  the 
tifeful  we  are  like  to  be  in  thofe  ftatiom  of  life  in 
which  providence  hath  fixed  us, 

When  we  know  our  proper  talents  and  capacities, 
\ve  know  in  what  manner  we  are  capable  of  being 
ufeful  5  and  the  confederation  of  our  ehara&en  and 
relations  in  life  will  direct  us  to  the  proper  applica 
tion  of  thofe  talents  5  fh  w  us  to  what  ends  they  were 
given  us,  and  to  what  purpofes  they  ought  to  be  cul 
tivated  and  improved. 

It  is  a  fad  thing  to  obferve,  how  miferably  fome 
men  debafe  and  proftitute  their  capacities.  Thofe 
gifts  and  indulgences  of  nature,  by  which  they  out- 
fhine  many  others,  and  by  which  they  are  capable  of 
doing  real  fervice  to  the  eaufe  of  virtue  and  religionj 
and  of  being  eminently  ufeful  to  mankind,  they 
either  intirely  negle&,  or  fhamefully  abufe,  to  the 
dishonour  of  GOD,  and  the  prejudice  of  their  fellow* 
creatures,  by  encouraging  and  emboldening  them  in 
the  ways  of  vice  and  vanity.  For  the  falfe  glare  of 
a  profane  wit  will  fomethnes  make  fuch  flrong  im- 

preflions 
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prefTions  on  a  weak,  unfettled  mind,  as  to  overbear 
the  principles  of  realbtt  and  \vifdoni,  and  give  it  too 
favourable  fenuments  of  what  it  before  abhorred* 
Whereas  the  fame  force  and  fprightlinefs  of  genius 
would  have  been  very  happily  and  ufefully  employed 
in  putting  fin  out  of  countenance,  and  in  rallying 
the  follies,  and  expofing  the  inconfiftenciei  of  a 
vicious  and  profligate  character. 

When  a  man  once  knows  where  his  ftrength  lies, 
in  what  he  excels,  or  is  capable  of  excelling,  how 
far  his  influence  extends,  and  in  what  ftation  of  life 
providence  hath  fixed  him,  and  the  duties  of  that 
ilation  5  he  then  knows  what  talents  he  ought  to 
cultivate,  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  objects  they 
are  to  be  particularly  directed  and  applied,  in  order 
to  (hine  in  that  ftation,  and  be  ufeful  in  it.  This 
will  keep  him  even  and,  fleady  in  his  purfuits  and 
views  \  confident  with  himfelf,  unif  rm  in  his  con 
duct,  and  ufeful  to  mankind  $  and  will  prevent  his 
(hooting  at  a  wrong  mark,  or  miffing  the  right  mark 
he  aims  at}  as  thoufands  do,  for  want  of  this  necef- 
fary  branch  of  felf-knowledge.  See  Part  I.  Chap.V% 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     IX. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE    LEADS    TO    A    DECORUM 
AND  CONSISTENCY  OP  CHARACTER, 

IX*  x>.  MAN  that  knows  himfelf,  knows  how  to 
act  with  difcretion  and  dignity  in  even/  ftation  and 
character. 

Almoft  all  the  ridicule  we  fee  in  the  world  takes 
its  rife  from  felf-ignorance.  And  to  this,  mankind 
by  common  aflent  afcribe  it,  when  they  fay  of  a 
perfon  that  acts  out  of  character,  he  does  not  know 
himfelf.  Affectation  is  the  fpring  of  all  ridicule,  and 
felf-ignorance  the  true  fource  of  affectation.  A 
man  that  does  not  know  his  proper  character,  nor 
what  becomes  it,  cannot  act  fuitably  to  it.  He  will 
often  affect  a  character  which  does  not  belong  to 
him  ;  and  will  either  act  above  or  beneath  himfelf, 
ivhich  will  make  him  equally  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  them  that  know  him. 

A  man  of  fuperior  rank  and  character  that  knows 
himfelf,  knows  that  he  is  but  a  man ;  fubject  to 
the  fame  iicknefTes,  frailties,,  difappointments,  pains, 
paffions,  and  forrows,  as  other  men  ;  that  true  ho 
nour  lies  in  thofe  things,  in  which  k  is  poffible  for 
the  meaneft  peafant  to  excel  him  ;  and  therefore 

he 
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he  will  not  be  vainly  arrogant.  He  knows  that  they 
are  only  tranfitory  and  accidental  things,  that  fet 
him  above  the  reft  of  mankind;  that  he  will  foon  be 
upon  a  level  with  them;  and  therefore  learns  to  con- 
clefcend  :  and  there  is  a  dignity  in  this  condefcen- 
fion  ;  it  does  not  fink,  but  exalt  his  reputation  and 
eha  rafter. 

A  man  of  inferior  rank  that  knows  himfelf,  knows 
how  to  be  content,  quiet,  and  thankful,  in  his  lower 
fphere.  As  he  has  not  an  extravagant  veneration 
and  efteem  for  thofe  external  things  which  raife  one 
man's  circumftances  fo  much  above  another's,  fo  he 
does  not  look  upon  himfelf  as  the  worfe  or  the  lefs 
valuable  man  for  not  having  them  ;  much  lefs  does 
he  envy  them  that  have  them.  As  he  has  not  their 
advantages,  fo  neither  has  he  their  temptations,  he 
is  in  that  ftatc  of  life,  which  the  great  arbiter  and 
difpofer  of  all  things  hath  allotted  him ;  and  he 
is  fatisfled  :  but  as  a  deference  is  owing  to  external 
fuperiority,  he  knows  how  to  pay  a  proper  refpecl:  to 
thofe  that  are  above  him,  without  that  abject  and 
fervile  cringing  which  difcovers  an  inordinate  efteem 
for  their  condition.  As  he  does  not  over-efteem 
them  for  thofe  little  accidental  advantages  in  which 
they  excel  him,  fo  neither  does  he  over-value  hini- 
felf  for  thofe  things  in  which  he  excels  others. 

Were  hearers  to  know  themfelves,  they  would 
not  take  upon  them  to  dictate  to  their  preachers;  or 
teach  their  minifters  how  to  teach  them,  which,  as 

St. 
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St.  Auftin  obferves,  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  a  patient, 
when  he  fends  for  a  phyfician,  fhould  prefcribe  to 
him  what  he  would  have  him  prefcribe  ;  but,  if  they 
happen  to  hear  fomething  not  quite  agreeeable  to 
their  former  fentiments,  would  betake  themfelves 
more  diligently  to  the  iiudy  of  their  bibles,  to  know 
whether  thofe  things  were  fo,  A6ls  xvii.  n. 

And  were  minifters  to  know  themfelves,  they 
would  know  the  nature  and  duty  of  their  office,  and 
the  wants  and  infirmities  of  their  hearers  better,  than 
to  domineer  over  their  faith,  or  {hoot  over  their 
heads,  and  feek  their  own  popularity  rather  than 
their  benefit.  They  would  be  more  felicitous  for 
their  edification,  than  their  approbation.  The  moft 
palatable  food  is  not  always  the  moft  wholefome, 
and,  like  a  faithful  phyfician,  they  would  earnefily 
intend  and  endeavour  their  good,  though  it  be  in  a 
way  they  may  not  like ;  and  rather  rifk  their  own 
character  with  weak  and  captious  men,  than  with 
hold  any  thing  that  is  needful  for  them,  or  be  un 
faithful  to  GOD  and  their  own  consciences.  Pa 
tients  mu ft  not  expect  to  be  always  pleafed,  nor  phy- 
iicians  to  be  always  applauded. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    X. 

PIETY  THE    EFFECT  OF    SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

X.  SELF-KNOWLEDGE  tends  greatly  to  culti 
vate  a  fpirit  of  true  piety. 

Ignorance  is  fo  far  from  being  tne  mother  of  de 
votion,  that  nothing  is  more  deflru&ive  of  it.  And 
of  all  ignorance  none  is  a  greater  bane  to  it  than 
felf- ignorance.  This  indeed  is  very  confident  with 
fuperftition,  bigotry,  and  enthufiafm,  thofe  common 
counterfeits  of  piety,  which  by  weak  and  credulous 
minds  are  often  miftaken  for  it.  But  true  piety  and 
real  devotion  can  only  fpring  from  a  juft  knowledge 
of  GOD  and  ourfelves;  and  the  relation  we  (land  in 
to  him,  and  the  dependance  we  have  upon  him. 
For  when  we  confider  ourfelves  as  the  creatures 
of  GOD,  whom  he  made  for  his  honour,  and  as 
creatures  incapable  of  any  happinefs  but  what 
refults  from  his  favour;  and  as  iniirely  and  con 
tinually  dependant  upon  him  for  every  thing 
we  have  and  hope  for;  and  whilft  we  bear  this 
thought  in  our  minds,  what  can  induce  or  prompt 
us  more  to  love  and  fear  and  truft  Him  as  our 
GOD,  our  Father,  and  all-fufficient  friend  and 
helper? 
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CHAP.    XI. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE  TEACHES  US   RIGHTLY  TO 
PERFORM   THE  DUTIES   OF  RELIGION. 

xi.  SELF-KNOWLEDGE  win  be  a  good  help 

and  dire£lion  to  us  in  many  of  our  religious  duties 
and  chriftian  exercifes.  Particularly, 

(j.)  In  the  duty. of  prayer;  both  as  to  the  mat 
ter  and  mode. — He  that  rightly  knows  himfelf  will 
be  very  fenfible  of  his  fpiritual  wants ;  and  he  that  is 
well  acquainted  with  his  fpiritual  wants,  will  not  be 
at  a  lofs  what  to  pray  for.  "  Our  hearts  would  be 
the  beft  prayer-books,  if  we  were  well  fkilful  in 
reading  them.  Why  do  men  pray,  and  call  for 
prayers  when  they  come  to  die  ?  but  that  they  be 
gin  a  little  better  to  know  themfelves.  And  were 
they  now  but  to  hear  the  voice  of  GOD  and  con- 
fcience,  they  would  not  remain  fpeechlefs.  But 
they  that  are  born  deaf  are  always  dumb  *." 

Again,  felf-knowledge  will  teach  us  to  pray  not 
only  with  fluency,  but  fervency;  will  help  us  to 
keep  the  heart,  as  well  as  order  our  fpeech  before 

*  Baxter. 

GOD  | 
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GOD  ;  and  Co  promote  the  grace  as  well  as  gift,  of 
prayer.  Did  we  but  feriouOy  coniider  what  we  are, 
and  what  we  are  about;  whom  we  pray  to,  and 
what  we  pray  for,  it  is  impoffible  we  mould  be  fo 
dead,  fpiritlefs,  and  formal  in  this  duty  as  we  too 
eften  are.  The  very  thought  would  infpire-us  with 
life  and  faith  and  fervour. 

(2.)  Self-knowledge  will  be  very  helpful  to  us  in 
the  duty  of  thankfgiving.;  as  it  makes  us  mindful  of 
the  mercies  we  receive,  and  the  fuitablenefs  and  the 
feafonablenefs  of  them.  A  felf- knowing  man  con- 
fiders  what  he  hath,  as  well  a-s  what  he -wants1-;  is 
at  ouce  fenfible  both  of  the  value  of  his  mercies, 
and  his  unworthinefs  of  them  :  and  this  is  what 
makes  him  thankful.  For  this  reafon  it  is  that  one 
chriftian's  heart  .even  melts  with  gratitude  for  thofe 
very  mercies,  which  others  difefteem  and  depreciate, 
and  perhaps  delpifc,  becaufe  they  have  not  -what 
they  think  greater.  But  a  man-  that  knows  hirofelf, 
knows  that  he  deferves  nothing,  and  therefore  is 
thankful  for  every  thing.  For  tbankfulnefs  as  ne- 
ceiiarily  flows  from  humility,  as  humility  does  from 
felf-acquaintance. 

(3.)  In  the  duties  of  reading  and  hearing  the 
word  of  GOD.  Self-knowledge  is  of  excellent  ufc 
to  enable  us  to  underftand  and  apply  that  which  we 
read  or  hear.  Did  we  imderftahd  our  hearts  better", 
•7/e  ihould  niid«.-rftr4nd  lije  word  of  GOD  better;  for 
ih  it  !n."aks  to  the  iicai't.  A  man  that  i?  acquainted 
ii  wiih 
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with  his  heart  eafily  fees  how  it  penetrates  and  ex 
plores,  fearches  and  lays  open  its  mod  inward  parts. 
He  feels  what  he  reads ;  and  finds  that  a  quickening 
fpirit,  which  to  a  felf-ignorant  man  is  but  a  dead 
letter. 

Moreover,  thisfelf-acquaintance  teaches  a  man  to 
apply  what  he  reads  and  hears  of  the  word  of  GOD. 
He  fees  the  pertinence,  congruity,  and  fuitablenefs 
of  it  to  his  own  cafe;  and  lays  it  up  faithfully  in 
the  ftore-room  of  his  mind,  to  he  digefted  and  im 
proved  by  his  after- thoughts.  And  it  is  by  this  art 
of  aptly  applying  fcripture,  and  urging  the  mod 
fuitable  inilru&ions  and  admonitions  of  it  home 
upon  our  confciences,  that  we  receive  the  greateft 
benefit  by  it. 

(4.)  Nothing  is  of  more  eminent  fervice  in  'the 
great  duty  of  meditation,  efpecially  in  that  part  of 
it  which  confifts  in  the  'heart- con verfe.  A  man, 
who  is  unacquainted  withhiinfelf,  is  as  unfit  to  con- 
vcrfe  with  his  heart,  as  he  .is  with  a  ftranger  he 
never  fa w,  and  whofe- tafte  and  temper  he  is  altoge 
ther  unacquainted  with.  He  knows  not  how  to  get 
his  thoughts  about  him.  And  when  he  has,  .he 
knows  riot  how  to  range  and  fix  them ;  and  hath  no 
more  the  command  of  them,  than  a  general  has  of 
a  wild  undifciplined  army,  that  has  been  never  ex- 
crcifed,  nor  accuftomed  to<  obedience  and  order.  But 
one,  who  hath  made  it  the  ftudy  of  his  life  to  be  ac 
quainted  with  himfelf,  is  foon  difpofed  to  .enter  into 

a  free 
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a  free  and  familiar  converfe  with  his  own  heart; 
and  in  fuch  a  felf-conference  improves  more  in  true, 
wifdom,  and  acquires  more  ufeful  and  fubftantial 
knowledge,  than  he  could  do  from  the  mod  polite 
and  refined  converfation  in  the  world. — Of  fuch  ex 
cellent  ufe  is  felf-knowledge  in  all  the  duties  of  de-» 
votion  and  piety. 


H  2  CHAP. 
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C  H  A-  P.    XII. 

VE'LF-KNOWLEDGE  TI*E   BEST   PREPARATION 
FOR   DEATH. 

XIT.  SELF-KNOWLEDGE  win  be  an  habitual 

preparation  for  death,  and  a  conftant  guard  againft 
the  furprife  of  it.  Becaufe  it  fixes  and  fettles  our 
hopes  of  future  happinefs. — That  which  makes  the 
thoughts  of  death  fo  terrifying  to  the  foul,  is  its  ut 
ter  uncertainty  what  will  become  of  it  after  death. 
Were  this  uncertainty  but  removed,  a  thoufand 
things  would  reconcile  us  to  the  thoughts  of 

dying  *. 

j  '• 

tf  Diilruft  and  darknefs  of  a  future  ftate 

Is  that  vi  hich  makes  mankind  to  dread  their  fate  : 

Dying  is  nothing  : — but  'tis  this  we  fear, 

To  be  we  know  not  what,  we  know  not  where." 

Now,  felf- knowledge  in  a  good  degree  removes 
this  uncertainty.  For  as  the  word  of  GOD  hath  re- 

*  It  is  this  makes  us  averfe  from  death,  that  it  tranflares  us 
to  things  we  are  unacquainted  with,  and  \ve  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  thofe  tilings  that  are  unknown  to  us>.  We  arc  na 
turally  afraid  of  being  in  the  dark  ;  and  death  is  a  leap  in  the 
dark. 

vealed 
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vealed  the  certainty  of  a  future  (late  of  happinefs, 
which  good  men  mall  enter  upon  after  death,  and 
plainly  defcribed  the  requifite  qualifications  for  it; 
when  a  good  man  by  a  long  and  laborious  felf-ac- 
quaintance  conies  diftindtly  to  difcern  thofe  qualifi 
cations  in  himfelf3  his  hopes  of  heaven  foon  raife 
him  above  the  fears  of  death.  And  though  he  may 
not  be  able  to  form  any  clear  or  diftindt  conception 
of  the  nature  of  that  happinefs,  yet  in  general  he  is 
aflured  that  it  will  be  a  moft  exquifite  and  fatisfying 
one,  and  will  contain  in  it  every  thing  neceiTary  to 
make  it  complete,  becaufe  it  will  come  immediately 
from  GOD  himfelf.  Whereas  they  who  are  igno 
rant  what  they  are,  mull  neceiTarily  be  ignorant 
what  they  (hall  be.  A  man  that  is  all  darknefs 
\vithin  can  have  but  a  dark  profpedt  forward  *. 

Oy  what  would  we  not  give  for  folid  hope  in 
death  !  Header,  wouldft  thou  have  it,  know  GOD, 
and  know  thyfelf. 

*     Who  expos'd  to  others  eyes 
Into  his  own  heart  never  pries, 
Death's  to  him  a  fbange  furprife. 


H  3  A  TREA- 
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PART     III. 

HOW 


ATTAINED, 

JL  ROM  what  bath  been  laid  under  the  two  former 
parts  of  ihe  fubject,  felf-  knowledge  appears  to  be  in 
itfelf  fo  excellent,  and  in  its  effects  fo  extenfively 
ufeful  and  conducive  to  the  happinefs  of  human 
kind,  that  nothing  farther  need  be  added  by  way  of 
motive  or  inducement  to  excite  us  to  make  it  the 
great  object  of  our  ftudy  and  purfuit.  If  we  regard 
cur  prefent  peace,  faiisfaction,  and  ufefulnefs,  or 
our  future,  and  everlafting  interefts,  we  (hall  cer 
tainly  value  and  profecute  this  knowledge  above  all 
others;  as  what  will  be  molt  ornamental  to  our 
characters^  and  beneficial  to  our  interefts  in  every 

flate 
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fUte  of  life,   and   abundantly  recompenfe  all    our 
labour. 

Were  there  need  of  any  farther  motives  to  excite 
us  to  this,  I  might  lay  open  the  many  dreadful 
effects  of  felf-ignorance,  and  (hew  how  plainly  it 
appears  to  be  the  original  fpring  of  all  the  follies  and 
incongruities  we  fee  in  the  characters  of  men,  and 
of  moft  of  the  mortifications  and  miferies  they  meet 
with  here.  This  would  foon  appear  by  only  men 
tioning  the  reverfe  of  thofe  advantages  before  fpeci- 
fied,  which  naturally  attend  felf-knowledge.  For 
what  is  it,  but  a  want  of  felf-knowledge  and  fclf- 


tnai  itiorvvo   us    it./  iunc«irr«,t  n»»o  vt,,^,,,,^ 

in  our  difpofuions  ?  fo  fubject  to  tranfport  and  ex- 
cefs  of  paffions  in  the  varying  fee  ties  of  life  ?  fo 
rafli  and  unguarded  in  our  conduct  ?  fo  vain  and 
felf-fufficient  ?  fo  cenforious  and  malignant  ?  fo 
eager  and  confident  ?  fo  little  .ufeful  in  the  world 
to  what  we  might  be  ?  fo  inconfiftent  with  our- 

felves  ?  fo  mi  flak  en  in  our  notions  of  true  religion  > 

o 

fo  generally  indifpofed  to  or  unengaged  in  the  holy 
exercifes  of  it?  and,  finally,  fo  unfit  for  death,  and 
fo  afraid  of  dying  ?  —  I  fay,  To  what  is  all  this  owing 
but  felf-ignorauce  ?  the  fir  ft  and  fruitful  fource  of 
all  this  long  train  of  evils.  —  And  indeed  there  is 
fcarcely  any,  but  what  may  be  traced  up  to  it.  In 
(liort,  it  brutifies  man  to  be  ignorant  of  him- 
fdf,  a  Man  that  is  in  honour,  and  underftandeth 
H  4  not 
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not   himfelf,    is  as   the    hearts  that  perifh,"  PfaK 
xlix.  20. 

f(  Come  home  then,  O  my  wandering  foul  !  lofe 
not  tbyfelf  in  a  wildernefs  of  impertinent,  vain,  dif- 
tracling  things.  Thy  work  is  nearer  thee ;  the 
country  thou  fliouldit  firft  furvey  and  travel  is 
within  thee;  from  which  thou  muft  pafs  to  that 
.above  5  when  by  lofmg  thyfelf  in.  this  thou  wilt 
find  thyfelf  before  thou  art  aware  in  that  below 
.thee. — Let  the  eyes  of  fools  be  in  the  corners 
of  the  earth;  leave  it  to  men  befide  themfelves,  to 
live  as  without  themfelves;  do  thou  keep  at  home, 
aud.miiiil  thiii-  own  bufiiisfs.  Survey  thyfelf)  thine 
own  make  and  nature,  and  thou  wilt  find  full  em 
ployment  for  all  thy  moft  active  thoughts.  Some  men 
admire  the  heights  of  mountains,  the  huge  waves 
of  the  fea,  the  itecp  falls  of  rivers,  the  compafs  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  circuit  of  the  ftars,  and  pafs  by 
themfelves  without  admiration.  But  doll  thou  de 
light  in  the  myfteries  of  nature  ?  Confider  well  the 
myftery  of  thine  own.  The  compendium  of  all  thow 
ftudieit  is  near  ihee,  even  within  thee  ;  thyfelf  being 
the  epitome  of  the  world  *. — If  either  neceility  CT 

*  Who  can  UifBciently  admire  the  noble  nature  of  that  crea 
ture  man,  who  Ivth  in  him  the  mortal  and  the  immortal,  the 
rational  and  'irrational  natures  united,  and  ib  carries  about  wirh 
him- the  vm:\ge  of  the  whole  creation?  whence  he  is  called  jMi- 
.'ia,  or  The  Uule  \vorid. 

duty, 


is  to  be  attained.   • 

duty,  nature  or  grace,  reafon  or  faith,  internal  in 
ducements,  external  impulfes,  or  eternal  motives, 
might  determine  the  fubjecl:  of  thy  ftucly  and  con 
templation,  thou  wouldft  call  home  thy  cliftra&ed 
thoughts,  and  employ  them  more  on  thyfelf  and  thy 
GOD  -." 

Now  then  let  us  refolve  that  henceforth  the  ftudy 
of  ourfelves  (hall  be  the  bufinefs  of  our  lives.  That5 
by  the  bleffing  of  GOD,  we  may  arrive  at  fuch  a  de 
gree  of  felf-  knowledge,  as  may  fecure  to  us  the  ex 
cellent  benefits  before  mentioned.  To  which  end 
we  {hall  do  well  to  attend  diligently  "  to  the  rules 
laid  down  iii  the  following  chapters. 

*    Baxter's  Mifchief  of  Self-Ignorance. 
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-   .  •#*  frfctt.^  30 tsv^n -iuj&a-  "    •• 
CHAP.  j$?;' 

SELF-EXAMINATION    NECESSARY    TO  SEI/F- 
KNOWLEDGE. 

I.  1  HE  firft  thing  neceflary  to  felf-knowledge  is 
felf  infpecUon. 

We  mud  often  look  into  our  hearts,  if  we  would 
know  them.  They  are  very  deceitful ;  more  fo  than 
any  man  can  think,  till  he  has  fearched  and  tried 
and  watched  them.  .We  may  meet  with  frauds 
and  faithlefs  dealings  from  men ;  but  after  all,  our 
own  hearts  are  the  greateft  cheats ;  and  there  are 
none  we  are  in  greater  danger  from  than  ourfelves. 
We  muft  firft  fufpeft  ourfelves,  then  examine  our 
felves,  then  watch  ourfelves,  if  we  expecl  ever  to 
know  ourfelves.  How  is  it  poffible  there  (hould  be 
any  felf-acquaintance  without  felf-converfe  ? 

Were  a  man  to  accuftom  himfelf  to  fuc'h  felf-em- 
ployment,  he  need  not  live  till  thirty  before  he  fuf- 
pe£ts  himfelf  a  fool,  nor  till  forty  before  he 
knows  it  *. 

*     At  thirty  man  fufpe&s  himfelf  a  fool, 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan  ; 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 
Pufhes  his  prudent  purpofc  to  re/blve; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
R«folves  j  and  re-refolvcs  :  then  dies  the  fame. 

Thoughts. 

Men 
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Men  could  never  be  fo  bad  as  they  are,  if  they  did 
but  take  proper  care  in  this  bufinefs  of  felf-exami- 
nation ;  if  they  did  but  look  backwards  to  what 
they  were,  inwards  to  what  they  are,  and  forwards 
to  what  they  fhall  be. 

And  as  this  is  the  firft  and  moft  neceffary  ftep  to 
felf-acquaintance.,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  be  a  little 
more  particular  in  it.  Therefore, 

(i.)  This  bufinefs  of  felf-fcrutiny  muft  be  per 
formed  with  great  care  and  diligence.  Otherwife 
our  hearts  will  deceive  us  even  whilft  we  are  exa 
mining  them.  "  When  we  fet  ourfelves  to  think, 
fome  trifle  or  other  prefently  interrupts  and  draws 
us  off  from  any  profitable  recollection,  Nay  we 
ourfelves  fly  out,  and  are  glad  to  be  diverted  from  a. 
ievere  examination  into  our  own  Hate;  which  .is 
fure,  if  diligently  purfued,  to  prefent  us  with  objects 
of  fharne  and  forrow,  that  will  wound  our  fight, 
and  foon  make  us  weary  of  this  neceilary  work." 

Do  not  let  us  flatter  ourfelves  then  that  this  is 
a  very  eafy  bufinefs.  Much  pains  and  care  are 
neceflary  fometimes  to  keep  the  mind  intent ;  and 
more  to  keep  it  impartial.  And  the  difficulty  of  it 
is  the  reafon  that  fo  many  are  averfe  from  it ;  and 
care  not  to  defcend  into  themfelves. 

Reader,  try  the  experiment;  retire  now  into  thy- 

felf ;  and  fee  if  thou  canft  not  flrike  out  fome  light 

within,  by  clofely  urging  fuch  queftions  as  thefe.— 

"  What  am  I  ?  For  what  was  I  made  ?  And  to 

H  6  what 
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what  ends  have  I  been  preferved  fo  long,  by  the  fa 
vour  of  my  Maker?  Do  I  remember,  or  forget  thofe 
ends  ?  Have  I  anfwered,  or  perverted  them? — What 
have  I  been  doing  fince  I  came  into  the  world? 
What  is  the  world  or  myfelf  the  better  for  my 
living  fo  many  years  in  it? — What  is  my  allowed 
courfe  of  actions  ?  Am  I  fure  it  will  bear  the  future 
teft  ? — Am  I  now  in  that  ftate  I  fhall  wifli  to  die  in  ? 
And  O,  my  foul,  think  and  think  again  what  it  is  to 
die  ! — Do  not  put  that  moft  awful  event  far  from 
'thee  ;  nor  pafs  it  by  with  a  fuperfrcial  thought. 
Canft  thou  be  too  well  fortified  againft  the  terrors  of 
that  day  ?  And  art  thou  fure  that  the  props, 'which 
fnpport  thee  now,  will  not  fail  thee  then  ? — What 
"hopes  hall  thou  for  eternity  ?  Haft  thou  indeed  that 
holy'gbd-like  temper,  which  alone  can  fit  thee  for 
'the  enjoyment  of  GOD  ? — Which  world  art  thou 
inoft  concerned  for  ?  What  things  d'o  moft  deeply 
affect  thee?  —  O  mv  foul,  remember  thy  "dignity; 
think  how  foon  the  fcene  will  mi  ft.  Why  fliouklft 
thou  forget  that  thou  art  immortal  ?" 

(2.)  This  felf-fcrutiny  muft  be  very  frequently 
Blade.—- They  who  have  a  great  deal  of'  important 
"bufinefs  on  th«ir  hands  ftioul'd  be  often  looking  over 

O 

their  accounts,  and  frequently  adjufting  them  3  left 
"they  fhould  be  going  backwards,  and  not  know  it. 
And  cuftom  will  foon  take  off  the ' difficulty  of  this 
dutya  and  turn  it  into  delight. 

In  our  "morn ing  retreat,  it  will  be  proper  to  re- 

mern.be? 
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member  that  we  cannot  preferve  throughout  the 
that  calm  and  even  temper  we  may  then  be  in; 
that  we  {hall  very  probably  meet  with  fome  things 
to  ruffle  us;  fome  attack  on  our  weak  fide.  Place  a 
guard  there  now.  Or  however,  if  no  incidents  hap 
pen  to  difcompofe  us,  our  tempers  will'  vary;  our 
thoughts  will  flow  pretty  much  with  our  blood;  and 
the  difpofitions  of  the  mind  be  a  good  deal  governed 
by  the  motions  of  the  animal  fpirits  ;  the  mind  wil) 
be  ferene  or  cloudy,-  the  temper  volatile  or  phlegmar 
tic,  and  the  inclinations  fober  or  irregular,,  accord,- 
ing  to  the  brifknefs  or  fluggimnefs  qf  the  circulation 
of  the  animal  fluids,  whatever  may  be  the  caufe  or 
immediate  occafion  of  that ;  and  therefore  we  muft 
refolve  to  avoid  all  occafigns  that  may  raife  any  daiij- 
gero-us  ferments  there;  which,  when  onee  raifed^ 
will  excite  in  us  very  different  thoughts  and  djfpofe- 
.tions  from  thofe  we  now  have ;  which,  together  witjpi 
,tbe  force  of  a  fair  opportunity  and  urgent  tempta 
tion,  may  overfet  our  reafon  and  resolution,  and 
betray  us  into  indulgencies  that  will  wound  the 
confcience,  and  create  bitter  remorfe  in  our  cooler 
reflections.  Pious  thoughts  and  purpofes  in  the 
morning  will  let  a  guard  upon  the  foul.,  and  fortify  it 
under  all  the  temptations  of  the  day. 

But  fuch  felf-infpe&ion,  however,  mould  not  fail 
to  make  part  of  our  evening  devotions  ;  when  we 
ihoukl  review  and  examine  the  feveral  actions  of  the 
day,  the  various  tempers  and  difpofitions  we  have 

'been 
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been  in,  and  the  occafions  that  excited  them.  It  is 
an  advice  worthy  of  a  chriftian,  though  it  firft  drop 
ped  from  a  heathen  pen,  that  before  we  betake  our- 
felves  to  reft,  we  ihould  review  and  examine  all  the 
actions  of  the  day,  that  we  may  have  the  comfort  of 
what  we  have  done  aright,  and  may  redrefs  what  we 
find  to  have  been  amifs ;  and  make  the  fhipwrecks 
of  one  day  be  as  marks  to  direct  our  courfe  on  an 
other.  A  practice  that  hath  been  recommended  by 
many  of  the  heathen  moralifts  of  the  greateft  name, 
as  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Antoninus;  and 
particularly  Pythagoras,  in  the  verfes  that  go  under 
his  name,  and  are  called  his  Golden  Verfes  ;  where 
in  he  advifes  his  fcholars  every  night  to  recollect  the 
conduct  of  the  day,  and  alk  themfelves  thefe  quef- 
tions;  "  Wherein  have  I  tranfgrefled  this  day? 
What  have  I  done  ?  \Vhat  duty  have  I  omitted  ? 
&c.*"  Seneca  recommends  the  fame  practice. 

"  Sextius, 

•     Let  not  the  ftealing  god  of  flecp  furprife, 
Nor  creep  in  {lumbers  on  thy  weary  eyes, 
Ere  ev'ry  action  of  the  former  day 
Striflly  thou  doft  and  righteoufly  furvey. 
With  rev'rence  at  thy  own  tribunal  ftand, 
And  anfwer  juftly  to  thy  own  demand. 
Where  have  I  been  ?  In  what  have  I  tranfgrefs'd  ? 
What  good  or  ill  has  this  day's  life  expreis'd  ? 
Where  have  I  fail'd  ia  what  J  ought  to  do  ? 
In  what  to  GOD,  to  man,  or  to  myfelf,  I  owe  ? 
Enquire  fevere  whate'er  from  firft  to  laft, 

morning's  dawn  'till  ev'ning's  gloom,  has  part, 

If 
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f<  Sextius,  fays  he,  did  this:  at  the  clofe  of  the  day, 
before  he  betook  himfelf  to  reft,  he  addrefled  his 
foul  in  the  following  manner :  (  What  evil  of 
thine  haft  thou  cured  this  day  ?  what  vice  with- 
ftood?  In  what  refpect  art  thou  better?'  Paffion 
will  ceafe,  or  become  more  cool,  when  it  knows  it 
is  every  day  to  be  thus  called  to  account.  What 
can  be  more  advantageous  than  this  canftant  cuftom 
of  fearching  through  the  clay? — And  the  fame 
courfe  I  take  myfelf;  and  every  day  fit  in  judgment 
on  myfelf.  And  at  even,  when  all  is  huihed  and  ftill, 
I  make  a  fcrutiny  into  the  day ;  look  over  my  words 
and  actions,  and  hide  nothing  from  myfelf;  conceal 
none  of  my  miftakes  through  fear;  for  why  mould 
I?  when  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  fay,  '  This, 
this  once  I  forgive  thee ;  but  fee  thou  do  fo  no  more. 
— In  fuch  a  difpute  I  was  too  keen  ;  do  not  for  the 
future  contend  with  ignorant  men  ;  they  will  not  be 
convinced,  becaufe  they  are  unwilling  to  mow  their 
ignorance. — Such  a  one  I  reproved  with  too  much 
freedom ;  whereby  I  have  not  reformed,  but  exaf. 
perated  him ;  remember  hereafter  to  be  more  mild 
•in  your  cenfures ;  and  confider  not  only  whether 

If  evil  were  thy  deeds,  repenting  mourn, 

And  let  thy  foul  with  ftrong  remorfe  be  torn. 

If  good,  the  gcod  wiih  peace  of  mind  repay,  "| 

And  to  thy  fecret  felf  with  pleafure  fay,  f 

Rejoice,  my  heart,  for  all  went  well  to-day,  J 

c  what 
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-what  yon  fay  be  true,  but  whether  the  perfon  you 
fay  it  to  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth*  V — Thus  far 
that  excellent  moralift. 

Let  us  take  a  few  other  fpecimens  of  a  more  pious 
and  chriftian  turn,  from  a  judicious  and  devout 
.writer  f. 

"  This  morning  when  I  arofe,  inftead  of  applying 
myfelf  to  GOD  in  prayer,  which  I  generally  find  it 
bell  to  do  immediately  after  a  few  ferious  reflections-, 
J  gave  way  to  idle  mufing,  to  the  great  diforder  of 
my  heart  and  frame.  How  often  have  I  fuftered  for 
want  of  more  watchfulnefs  on  this  occafion  !  When 
fliall  I  be  wife! — I  have  this  d'ay  (hamefully  trifled, 
aimoft  through  the  whole  of  it;  was  in  my  bed 
when  I  fhould  have  been  upon  my  knees  ;  prayed 
but  coolly  in  the  mornine;;  was  itrangely  off  my 
jruard  in  the  bufmefs  and  converfation  I  was  con-1 
jCerned<with  in  the  day,  particularly  at  —  ;  I  indul- 
.ged  very  foolifh,  fmfuJ, ,  vile,  thoughts,.  &c.  I  fell  in 
.with  a  ftrain  of  converfation  too  common  among  all 
/orts,  viz.  fpeaking  evil  of  others ;  taking  up  a  re- 
.proach  agaipft  my  ncighUour.  I  have  often  re- 
.folved  againft  this  fin,  and' yet  ru.a  in,ta  it. .again. 
How  treacherous  is  this  wicked  heart  of  mine!  I  have 
loft  feveral  hours  this  day:  in  mere  fan nte ring  and 
idlenefs. — -This  day  I  had  an  inftance  of  mine  own 
infirmity,  that  I  was  a  little  furprifed  at,  and  I  am- 

.  \  '  ':>l±  j..1:v/  "u^'j  3'Jl?i    <;;'3  Ol  l^ifA 

*  Scrieca.  f '  Sennets  ChrMh  Oi^atsh- 
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lure  I  ought  to  be  humbled  for.  The  behaviour  of 

,  from  whom  I  can  expect  nothing  but  humour, 

indifcretion,  and  folly,  ftrangely  ruffled  me;  and 
that  after  I  have  had  warning  over  and  over  again." 

(3.)  See  that  the  mind  be  in  the  moft  compofed 
and  difengaged  frame  it  can  when  you  enter  upon 
this  bufinefs  of  felf-judgment.  Ghufe  a  time  whefi 
it  is  mod  free  from  paffion,  and  mod  at  leifure  from 
the  cares  and  affairs  of  life.  A  judge  is  not  like  to 
bring  a  caufe  to  a  good  ilTue,  that  is  either  intbxr- 
cated  with  liquor  ou  the  bencli,  or  has  his  mind 
diftra6tcd  with  other  cares,  when  he  Humid  be  in 
tent  on  the  trial,  Remember  you  fit  in  judgment 
upon  yourfelfj  and  have  nothing  to  do  at  prefent  but 
to  lift  the  evidence  which  conference  may  bring  rn 
cither  for  or  againft  yon,  in  order  to  pronounce  a 
juft  fentence ;  which  is  of  much  greater  conceni- 
ment  to  you  at  prefent  than  any  thing  effe  can  be': 
and  therefore  it  fhould  be  tranfa&ed  with  the  ut- 
moft  care,  compofure,  and  attention. 

(4 )  Beware  of  partiality,  and  the  influence  6f 
felf-love,  in  this  weighty  bufinefs;  which  if  you  do 
not  guard  againft  will  foon  lead  you  into  fdf-delu- 
fion,  the  confequences  of  which  may  be  fatal  to  you. 
Labour  to  fee  yourfelf  as  you  are  ;  and  view  thino-s 
in  the  light  in  which  they  are,  and  not  in  that  in 
which  you  would  have  them  be.  Remember  that 
the  mind  is  always  apt  to  believe  thofe  things  true 
which  it  would  have  to  be  fo ;  and  backward  to  be 
lie  vs 
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lieve  thofe  things  true  which  it  wifhes  were  not  fo; 
and  this  is  an  influence  that  you  will  certainly  lie 
under  in  this  affair  of  felf-judgment. 

You  need  not  be  much  afraid  of  being  too  feverfe 
upon  yourfelf.  Your  great  danger  will  generally  be 
of  palling  a  too  favourable  judgment.  A  judge 
ought  not  indeed  to  be  a  party  concerned ;  and 
mould  have  no  intereft  in  the  perfon  he  fits  in  judg 
ment  upon.  But  this  cannot  be  the  cafe  here,  as 
you  yourfelf  are  both  judge  and  criminal.  Which 
fhews  the  danger  of  pronouncing  a  too  favourable 
fentence.  But  remember  your  buiinefs  is  only  with 
the  evidence  and  the  rule  of  judgment  ^  and  that, 
however  you  come  off  now,  there  will  be  a  rehearing 
in  another  court,  where  judgment  will  be  according 
to  truth, 

*(  However,  look  not  unequally  either  at  the  good 
or  evil  that  is  in  you  ;  but  view  them  as  they  are. 
If  you  obferve  only  the  good  that  is  in  you,  and 
overlook  the  bad,  or  fearch  only  after  your  faults, 
and  overlook  your  graces,  neither  of  thefe  will  brin<* 
you  to  a  true  acquaintance  with  yourfelf*." 

And  to  induce  you  to  this  impartiality,  remember 
that  ibis  bufmefs,  though  it  may  be  hidden  from  the 
\vorld,  is  not  done  in  fecret;  GOD  fees  how  you 
manage  it^  before  whofe  tribunal  you  muft  expe6l  a 
righteous  judgment.  "  We  mould  order  our 
thoughts  fo  as  if  we  had  a  window  in  our  breafts, 

•  Baxter. 

through 
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through  which  any  one  might  fee  what  paffes  there. 
And  indeed  there  is  one  that  does  ;  for  what  does  it 
iignify  that  our  thoughts  are  hidden  from  men?  From 
GOD  nothing  is  hidden*." 

(5.)  Beware  of  falfe  rules  of  judgment.  This  is 
a  fure  and  common  way  to  felf- deception.  Some 
judge  of  themfelves  from  what  they  have  been.  But 
it  does  not  follow,  if  men  are  not  fo  bad  as  they 
have  been,  that  therefore  they  are  as  good  as  they 
fliould  be.  It  is  wrong  to  make  our  paft  conduct 
implicitly  the  meafure  of  our  prefent  j  or  the  pre- 
fent  the  rule  of  our  future  ;  when  our  paft,  prefent, 
and  future  eonduft  mull  all  be  brought  to  another 
rule.  And  they  who  thus  meafure  themfelves  by 
themfelves,  and  compare  themfelves  with  themfdves, 
are  not  wife,  3  Cor,  x.  ia. — Again,  others  are  apt 
to  judge  of  themfelves  by  the  opinions  of  men* 
which  is  the  moft  uncertain  rule  that  can  be  ;  for 
in  that  very  opinion  of  theirs  you  may  be  deceived. 
How  do  you  know  they  have  really  fo  good  an  opi 
nion  of  you  as  they  profefs  ?  But  if  they  have  ;  have 
not  others  as  bad  ?  And  why  fhould  not  the  opi 
nion  of  thefe  be  your  rule,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of 
thofe  ?  Appeal  to  felf- flattery  for  an  anfwer. — How 
ever,  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  them  perhaps  ap 
pear  even  to  know  themfelves ;  and  how  fhould  they 
know  you  ?  How  is  it  poflible  they  mould  have 
opportunities  of  knowing  you  better  than  you  know 

*  Seneca. 

yourfelf  } 
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yonrfclf?  A  man  can  never  gain  a  right  -know 
ledge  of  himfelf  from  the  opinion  of  others,,  which  is" 
fo  various,  and  generally  fo  ill-founded.  For  .men 
commonly  judge  by  outward  appearances,  or  inward 
prejudice,  and  therefore  for  the  moil  part  think  and 
fpeak  of  us  very  much  at  random. — Again,  others 
are  for  judging  of  themfelves  by  the  conduct  of  their 
fuperiors,  who  have  opportunities  and  advantages  of 
knowing,  and  acting,  and  being  better;  and  yet 
without  vanity  be  it  fpoken,  fay  they,  we  are  not 
behind  hand  with  them.  But  what  then?  Neither 
they  nor  you  perhaps  are  what  the  obligations  of 
your  character  indifpenfably  require  you  to  be,  and 
what  you  muft  be  ere  you  can  be  happy.  But  con- 
fider  how  eafily  this  argument  may  be  turned  upon 
you.  You  are  better  than  fome,  you  fay,  who  have 
greater  opportunities  and  advantages  of  being  good 
than  you  have;  and  therefore  your  ftate  is  fafe.  But 
you  yourfelf  have  greater  opportunities  and  advan 
tages  of  being  good  than  fome  others  have,  who  are 
jieverthelefs  better  than  you  ;  and  therefore,  by  the 
fame  rule,  your  ft  ate  cannot  be  fafe. — Again,  others 
judge  of  themfelves  by  the  common  maxims  of  the 
vulgar  world  concerning  honour  and  honefty,  virtue 
and  intereft;  which  maxims,,  though  generally  very 
.corrupt  and  very  contrary  to  thofe  of-reafon,  con- 
fcience,  and  fcripture,  men  will  follow  as  a  rule,  for 
the  fake  of  the  latitude  they  allow  them  :  and  fondly 
think,  that  if  they  ftand  right  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ioweil  kind  of  men,  they  have  no  reafon  to  be  fevere 

upon 
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upon  themfelves.  Others,  whofe  fentiments  are 
more  delicate  and  refined,  they  imagine,  may  be 
mistaken,  or  may  overftrain  the  matter.  In  which 
perfuafion  they  are  confirmed  by  obferving  how 
feldom  the  confciences  of  the  generality  of  men 
fmite  them  for  thofe  things  which  thefe  nice  judges 
condemn  as  heinous  crimes.  I  need  not  fay  how 
falfe  and  pernicious  this  rule  is. — Again,  others 
may  jucio-e  of  themfelves  and  their  (late  by  fudden 
impreflions  they  have  had,  or  ftrong  impulfes  upon 
their  fpirits,  which  they  •  attribute  to  the  finger  of 
God  ;  and  by  which  they'  have  been  fo  exceed ino-ly 
aifecled  as  to  make  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  the 
inftant  of  their  converfion.  But  whether  it  was  or 
not  can  never  be  known  but  by  the  condu6l  of  their 
future  lives. — In  like  manner,  others  judge  of  their 
good  ft  ate  by  their  good  frames  ;  though  very  rare/ 
k  may  be,  and  very  tranfient ;  foon  paffing  off  like 
a  morning  cloud,  or  as  the  early  dew.  "  But  we 
ibould  not  judge  of  ourfelv.es  by  that  which,  is  un- 
vifual.or  extraordinary  with  us;  but  by  the  ordinary 
tenor  and  drift  of  our  lives.  A  bad  man  may  fecm 
good  in  iome  good /mood  5  and  a  good  man  may 
feem  bad  in  fome  extraordinary  falls  ;  to  judge  of  a- 
bad  man  by  his  beft  hours,  and  a  good  man  by  hw 
worft,  is  the  way  to~be  deceived  by  them  both  V 
And  the  fame  way  may  you  be  deceived  in  your- 
felf. — Pharaoh,  Ahab,  Herod  and  Felix  had  all  of 
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them  their  foftcnings,  their  tranfitory  fits  of  good- 
nefs ;  but  yet  they  remain  upon  record  under  the 
blacked  characters. 

Thefe  then  are  all  wrong  rules  of  judgment;  and 
to  truft  to  them,  or  to  try  ourfelves  by  them,  leads 
to  fatal  felf-deception.  Again, 

(6.)  In  the  bufmefs  of  felf-examination  you  muft 
not  only  take  care  you  do  not  judge  by  wrong  rules, 
but  that  you  do  not  judge  wrong  by  right  rules. 
You  muft  endeavour  then  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  them.  The  office  of  a  judge  is  not  only  to  col 
lect  the  evidence  and  the  circumftances  of  facts,  but 
to  be  well  (killed  in  the  laws  by  which  thofe  facts  are 
to  be  examined. 

Now  the  only  right  rules  by  which  we  are  to  exa 
mine,  in  order  to  know  ourfelves,  are  reafon  and 
fcripture.  Some  are  for  fetting  afide  thefe  rules,  as 
too  fevere  for  them  j  too  ftiff  to  bend  to  their  per- 
verfenefs  ;  too  ftraight  to  meafure  their  crooked 
ways.  They  are  againft  reafon,  when  reafon  is  againft 
them ;  decrying  it  as  carnal  reafon  :  and  for  the 
fame  caufe  are  againft  fcripture  too,  depreciating  it 
as  a  dead  letter.  And  thus,  rather  than  be  convinced 
that  they  are  wrong,  they  defpife  the  only  means  that 
can  fet  them  right. 

And  as  fome  are  for  fetting  afide  each  part  of  their 
rule,  fo  others  are  for  fetting  them  one  againft  the 
other — reafon  againft  fcripture,  and  fcripture  againft 
reafon;  when  they  are  both  given  us  by  the  GOD 

of 
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of  our  natures,  not  only  as  perfe&ly  confident,  but 
as  proper  to  explain  and  illuftrate  each  other,  and  to 
prevent  our  miftaking  either;  and  to  be,  when  taken 
•together,  as  they  always  (hould,  the  mod  complete 
and  only  rule  by  which  to  judge  both  of  ourfelves, 
and  every  thing  belonging  to  our  falvation,  as  rea- 
fonable  and  fallen  creatures. 

Then   one  part  of  that  rule  which  GOD   hath 
given  us   to  judge  of  ourfelves  by  is  right  reafon. 
By  which  I  do  not  mean  the  reafoning  of  any  par 
ticular  man,  which  may  be  very  different  from  the 
reafoning  of  another  particular  man ;  and  both,  it 
may  be,  very  different  from  right  reafon  ;  becaufe 
both  may  be  influenced  not  fo  much  by  the  reafon 
and  nature  of  things,  as  by  partial  prepoflefllons  and 
the  power  of  paflions.     But  by  right  reafon  I  mean 
thofc  common  principles,  which  are  readily  allowed 
by  all  who  are  capable  of  underftanding  them,  and 
not  notorioufly  perverted  by  the  power  of  prejudice; 
and  which  are  confirmed  by  the  common  confentof 
all  the  fober  and  thinking  part  of  mankind  5   and 
may  be  eafily  learned  by  the  light  of  nature.  There 
fore  if  any  doctrine  or  practice,  though  fuppofed  to 
be  founded  in  or  countenanced  by  revelation,  be  ne- 
verthelefs  apparently  repugnant  to  thefe  dictates  of 
right  reafon,  or  evidently  contradi&  our  natural  no 
tions  of  the  divine  attributes,  or  weaken  our  obliga 
tion  to  imi  verfal  virtue,  this  we  may  be  fure  is  no  part 
of  revelation ;  becaufe  thea  one  part  of  our  rule  would 

clafh 
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clafti  with  and  be  oppofite  to  the  other.  And  thus 
reafon  was  defigned  to  be  our  guard  againft  a  wild 
and  extravagant  conftru&ion  of  fcripture. 

And  the  other  part  of  our  rule  is  the  facred  fcrip- 
tures,  which  we  are  to  ufe  as  our  guard  againft  the 
licentious  excurfions  of  fancy,  which  is  often  im- 
poting  itielf  upon  us  for  right  reafon.  Let  any  re 
ligious  fcheme  or  notion  then  appear  ever  fo  pleafing 
or  plaufible,  if  it  be  not  eftablifhed  on  the  plain  prin 
ciples  of  -fcripture,  it  is  forthwith  to  be  difcarded; 
and  that  fenfe  of  fcripture  that  is  violently  forced 
to  bend  towards  it,  is  very  much  to  be  fufpecled. 

It  muft.be  very  furprifing  to  one  who  reads  and 
ftudies  the  facred  fcriptures  with  a  free,  unbiased 
mind,  to  fee  what  elaborate,  fme-fpun,  and  fiimfy 
glofies  men  .will  invent  and  put  upon  fome  texts  as 
the  true  and  genuine  fenfe  of  them,  for  no  other 
reafon,  but  hecaufe.it  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  opi 
nion  of  their  party*  ,from  which,  as  the  ftandard  of 
•their  orthodoxy,  they  durft  never  depart;  who,  if 
they  were  to -write  a  critique  in  the«fame  manner  on 
#ny  Greek  or  Lstin  author,  would  make^themfelves 
extremely  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned  world. 
But,  if  we;  would  not  pervert  our  rule,  we  muft  learn 
•lo  think  as  fcripture  fpeaks,  and  not  compel  that  to 
fpeak  as  w.e  think.  ,1?, , 

Would  we  know  .ourfelves  then,  we  muft  often 
view  ourfelves  in  the  glafs  of  GOD'S  word.  And 
when  we  have  taken  .a  .full  furvey  of  ourfelves  from 

thence, 
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thence,  let  us  not  foon  forget  "  what  manner  of  per- 
fons  we  are,"  Jam.  i.  23,  24.  If  our  own  image  do 
not  pleafe  us.,  let  us  not  quarrel  with  the  mirror,  but 
fet  about  mending  ourfelves. 

The  eye  of  the  mind  indeed  is  not  like  that  of  the 
body,  which  can  fee  every  thing  elfe  but  itfelf ;  for 
the  eye  of  the  mind  can  turn  itfelf  inward,  and  fur- 
vey  itfelf.  However,  it  mult  be  owned,  it  can  fee 
itfelf  much  better  when  its  own  image  is  reflected 
upon  it  from  this  mirror.  And  it  is  by  this  only 
that  we  can  come  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  and 
difcover  thofe  fee  ret  prejudices  and  carnal  prepofTef- 
fions,  which  fdf-love  would  hide  from  us. 

This  then  is  the  firft  thing  we  muft  do  in  order 
to  felf-knowledge.  We  niuft  examine,  fcrutinize, 
and  judge  ourfelves,  diligently,  leifurely,  frequently, 
and  impartially ;  and  that  not  by  the  falfe  maxims 
of  the  world,  but  by  the  rules  which  GOD  hath, 
given  us,  reafon,  and  fcripture  ;  and  take  care  to 
underftaud  thofe  rules,  and  not  fct  them  at  variance. 
The  next  important  Hep  to  felf-knowledge  is  the 
fubject  of  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     II. 

CONSTANT     WATCHFULNESS     NECESSARY     TO 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

II.    W  OULD   we  know  ourfelves,   we  muft  be 
very  watchful  over  our  hearts  and  lives. 

(i.)  We  muft  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  our  hearts, 
5.   e.  our  tempers,   inclinations,    and    paffions.     A 
more  ncceffary  piece  of  advice  we  cannot  practife, 
in  order  to  felf- acquaintance,  than  that  which  Solo 
mon  gives  us,   Prov.  iv.   23.     <f  Keep  your  heart 
with  all  diligence/'  or,  as  it  is  in  (he original,"  above 
all  keeping. "  As  if  he  had  faid,  Whatever  you  neg- 
lecl:  or  overlook,   he   fare  you  mind  your  heart*. 
Narrowly  obfcrvc  all  its  inclinations  and  averfions, 
all  it*  motions  and  affections,  together  with  the  fe- 
veral    objects   and    occafions    which    excite    them. 
And  this  precept  is  enforced  with   two  very  urgent 
reafons  in  fcripture.     The  firft  is,  hecaufe  out  of  it 
are  the  i  flues  of  life.     i.  e.  As  our  heart  is,   fo   will 
the  tenor  of  our  life   and  conduct  he.     As  is  the 
fountain,  fo  are  the  dreams ;  as  is  the   root,  fo  is 

*  Parallel  to  this  advice  of  the  royal  preacher  is  that  of  M. 
Aurcliuf  :  "  Look  wirhinj  fui  vmhin  i?  the  fountain  of  pond." 

0  the 
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the  fruit,  Mat.  vii.  18.  And  the  other  Is,  becaufc 
"  it  is  deceitful  above  all  things,"  Jcr.  xvii,  9. 
And  therefore,  \vithouta  conftant  guard  upon  it,  we 
fliall  infenfibly  rim  into  many  hurtful  fdf-deeep- 
tions.  To  which  I  may  add,  that  without  this  care 
ful  keeping  of  the  heart,  we  fliall  never  be  able  to 
acquire  any  confiderable  degree  of  felf- acquaintance 
or  felf-government. 

(2.)  To  know  ourfelves,  we  muft  watch  dur  life 
and  conduct  as  well  as  our  hearts.  And  by  this 
the  heart  will  be  better  known ;  as  the  root  is  beft 
known  by  the  fruit.  We  muft  attend  to  the  nature 
and  confequences  of  every  action  we  are  difpofcd  or 
foliclted  to,  before  we  comply  ;  and  confider  how 
it  will  appear  in  an  impartial  review.  We  are  apt 
enough  to  obferve  and  watch  the  conduct  of  others: 
a  wife  man  will  be  as  critical  and  as  fevere  upon  his 
own.  For  indeed  we  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do 
with  our  own  conduct  than  other  men's ;  as  we  are 
to  anfwer  for  our  own,  but  not  for  theirs.  By  ob- 
ferving  the  conduct  of  other  men  we  know  them,  by 
carefully  obferving  our  own  we  mud  know  ourfelves. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     IIL 

WE  SHOULD  HAVE  SOME  REGARD  TO  THE 
OPINIONS  OF  OTHKRS  CONCERNING  US,. 
PARTICULARLY  OF  OUR  ENEMIES, 

III.  VV  OULD  we  know  ourfelves,  we  (hould  not 
altogether  neglect  the  opinion  which  others  have  of 
us,  or  the  things  they  may  fay  of  us. 

Not  that  we  need  be  very  felicitous  about  the 
cenfure  or  applaufe  of  the  world  ;  which  is  generally 
very  ram  and  wrong,  according  to  the  particular 
humours  and  prepoffefrions  of  men ;  and  a  man  that 
knows  himfelf  will  foon  know  how  to  defpife  them 
both.  "  The  judgment  which  the  world  makes  of 
us,  is  generally  of  no  manner  of  ufe  to  us  ;  it  adds 
nothing  to  our  fouls  or  bodies,,  nor  lefiensany  of  our 
miferies.  Let  us  conftantly  follow  rcafon  (fays 
Montaigne),  and  let  the  public  approbation  follow  us 
the  fame  way  if  it  pleafe." 

But  dill,  I  fay,  a  total  indifference  in  this  matter 
is  unwife.  We  ought  not  to  be  intirely  infenfible 
to  the  reports  of  others ;  no,  not  to  the  railings  of  an 
enemy  ;  for  an  enemy  may  fay  fomething  out  of  ill- 
will  to  us,  which  it  may  concern  us  to  think  of  coolly 

when 
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when  we  are  by  ourfelves  ;  to  examine  whether  the 
accufation  he  juft ;  and  what  there  is  in  our  con- 
duel:  and  temper  which  may  make  it  appear  fo.    And 
by  this  means  our  enemy  may  do  us  more   good 
than  he   intended;  and  be    an  occafion   of  difco- 
vering  fomething  of  our  hearts  to  us  which  we  did 
not  know   before.     A  man  that  hath  no  enemies 
ought  to  have  very   faithful  friends  ;  and  one  who 
hath  no  fuch  friends  ought  to   think  it  no  calamity 
that  he  hath  enemies  to  be  his  effectual  monitors.-— 
"  Our  friends  (fays  Mr.  Addifon)  very  often  flatter 
us  as  much  as  our  own  hearts,     They  either  do  not 
fee  our  faults,  or  conceal  them  from  us ;  or  foften 
them  by  their  reprefentations,  after  fuch  a  manner 
that  we  think  them  too  trivial  to  be  taken  notice  of. 
An  adverfary,  on   the   contrary,    makes   a   ftricter 
fearch  into  us,  difcovers  every  flaw  and  imperfection 
in  our  tempers;  and  though  his  malice  may  fet  them 
in  too  ftrong  a  light,  it  has  generally  fome  ground 
for  what  it  advances.     A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's 
virtues,  an  enemy  inflames    his    crimes.      A  wife 
man  mould  give  a  juft  attention  to  both  of  them,  fo 
far  as  it  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  one> 
and   the  diminution   of  the   other.     Plutarch  has 
written  an  eflay  on  the  benefits  which  a  man  may 
receive  from  his  enemies;  and  among  the  good  fruits 
of  enmity  mentions  this  in  particular,   that  by  the 
reproaches  it  cafts  upon  us  we  fee  the  word  fide  of 
ourfelves,  and  open  our  eyes  to  feveral  blemifhes  a  IK! 
i  3.  defects 
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defects  in  our  lives  and  converfation?,  which  we 
fhould  not  have  obferved  without  the  help  of  fuch 
ili-naturecl  monitors. 

lt  In  order  likewife  to  come  at  a  true  knowledge  of 
ouffeivcSj  we  (hould  confider  on  the  other  hand  how 
far  we  may  delerve  the  praifes  and  approbation 
which  the  world  bcftow  upon  us ;  whether  the 
actions  they  celebrate  proceed  from  laudable  and 
worthy  motives,  and  how  far  we  are  really  pofleiled 
of  the  virtues  which  gain  us  applaufe  amongtl  thofe 
with  whom  we  converfe.  Such  a  reflection  is  abfo- 
hitely  neceflary,  if  we  confider  how  apt  we  are  either 
to  value  or  condemn  ourfelves  by  the  opinions  of 
others.,  and  to  facriftce  the  report  of  our  own  hearts 
to  the  judgment  of  the  world  *." 

In  that  tr?atife  of  Plutarch  here  referred  to^  there 
are  a  great  many  excellent  things  pertinent  to  this 
fubjecl;  and  therefore  I  thought  it  not  improper  to 
throw  a  few  extracts  out  of  it  into  the  margin  f. 

It 

*  Spectator,  vol.  v54  No.  399. 

t  The  foclilh  and  inconfiderate  fpoihhe  very  friendfliips  they 
are  engaged  in  j  but  the  wife  and  prudent  make  good  ufe  of  the 
hatred  and  enmity  of  men  againft  them. 

Why  fhould  we  not  take  an  enemy  for  our  tutor,  who  will 
inftruct  us  gratis  in  thofe  things  \ve  knew  not  before  ?  For  an 
enemy  fees  and  underftands  more  in  matters  relating  to  us  than 
our  fritnds  do.  Becaufe  love  is  blind,  but  fpite,  malice,  ill-will, 
wrath,  and  contempt  talk  much,  are  very  inquifkiveand  quick- 

fighted, 

Our 
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It  is  the  character  of  a  very  diiTolute  misd  to  be 
intirely  infenfible  to  all  that  the  world  lays  of  us; 
and  fhews  fuch  a  confidence  of  felf- knowledge  as  is 

ufually 

Our  enemy,  to  gratify  his  ill-will  towards  us,  acquaints  him- 
felf  with  the  infirmities  both  of  our  bodies  and  minds ;  flicks  to 
our  faults,  and  makes  his  invidious  remarks  upon  them,  and 
fpreads  them  abroad  by  his  uncharitable  and  ill-natured  reports. 
Hence  we  are  taught  this  uftfuJ  kiibn  for  the  direction  and  m^- 

iD 

rmgemcnt  of  our  converfation  in  the  world,  viz.  that  we  be  cir- 
cumfpeft  and  wary  in  every  thing  we  fpeak  or  do,  as  if  our  enemy 
always  flood  at  our  elbow,  and  overlooked  our  actions. 

Thofe  perfons  whom  that  wifdom  hath  brought  to  live  fo- 
berly,  which  the  fear  and  awe  of  enemies  hath  infufed,  are  by  de 
grees  drawn  into  a  habit  of  living  fo,  and  are  competed  and  fixed 
in  their  obedience  to  virtue  by  cuftom  and  ufe. 

When  Diogenes  was  afked  Jiow  he  might  be  avenged  of  his 
enemies,  he  replied,  To  be  yourfclf  a  good  and  honeft  man. 

Antitlhenes  fpake  incomparably  well;  '*  that,  if  a  man  would 
live  a  fafe  and  ucblamealle  life,  it  was  nccefiary  that  he  fhoul  I 
have  very  ingenuous  and  faithful  fiicnds,  or  very  bad  enemies ; 
becaufe  the  firft  by  their  kind  admonitions  would  keep  him  from 
finning,  the  latter  by  their  invc<ftives." 

He  that  hath  no  friend  to  give  him  advice,  or  reprove  him 
when  he  does  arnifs,  muft  bear  patiently  the  rebukes  of  his  ene 
mies,  and  thereby  !earn  to  mend  the  errors  of  his  ways ;  confidtr- 
ing  fcrioufly  the  object  which  thefe  fevcre  cenfurcs  aim  ar,  and 
not  what  he  is  who  makes  them.  For  he  who  dcfigncd  the  death 
of  Prometheus  the  TheflV.lian,  inftead  of  giving  him  a  fatal  blow, 
only  opened  a  fwelling  which  ho  h-d,  which  did  really  fave  his 
life.  Juft  ib  may  the  harfli  rcprdienfions  of  enemies  cure  fome 
diitempers  of  the  mind,  which  were  before  either  not  known  er 
I  4  neglected  j 
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ufually  a  fure  fign  of  felf- ignorance.  The  inoft 
knowing  minds  are  ever  lead  prefinnptuous.  And 
4rue  felf-knowledge  is  a  fcience  of  fo  much  depth 
and  difficulty,  that  a  wife  man  would  not  choofe  to 
be  over-confident  that  all  his  notions  of  himfelf  are 
right,  in  oppofition  to  the  judgment  of  all  mankind; 
fome  of  whom  perhaps  have  better  opportunities  and 
advantages  of  knowing  him,  cfpecially  at  particular 
feafon?,  than  he  has  of  knowing  himfelf.  Becaufe 
.they  never  look  through  the  fame  falfc  medium  of 
ielf-flattery. 

neglefted  ;  though  their  angry  fpeechcs  do  originally  proceed 
from  malice  or  ill-will* 

If  any  man  with  opprobrious  language  objects  to  you  crimes 
you  know  nothing  of,  you  ought  to  inquire  into  the  caufes  or 
reafons  of  fuch  falfe  accufationsj  whereby  you  may  learn. to  take 
heed  for  the  future,  left  you  fhould  unwarily  commit  thofe  of 
fences  which  are  unjuftly  imputed  to  you. 

Whenever  any  thing  is  fpoken  againft  you  that  is  not  true,  do 
not  pafs  it  by,  nor  defpife  it  becaufe  it  is  falfe  ;  but  forthwith  exa 
mine  yourfelf,  and  confider  what  you  have  faid  or  done  that  may 
adminifter  a  juft  occafion  of  reproof. 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater-  inftance  of  \vifdom  and  humanity^ 
than  for  a  man  tobear  filently  and  quietly  the  follies  and  revilingr- 
of  an  enemy  ;  taking  as  much  care  not  to  provoke  him,  as  he 
would  to  £ail  fafely  by  a  dangerous  rock. 

It  is  an  eminent  piece  of  humanity,  and  a  manifeft  token  of  a 
nature  truly  generous,  to  put  up  with  the  affronts  of  an  enemy  at 
a  time  when  you  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  revenge  them, 
•  Let  us  carefully  obferve  thofe  good  qualities  wherein  our  ene 
mies  excel  us;   and  endeavour  to  excel  them,  by  avoiding  wrhat- 
is  faulty,  and  imitating  what  is  excellent  in  them.     Plutarch, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

FREQ.UENT     CONVERSE    WITH     SUPERIORS     A 
HELP  TO    SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

IV.  ANOTHER  proper  means  of  felf- knowledge, 
is  to  converfe  as  much  as  you  can  with  thofe  who 
are  your  fuperiors  in  real'excellence. 

((  He  that  walketh  with  wife  men  (hall  be  wife," 
Prov.  xiii.  2,0.  Their  example  will  not  only  be 
your  motive  to  laudable  purfuits,  but  a  mirror  to 
your  mind ;  by  which  you  may  poffibly  difcern 
fome  failings  or  deficiencies  or  neo-lecls  in  your- 

O  O  J 

felf,  which  before  efcaped  you.  You  will  fee  the 
unreafonabknefs  of  your  vanity  and  felf-fufficiency, 
when  you  obferve  how  much  you  are  furpafied  by 
others  in  knowledge  and  goodiiefs.  Their  pro 
ficiency  will  make  your  defects  the  more  obvious 
to  you.  And  by  the  luftre  of  their  virtues  you  will 
better  fee  the  deformity  of  your  vices;  your  negli 
gence  by  their  diligence  ;  your  pride  by  their  hu 
mility  ;  your  paffion  by  their  meeknefs,  and  your 
folly  by  their  wifdom* 

Examples  not  only  move,  but  teach  and  direcT, 

much  more  effectually  than  precepts  ;  and  fhew  us 

i  <t  not 
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not  only  that  fuch  virtues  may  be  pra&ifed,  but  how; 
and  how  lovely  they  appear  when  they  are.  And 
therefore,  if  we  cannot  have  them  always  before  our 
eyes,  we  mould  endeavour  to  have  them  always  in 
our  mind ;  and  efpecially  that  of  our  great  head  and 
pattern,  who  hath  fet  us  a  lovely  example  of  the 
mofl  innocent  conduct  under  the  worll  and  moft 
difadvantageous  circumftances  of  human  life, 


CHAP, 
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C  H  A  P.     V. 

•» 

OF  CULTIVATING  SUCH  A  TEMPER  AS  WILL 
BE  THE  BKST  DISPOSITION  TO  SELF-KNOW 
LEDGE. 

V.  JLF  a  man  would  know  himfelf,  he  muft  with 
great  care  cultivate  that  temper  which  will  bed  dii- 
pofe  him  to  receive  this  knowledge. 

Now,  as  there  are  no  greater  hindrances  to  felf- 
knowledge  than  pride  and  obftinacy ;  fo  there  is  no 
thing  more  helpful  to  it  than  humility  and  an  open- 
nefs  to  conviction. 

(j.)  One  who  is  in  queft  of  felf- knowledge  mud 
above  all  things  feek  humility.  And  how  near  an 
affinity  there  is  between  thefe  two  appears  from 
hence,  that  they  are  both  acquired  the  fame  way. 
The  very  means  of  attaining  humility  are  the  pro- 
pereft  means  for  attaining  felf-knowledge.  By  keep 
ing  an  eye  every  day  upon  our  faults  and  wants  we 
become  more  humble  ;  and  by  the  fame  means  we 
become  more  felf-knowing.  By  confidering  how 
far  we  fall  fhort  of  our  rule  and  our  duty^  and  how 
vaftly  others  exceed  us,  and  efpecially  by  a  daily  and 
diligent  ftudy  of  the  word  of  Goo5  we  come  to  have 
i  6  meaner 
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meaner  thoughts  of  ourfelves;  and  by  the  very  fame 
means  we  come  to  have  a  better  acquaintance  with 
ourfelvcs. 

A  proud  man  cannot  know  himfelf.  Pride  is 
that  beam  in  the  eye  of  his  mind,  which  renders 
him  quite  blind  to  any  blemi  flies  there.  Hence  no 
thing  is  a  furer  fign  of  felt-ignorance  than  vanity 
and  oftentation. 

Indeed,  true  felf- know] edge  and  humility  are  fo 
neeefTarily  connected,  that  they  depend  upon  and 
mutually  beget  each  other.  A  man  that  knows 
'himfelf  knows  the  word  of  himfelf,  and  therefore 
cannot  but  be  humble  ;  and  a  humble  mind  is  fre 
quently  contemplating  its  own  faults  and  weak- 
neffes,  which  greatly  improves  it  in  felf-knowledge. 
So  that  felf-acquaintance  makes  a  man  humble;  and 
humility  gives  him  {till  a  better  acquaintance  with 
himfelf. 

(2.)  An  opennefs  to  conviction  is  no  lefs  neceffary 
to  felf- knowledge  than  humility. 

As  nothing  is  a  greater  bar  to  true  knowledge 
than  an  obftinatc  ftiffnefs  in  opinion,  and  a.  fear  to 
depart  from  old  notions,  which,  before  we  were  ca 
pable  of  judging  perhaps,  we  had  long  taken  up  for 
the  truth ;  fo  nothing  is  a  greater  bar  to  felf-know 
ledge,  than  a  ftrong  averfion  from  parting  with  thofe 
fentiments  of  ourfelves  which  we  have  been  blindly 
accuftomed  to,  and  to  think  worfe  of  ourfelves  than 
we  are  ufed.  Ii>w,  *;i  ^>  '{& 

And 
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And  fuch  an  unwillingnefs  to  retract  our  fenti- 
ments  in  both  cafes  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufe, 
viz.  a  reluctance  to  felf- condemnation.  For  he  that 
takes  up  a  new  way  of  thinking,  contrary  to  that 
which  he  hath  long  received,  therein  condemns  him- 
felf  of  having  lived  in  an  error;  and  he  that  begins 
to  fee  faults  in  himfelf  he  never  faw  before,,  con 
demns  himfelf  of  having  lived  in  ignorance  and 
fin.  Now  this  is  an  ungrateful  bufinefs,  and  what 
felf-flattery  gives  us  a  ftrong  averfion  to. 

But  fuch  an  inflexibility  of  judgment,  and  hatred 
of  conviction,  is  a  very  unhappy  and  hurtful  turn 
of  mind.  And  a  man  that  is  refolved  never  to  be 
in  the  wrong,  is  in  a  fair  way  never  to  be  in  the 
right. 

As  infallibility  is  no  privilege  of  human  nature,, 
it  is  no  diminution  to  a  man's  good  fenfe  or  judgment 
to  be  found  in  an  error,  provided  he  is  willing  to  re 
tracl:  it.  He  acts  with  the  fame  freedom  and  liberty 
as  before,  whoever  be  his  monitor;  it  is  his  own 
good  fenfe  and  judgment  that  (till  guides  him; 
which  mines  to  great  advantage  in  thus  directing 
him  againft  the  bias  of  vanity  and  felf-opinion.  And 
in  thus  changing  his  fentiments  he  only  acknow 
ledges  that  he  is  not,  what  no  man  ever  was,  inca 
pable  of  being  miftaken.  In  fhort,  it  is  more  merit, 
and  an  argument  of  a  more  excellent  mind,  for  a 
man  freely  to  retract  when  he  is  in  the  wrong,  than? 

to 
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to  be  overbearing  and  pofuive  when  he  is  in  the 
right*. 

A  man  then  muft  be  willing  to  know  himfeif, 
before   he   can   know   himfeif.     He  mud  open  his       * 
eyes  if  he  defire  to  fee  ;  yield  to  evidence  and  con- 
viclion,  though  it  be  at  the  expence  of  his  judgment,       J 
and  to  the  mortification  of  his  vanity. 

*  "  If  any  one  can  convince  me  that  lam  wrong  in  any  point 
of  fentiment  or  practice,  I  will  alter  it  with  ail  my  heart.  For  it 
is  truth  I  feck  ;  and  that  can  hurt  nobody.  It  is  only  per- 
fifting  in  error  or  ignorance  that  can  hurt  us."  M.  Aitr?ln<s. 


CHAP, 
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C  H  A  P.    VI. 

TO  BE  SENSIBLE  OF  OUR  FALSE  KNOW 
LEDGE,  A  GOOD  STEP  TO  SELF-KNOW 
LEDGE. 

VI.\VrOULD   you  know  yourfelf,  take  heed  and 
guard  againfl  falfe  knowledge. 

See  that  the  light  that  is  within  you  be  not  dark- 
nefs ;  that  your  favourite  and  leading  principles  be 
right.  Search  your  furniture,  and  fee  what  you  have 
to  unlearn.  For  oftentimes  there  is  as  much  wifdorn 
in  cafiing  off  fome  knowledge  which  we  have,  as  in 
acquiring  that  which  we  have  not.  Which  per 
haps  was  what  made  Themiftocles  reply,  when  one 
offered  to  teach  him  the  art  of  memory,  that  he  had 
much  rather  he  would  teach  him  the  art  of  forget 
ful  nefs. 

A  fcholar  that  hath  been  all  his  life  in  collecting 
books,  will  find  in  his  library  at  laft  a  great  deal  of 
rubbifh.  And  as  his  tafte  alters,  and  his  judgment 
improves,  he  will  throw  out  a  great  many  as  trafh 
and  lumber,  which,  it  may  be,  he  once  valued  and 
paid  dear  for ;  and  replace  them  with  fuch  as  are 
more  folid  and  ufeful.  Ju(t  fo  fhould  we  deal  with 
our  underflandings  ;  look  over  the  furniture  of  the 
mind  5  feparate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  which 

are 
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are  generally  received  into  it  together  ;  and  take  as 
much  pains  to  forget  what  we  ought  not  to  have 
learned,  as  to  retain  what  we  ought  not  to  forget. 
To  read  trifling  fubjecls  all  our  life,  is  the 
•way  always  to  retain  a  juvenile  turn ;  and  only 
to  contemplate  our  fir  ft,  which  is  generally  our 
worft,  knowledge,  cramps  the  progrefs  of  the  un- 
derflanding,  and  is  a  great  hindrance  to  a  true  felf- 
Jcnowledge.  In  fhort,  would  we  improve  the  under- 
ftanding  to  the  valuable  purpo-fes  of  felf-knowledge, 
-we  muft  take  as  much  care  what  books  we  read,  as 
what  company  we  keep. 

"  The  pains  we  take  in  books  or  arts,  which 
treat  of  things  remote  from  the  ufe  of  life,  is  a 
bufy  idlenefs.  If  I  ftucty,  fays  Montaigne,  it  is  for 
no  other  fcience  than  what  treats  of  the  knowledge 
of  niyfelf,  and  instructs  me  how  to  live  and  die 
well  *." 

It  is  a  comfortlefs  fpeculation,  and  a  plain  proof 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  human  underltanding, 
that,  upon  a  narrow  fcrutmy  into  our  furniture,  we 
obferve  a  great  many  things  which  we  think  we 
know,  but  do  not  ;  and  a  great  many  things  which 
we  do  know,  but  ought  not.  That  of  the  know 
ledge  which  we  have  been  all  our  lives  collecting, 
a  good  deal  of  it  is  mere  ignorance,  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  worfe  than  ignorance.  To  be  fenfible  of 
'which. is  a.  very  neceflary  $ep  to  felf- acquaintance. 

'"*  Rule  of'Life. 

CHAP. 
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c  H  A  P.  vif. 

SELF-INSPECTION    PECULIARLY     NJ-CESSAR? 
UPON   SOME  PARTICULAR  OCCASIONS. 

VII.  W  OULD  you  know  yourfelf,  you  muft 
very  carefully  attend  to  the  frame  and  emotions  of 
your  mind  under  fome  particular  incidents  and  oc 
casions. 

Some  fudden  accidents  which  befall  you  when 
the  mind  is  mod  off  its  guard,  will  better  difcover 
its  fecret  turn  and  prevailing  difpofition,  than  much 
greater  events  you  are  prepared  for.  e.  g. 

(i.)  Confide r  how  you  behave  under  any  Hidden 
affronts  or  provocations  from  men.  "  A  fool's 
wrath  is  prefently  known,"  Prov.  .\ii.  16.  That  is,  a 
fool  is  prefently  known  by  his  wrath. 

If  your  anger  be  foon  kindled,  it  is  a  fign  that  fe=- 
cret  pride  lies  lurking  in  the  heart ;  which,  like  gun 
powder,  takes  fire  at  every  fpark  of  provocation  that 
lights  upon  it.  For,  whatever  may  be  owing  to  a  na 
tural  temper,  it  is  certain  that  pride  is  the  chief  caufe 
of  frequent  and  wrathful  refentments.  For  pride  and 
anger  are  as  nearly  allied  as  humility  and  meeknefs, 
**  Only  by  pride  cometh  contention/'  Prov,  xiii.  no, 

And 
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And  a  man  would  not  know  what  mud  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  if  provocation  did  not  ftir  it  up. 

Athenodorus  the  philofopher  by  reafon  of  his  old 
age  begged  leave  to  retire  from  the  court  of  Auguflus} 
which  the  emperor  granted  him  5  and  as  Atheno- 
dorus  was  taking  his  leave  of  him,  u  Remember,'* 
faid  he,  "  Cacfar,  whenever  you  are  angry,  you  fay 
or  do  nothing  before  you  have  repeated  the  four- 
and-twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  yourfelf." 
Whereupon  Caefar  catching  him  by  the  hand,  "  I 
have  need,"  fays  he,  "  of  your  prefence  itill ;"  and 
kept  him  a  year  longer.  This  is  celebrated  by  the 
antients  as  a  rule  of  excellent  wifdom.  But  a  chrif- 
tian  may  prefcribe  to  himfelf  a  much  wifer,  viz, 
"  When  you  are  angry,  anfwer  not  till  you  have  re 
peated  the  fifth  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  '  For 
give  us  our  trefpafles,  as  we  forgive  them  that  tref- 
pafs  again  ft  us.'  And  our  Saviour's  comment  upon 
it.  '  For,  if  ye  forgive  men  their  trefpaffes,  your 
heavenly  Father  will  alfo  forgive  you  :  but  if  ye  for 
give  not  men  their  trefpafles,  neither  will  your 
Father  forgive  your  trefpafles/  "  Mat.  vi.  14,  15. 

Marcus  Antoninus  has  a  juft  and  feafonable  ob- 
fervation  upon  fuch  occafions  :  l(  A  man  mifbehaves 
himfelf  towards  me, — what  is  that  to  me  ?  The 
aclion  is  his;  and  the  will  that  fets  him  upon  it  is 
his;  and  therefore  let  him  look  to  it.  The  fault 
and  injury  is  his,  not  mine.  As  for  me,  I  am  in 

the 
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the  condition   Providence  would  have  me,  and  am 
doing  what  becomes  me." 

But  (till  this  amounts  only  to  a  philofophical 
contempt  of  injuries;  and  falls  much  beneath  a 
chriftian  forgivenefs  of  them  ;  which  as  chriilians 
we  are  hound  to,  and  which,  if  we  know  ourfelves, 
we  (hall  be  difpofcd  to.  And  therefore,  in  order  to 
a  true  (elf-knowledge,  we  muft  always  take  care  to 
examine  and  obfcrve  in  what  manner  we  arc  affect 
ed  in  fuch  circumttances. 

(2.)  How  do  you  behave  under  a  fevere  and  un^ 
expected  affliction  from  the  hand  of  Providence? 
is  another  circumftance,  which,  when  rightly  im 
proved,  will  help  us  very  much  to  know  ourTelves. 

If  there  be  an  habitual  difcontent  or  impatience 
lurking  within  us,  this  will  draw  it  forth — efpe- 
cially  if  the  affliction  be  attended  with  any  of  thofe 
aggravating  circumdances  with  which  Job's  was. 

Afflictions  are  often  fentwith  this  intent,  to  teach 
us  to  know  ourfelves;  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
carefully  improved  to  this  purpofe. 

And  much  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  our 
heavenly  Father  is  fecn  by  a  ferious  and  attentive 
mind,  not  only  in  proportioning  the  degrees  of  his 
corrections  to  his  children's  ftrength,  but  in  adapt 
ing  the  kinds  of  them  to  their  tempers;  afflicting 
one  in  one  way,  another  in  another,  according  as 
he  knows  they  are  mod  eafily  wrought  upon,  and  as 
will  be  mod  for  their  advantage.  By  which  means 

a  flight 
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a  flight  affliction  of  one  kind  may  as  deeply  affecSi 
us,  and  procure  as  great  an  advantage  to  us,  as  a 
much  greater  of  another  kind. 

It  is  a  trite  but  true  obfervation,  that  a  wife  man 
receives  more  benefit  from  his  enemies  than  from 
his  friends ;  from  his  afflictions  than  from  his  mer 
cies  ;  by  which  means  he  makes  his  enemies  in 
effect  his  beft  friends,  and  his  afflictions  his  greatcft 
mercies.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  man  never  has  an  op 
portunity  of  taking  a  more  fair  and  undifgaifed  view 
of  himfelf  than  in  thefe  circumftances.  And  there 
fore,  by  diligently  obferving  in  what  manner  he  is 
ailected  at  fuch  times,  he  may  make  an  improve 
ment  in  the  true  knowledge  of  himfelf,  very  much 
to  his  future  advantage,  though  perhaps  not  a  little 
to  his  prefent  mortification.  For  a  fudclen  provoca 
tion  from  man,  or  a  fevere  affliction  from  GOD, 
may  detect  fomething,  which  lay  concealed  and  un- 
difcovered  fo  long  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  he 
never  once  fufpected  it  to  have  had  any  place  there. 
Thus,  the  one  excited  wrath  in  the  meekefl  man, 
Pfal.  cvi.  33.  ;  and  the  other  paffion  in  the  moil 
patient,  Job  iii.  3. 

By  confidering  then  in  what  manner  we  bear  the 
particular  afflictions  GOD  is  pleafed  to  allot  us, 
and  what  benefit  we  receive  from  them,  we  may 
come  to  a  very  confiderable  acquaintance  with  our- 
felves. 

In  a  time  of  peace,  profperity  and  pleafure, 

when 
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when  the  foul  is  generally  mod  unguarded,  what  is 
its  temper  and  difpofition  ? 

This  is  the  warm  feafon  that  nourifljes  and  im 
pregnates  the  feeds  of  vanity,  felf- confidence,  and  a 
fupcrcilious  contempt  of  others.  If  there  be  fuch  a 
root  of  bitternefs  in  the  heart,  it  will  be  very  apt  to 
fhoot  forth  in  the  fun-fhine  of  uninterrupted  profpe- 
rity;  even  after  the  froft  of  adverfity  had  nipped  it, 
and,  as  we  thought,  killed  it. 

Profperity  is  a  trial  as  well  as  adverfity ;  and  is 
commonly  attended  with  more  dangerous  tempta 
tions.  And  were  the  mind  but  as  ferioufly  difpofed 
to  felf-refleclion,  it  would  have  a  greater  advantage 
of  attaining  a  true  knowledge  of  itfelf  under  the 
former  than  under  the  latter.  But  the  unhappinefs  of 
it  is,  the  mind  is  feldom  rightly  turned  for  fuch  an 
employment  under  thofe  circumftances.  It  has 
fomething  elfe  to  do  ;  has  the  concerns  of  the  world 
to  mind;  and  is  too  much  engaged  by  the  things 
without  it,  to  advert  to  thofe  within  it;  and  is  more 
difpofed  to  enjoy  than  examine  itfelf.  However,  it 
is  a  very  neceflary  feafon  for  felf-examination,  and 
a  very  proper  time -to  acquire  a  good  degree  of  felf- 
knowledge,  if  rightly  improved. 

(Laftly,)  How  do  we  behave  in  bad  company  ? 

And  that  is  to  be  reckoned  bad  company,  in  which 
there  is  no  probability  of  our  doing  or  getting  any 
good,  but  apparent  danger  of  our  doing  or  getting 
much  harm  ;  I  mean,  our  giving  offence  to  others, 

by 
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by  an  indifcreet  zeal,  or  incurring  guilt  to  ourfelves 
by  a  criminal  compliance. 

Are  we  carried  down  by  the  torrent  of  vanity  and 
vice  ?  Will  a  flafli  of  wit  or  a  brilliant  fancy  make 
us  excufe  a  profane  expreffion?  If  fo,  we  fhall  foon 
come  to  reliih  it,  when  thus  feafoned,  and  ufe  it  our 
felves. 

This  is  a  time  when  our  zeal  and  wifdom,  our 
fortitude  and  firmnefs,  are  generally  put  to  the  moll 
delicate  proof;  and  when  we  may  too  often  take  no 
tice  of  the  unfufpecled  efcapes  of  folly,  ficklenefs, 
and  indifcretion. 

At  fuch  feafons  as  thefe  then  we  may  often  dif- 
ccrn  what  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  better 
than  we  can  in  the  more  even  and  cuftcmary  fcenes 
of  life,  when  the  paflions  are  all  calm  and  ftill. 
And  therefore,  would  we  know  ourfelves,  we  fliould 
be  very  attentive  to  our  frame,  temper,  difpofition, 
and  conduct  upon  fuch  occafions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP,    VIII. 

TO    KNOW    OURSELVES,    WE     MUST    WHOLLY 
ABSTRACT   FROM  EXTE RN A L APPE A R ANCES, 

VIII.  VV  OULD  you  know  yourfelf,  you  muft  as 
far  as  poffible  get  above  the  influence  of  external 
appearances  and  circumftances. 

A  man  is  \vhat  bis  heart  is.  The  knowledge  of 
himfelf  is  the  knowledge  of  his  heart,  which  is  in- 
tirely  an  inward  thine:;  to  the  knowledge  of  which 
then,  outward  things,  fuch  as  a  man's  condition  and 
circumfhinces  in  the  world,  can  contribute  no 
thing;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  taken  into  any 
confederation,  will  be  a  great  bar  and  hindrance  to 
him  in  his  purfuit  of  fclf- knowledge. 

(i.)  Are  your  circumftances  in  the  world  cafy 
and  profperous?  Take  care  you  do  not  judge  of  your 
felf  too  favourably  on  that  account. 

Thefe  things  arc  without  you,  and  therefore  can 
never  be  the  meafure  of  what  is  within  you ;  and 
however  the  world  may  refpect  you  for  them,  they 
do  not  in  the  Icaft  make  you  either  a  wifer  or  more 
valuable  man. 

In 
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In  forming  a  true  judgment  of  yourfelf,  then,  you 
muft  intircly  fet  afide  the  confederation  of  your 
eflate  and  family;  your  wit,  beauty,  genius,  health, 
&c.  which  are  all1  but  the  appendages  or  trappings 
of  a  man  ;  or  a  fmooth  and  mining  varnith,  which 
may  lacker  over  the  bafeil  metal. 

A  man  may  be  a  good  and  happy  man  without 
thefe  things,  and  a  bad  and  wretched  one  with 
them.  Nay,  he  may  have  all  thefe,  and  be  the  worfe 
for  them.  They  are  fo  far  from  being  good  and  ex 
cellent  in  themfelves,  that  we  often  fee  Providence 
beftows  them  upon  the  vilefl  of  men,  and  in  kind- 
nefs  denies  them  to  fome  of  the  bed.  They  often 
are  the  greateft  temptations  that  can  put  a  man's 
faith  and  firmnefs  to  the  proof.  Or, 

(3.)  Is  your  condition  in  life  mean  and  afflicted  ? 
Do  not  judge  the.  worfe  of  yourfelf  for  not  having 
thofe  external  advantages  which  others  have. 

None  will  think  the  worfe  of  you  for  -not  having 
them,  but  thofe  who  think  the  better  of  themfelves 
for  having  them  :  in  both  which  they  mew  a  very 
depraved  and  perverted  judgment.  Thefe  are  things 
intircly  without  us,  and  out  of  our  power;  for  which 
SL  man  is  neither  the  better  nor  the  worfe,  but  ac 
cording  as  he  ufes  them:  and  therefore  you  ought 
to  be  as  indifterent  to  them  as  they  are  to  you. 
.A  good  man  mines  amiaWy  through  all  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  his  low  fortune;  and  a  wicked  man 
9  is 
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is  a  poor  little  wretch  in  the  midft  of  all  his  gran 
deur*. 

Were  we  to  follow  the  judgment  of  the  world,  w^ 
fhould  think  otherwife  of  thefe  things ;  and  by  that 
miftake  be  led  into  a  miftaken  notion  of  ourfelves. 
But  we  have  a  better  rule  to  follow,  to  which  if  we 
adhere,  the  confideration  of  our  external  condition 
in  life,  be  it  what  it  will,  will  have  no  undue  in 
fluence  on  the  mind  in  its  fearch  after  felf-know- 
iedge. 

*     "  Pygmies  are  pygmies  Hill,  though  placed  in  Alps  ; 

And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales.''    Night  Thoughts*' 
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CHAP.     IX. 

THE     PRACTICE     OP      SELF-KNOWLEDGE,      A 
GREAT  MEANS    TO   PROMOTE   IT. 

IX.  LET  all  your  felf-knowledge  be  reduced  into 
practice. 

The  right  improvement  of  that  knowledge  we 
have,  is  the  bed  way  to  attain  more. 

The  great  end  of  felf-knowledge  is  felf-govern- 
ment :  without  which  it  is  but  an  ufelefs  fpeculation. 
And  as  all  knowledge  is  valuable  in  proportion  to 
its  end,  fo  this  is  the  moft  excellent  kind  of  know- 
ledge,  only  becaufe  the  practice  of  it  is  of  fuch 
extenfive  ufe,  as  has  been  already  fhown. 

"  Above  all  other  fubje&s,  fays  an  antient  pious 
writer,  ftudy  thine  own  felf. — For  no  knowledge 
that  terminates  in  curiofity  or  fpeculation  is  com 
parable  to  that  which  is  of  ufe ;  and  of  all  ufeful 
knowledge,  that  is  moft  fo  which  confifts  in  the  due 
care  and  juft  notions  of  ourfelves.  This  ftudy  is  a 
debt  which  every  one  owes  himfelf.  Let  us  not 
then  be  fo  laving  fo  unjuft  as  not  to  pay  this  debt; 
by  fpending  fome  part,  at  leaft,  if  we  cannot  all  or 
moft  of  our  time  and  care  upon  that  which  has  the 

moft 
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mod  indefeafible  claim  to  it.  Govern  your  paflions  ; 
manage  your  actions  with  prudence ;  and,  where 
falfe  ileps  have  been  made,  correfit  them  for  the  fu 
ture.  Let  nothing  be  allowed  to  grow  headftrong 
and  diforderly ;  but  bring  all  under  difcipHne.  Set 
all  your  faults  before  your  eyes;  and  pafs  fentence 
upon  yourfelf  with  the  fame  feverity  as  you  would 
do  upon  another,  for  whom  no  partiality  hath 
biaffed  your  judgment  *." 

What  will  our  moft  exact  and  diligent  felf-re- 
fearches  avail  us,  if  after  all  we  fink  into  indolence 
and  floth  ?  Or  what  will  it  fignify  to  be  convinced 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  amifs  in  our  deportments 
and  difpofitions,  if  we  lit  ilill  contentedly  under 
that  conviction,  without  taking  one  ftep  towards  a 
reformation  ?  It  will  indeed  render  us  but  the  more 
guilty  in  the  fight  of  GOD.  And  how  fad  a  thing 
will  it  be  to  have  our  felf- know  ledge  hereafter  rife 
up  in  judgment  againft  us  ! — 

"  Examination  is  in  order  to  correction  and 
amendment.  We  abufe  it  and  ourfelves,  if  we  reft 
in  the  duty  without  looking  farther.  We  are  to  re 
view  our  daily  walk,  that  we  may  reform  it ;  and 
confequently  a  daily  review  will  point  out  to  us  the 
fubject  and  matter  of  our  future  daily  care." — 
"  This  day  (faith  the  chriftian,  upon  his  review  of 
things  at  night)  I  loll  fo  much  time;  particularly 

*  St.  Bernard's  Medir. 
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at  — .  I  took  too  great  a  liberty ;  particularly  in  — .  I 
omitted  fuch  an  opportunity  that  might  have  been 
improved  to  better  purpofe.  I  mifmanaged  fuch  a 
duty — I  find  fueh  a  difpofition  ftill  prevailing;  my 
infirmity  •  ft  ill  cleaves  tome;  how  eafily  doth 
this  fin  be'fet  me ; — O  may  I  be  more  attentive  for 
the  time  to  come,  more  watchful  over  my  heart; 
take  more  heed  to  my  ways  !  May  I  do  fo  the  next 
day  !" — ((  The  knowledge  of  a  diftemper  is  a  good 
itep  to  a  cure;  at  leaft,  it  directs  to  proper  methods 
and  applications  in  order  to  it.  Self-acquaintance 
leads  to  felf- reformat! on.  He  that  at  the  clofe  o» 
each  day  calls  over  what  is  paft,  infpects  himfelf^ 
his  behaviour  and  manners,  will  not  fall  into  that 
fecurity,  and  thofe  uncenfured  follies  that  are  fa 
common  and  fo  dangerous  *." 

And  it  may  not  be  improper,  in  order  to  make  us 
fenfible  of  and  attentive  to  fome  of  the  more  fecret 
faults  and  foibles  of  our  tempers,  to  pen  them  down 
at  night,  according  as  they  appeared  during  the 
tranfa6lions  of  the  day,  By  which  means,  we  fhall 
not  only  have  a  more  diftinct  view  of  that  part  of 
our  character  to  which  we  are  generally  moft  blind  $ 
but  (hall  be  able  to  difcover  fome  defects  and  ble- 
niifties  in  it,  which  perhaps  we  never  apprehended 
before.  For  the  wiles  and  windings  of  the  heart 

*  Rennet's  Chrift,  Orat.  p.  578. 
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are  fometimes  fo  hidden  and  intricate,  that  it  re 
quires  the  niceft  care  and  molt  fteady  attention  to 
detect  and  unfold  them. 

For  inftance;   "  this  day  t  read  an  author  whofe 
fentiments  were  very  different  from  mine,  and  who 
expreiTed  himfelf  with  much  warmth  and  confidence. 
It    excited    my  fpleen,    I  own,    and   I  immediately 
pa(Ted  a  fevere  cenfure  npon  him.     So  that  had   he 
been  prefent,  and  talked  in  the  fame  ftrain,  my 
ruffled  temper  would  have  prompted  me  to  ufe  harfh 
and  ungrateful  language,  which  might  have  ocea- 
fioned  a  very  unchriftian  contention.     But    I  now 
recollect,  that  though  the  author  might  be  iniftaken 
in  thofe  fentiments,  as   I  ftill  believe  he  was,. yet  by 
his  particular  cireumftances  in  life,  and  the  method 
of  his  education,  he  has  been  ftrongly  led  into  that 
way  of  thinking.     So  that  his  prejudice  is  pardon 
able  ;   but  my  uncharitableiiefs  is  not ;  efpecially, 
confidering  that  in  many  refpects  he  has  the  afcend- 
ant  of  me. — This  proceeded  then  from  uncharita- 
blenefs,  which  is  one  fault  of  my  temper  I  have  to 
watch    againft;   and  which  I   never  was   before  fo 
fenfible   of,  as   I  am  now  upon  this  recollection. 
Learn  more  moderation,  and  make  more  allowances 
for  the  miftaken  opinions  of  others  for  the  future. 
Be  as  charitable  to  others  who  differ  from  you,  as 
you  defire  they  mould  be  to  you,  who  differ  as  much 
from  them.     For  it  may  be,  you  cannot  be  more 
afiured  of  being  in  the  right  than  they  are. 
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<(  Again;  this  day  I  found  myfelf 'ftrongly  in- 
cluied  to  put  in  fomething  by  way  of  abatement  to 
an  excellent  character  given  of  an  abfent  perfon  by 
one  of  his  great  admirers.  It  is  true,  I  had  the 
command  of  myfelf  to  hold  my  tongue.  And  it  is 
well  I  had ;  for  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  would  not 
have  admitted  the  exception,  though  I  ftill  think 
that  in  fome  degree  it  was  juft,  which  might  have 
raifed  a  wrangling  debate  about  his  character,  per 
haps  at  the  expenfe  of  my  own ;  or  however  occa- 
lioned  much  animofity  and  contention. — But  I  have 
fince  examined  the  fecret  fpring  of  that  impulfe, 
and  find  it  to  be  envy;  which  I  was  not  then  fenli- 
ble  of;  but  my  antagonift  had  certainly  imputed  it 
to  this.  And  had  he  taken  the  liberty  to  have  told 
me  fo,  I  much  queftion  whether  I  mould  have  had 
the  temper  of  the  philofopher ;  who,  when  he  was 
really  injured,  being  afked  whether  he  was  angry  or 
no,  replied,  "  No ;  but  I  am  confidering  with  myfelf 
whether  I  ought  not  to  be  fo."  I  doubt  I  mould  not 
have  had  fo  much  compofurc;  but  fliould  have  im 
mediately  refenled  it  as  a  falfe  and  malicious  afper- 
fion.  But  it  was  certainly  envy,  and  nothing  elfe  ; 
for  the  perfon  who  was  the  object  of  the  encomium 
was  much  my  fuperior  in  many  refpe&s.  And  the 
exception  that  rofe  to  my  mind  was  the  only  flaw 
in  his  character ;  which  nothing  but  a  quick- fighted 
envy  could  defcry.  Take  heed  then  of  that  vice  for 
the  future. 

ff  Again  } 
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"  Again ;  this  day  I  was  much  furprifed  to  obferve 
in  myfelf  the  fymptorns  of  a  vice,  which  of  all 
others  I  ever  thought  myfelf  mod  clear  of;  and  have 
always  exprefied  the  greateft  deteftation  of 'mothers; 
and  that  is  covetoufnefs.  For  what  elfe  could  it  be 
that  prompted  me  to  withhold  my  charity  from  my 
fellow-creature  in  diftrefs,  on  pretence  that  he  was 
not  in  every  refpecT  a  proper  object ;  or  to  difpenfe  it 
fo  fparingly  to  another.,  who  I  knew  was  fo,  on  pre 
tence  of  having  lately  been  at  a  confiderable  cxpenfe 
upon  another  occafion  ?  This  could  proceed  from 
nothing  elfe  but  a  latent  principle  of  covetoufnefs; 
which  though  I  never  before  obferved  in  myfelf, 
yet  it  is  likely  others  have.  O  how  infcrutable  are 
the  depths  and  deceits  of  the  human  heart ! — Had 
my  enemy  brought  againft  me  a  charge  of  indo 
lence,  felf-indulgence,  or  pride,  and  impatience,  or 
a  too  quick  refentment  of  affronts  and  injuries,  my 
own  heart  muft  have  confirmed  the  accufation,  and 
forced  me  to  plead  guilty.  Had  he  charged  me 
with  bigotry,  felf-opinion  and  cenforioufnefs,  I 
ihould  have  thought  it  proceeded  from  the  fame 
temper  in  himfelf,  having  rarely  obferved  any  thing 
like  it  in  my  own.  But  had  he  charged  me  with 
covetoufnefs,  I  fhould  have  taken  it  for  downright 
calumny,  and  defpifed  the  cenfure  with  indignation 
and  triumph.  And  yet  after  all,  I  find  it  had  been 
but  too  true  a  charge. — O  !  how  hard  a  thing  is  it 
to.  know  myfelf? — This,  like  all  other  knowledge, 
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the  more  I  have  of  it,  the  more  fenfible  I  am  of  my 
•want  of  it." 

The  difficulty  of  felf- government  and  felf-poflef- 
iion  arifes  from  the  difficulty  of  a  thorough  felf-ac- 
quaintance,  which  is  necefTary  to  it.  I  fay  a 
thorough  felf-acquaintance,  fuch  as  has  been  alrea 
dy  fet  forth  in  its  feveral  branches,  (Part  I.)  For  as 
felf- government  is  (imply  impoflible  (I  mean  confi- 
dered  as  a  virtue)  where  felf- ignorance  prevails,  fo 
the  difficulty  of  it  will  decreafe  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  felf-acquainlance  increafes. 

Many,  perhaps,  may  be  ready  to  think  this  a 
paradox;  and  imagine  that  they  know  their  predo 
minant  paffions-and  foibles  very  well,  but  (till  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  correct  them.  But  let  them 
examine  this  point  again,  and  perhaps  they  may 
find,  that  the  difficulty  arifes  either  from  their  defect 
of  felf-knowledge,  for  it  is  in  this  as  in  other  kinds 
of  knowledge,  wherein  fome  are  very  ready  to  think 
themfelves  much  greater  proficients  than  they  are, 
or  elfe  from  their  neglect  to  put  in  practice  that  de 
gree  of  felf-knowledge  they  have.  They  know  their 
particular  failings,  yet  will  not  guard  againfl  the 
immediate  temptations  to  them.  And  they  are  often 
betrayed  into  the  immediate  temptations  which 
overcome  them,  becaufe  they  are  ignorant  of,  or  do 
not  guard  againft,  the  more  remote  temptations, 
which  lead  them  into  thofe  that  are  more  imme 
diate  and  dangerous,  which  may  not  improperly  be 
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called  the  temptations  to  temptations ;  in  obferving 
and  guarding  againft  which,  confifts  a  very  neceflary 
part  of  felf-knowledge,  and  the  great  art  of  keeping 
clear  of  clanger;  which,  in  our  prefent  ftate  of 
frailty,  is  the  bed  means  of  keeping  clear  of  fin. 

To  correct  what  is  amifs,  and  to  improve  what  is 
good  in  us,  is-  fuppofed  to  be  our  hearty  defire,  and 
the  great  end  of  all  our  felf-refearch.  But  if  we  do 
not  endeavour  after  this.,  all  our  labour  after  felf- 
knowledge  will  be  in  vain.  Nay,  if  we  do  not  ftrive 
after  it,  we  cannot  be  f?,id  heartily  to  defire  it, 
"  For  there  is  mod  of  the  heart,,  where  there  is  mod 
of  the  will;  and  there  is  moft  of  the  will,  where 
there  is  moft  endeavour ;  and  where  there  is  moft 
endeavour,  there  is  generally  moil  fuccefs.  So  that 
endeavour  muft  prove  the  truth  of  our  defire,  and 
fuccefs  will  generally  prove  the  fincerity  of  our  en 
deavour  *."  This,  I  think,  we  may  fafely  fay  with 
out  attributing  too  much  to  the  power  of  the  human- 
will,  confidering  that  we  are  rational  and  free  agents, 
and  confidering  what  effectual  affiftance  is  offered 
to-  them  who  feek  it,  to  render  their  endeavours  fuc- 
cefsiul  if  they  are  fincere.  Which  introduces  the. 
the  fubje£t  of  the  following  chapter. 

*  Baxter. 
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CHAP.    X. 


FERVENT  AND  FREQUENT  PRAYER  THE  MOST 
EFFECTUAL  MEANS  FOR  ATTAINING  TRUE 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

.LASTLY,  the  laft  means  to  felf-knowledge  which 
I  (hall  mention  is,  frequent  and  devout  application 
to  the  fountain  of  light  and  the  Father  of  our  fpirits, 
to  affift  us  in  this  important  ftudy,  and  give  us  the 
true  knowledge  of  ourfelves. 

This  I  mention  laft,  not  as  the  leaft,  but,  on  the 
contrary,,  as  the  greateft  and  beft  means  of  all,  to 
attain  a  right  and  thorough  knowledge  of  ourfelves ; 
and  the  way  to  render  all  the  reft  effe&ual.  And 
therefore,  though  it  be  the  laft  means  mentioned,  it 
is  the  firft  that  fhould  be  ufed. 

Would  we  know  ourfelves,  we  muft  often  con- 
verfe  not  only  with  ourfelves  in  meditation,  but  with 
GOD  in  prayer.  In  the  lowlieft  proftration  of  foul, 
befeeehing  the  Father  of  our  fpirits  to  difcover  them 
to  us ;  in  whofe  light  we  may  fee  light,  where  be 
fore  there  was  nothing  but  darknefs ;  to  make 
known  to  us  the  depths  and  devices  of  our  heart. 

For 
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For  without  the  grace  and  influence  of  his  divine 
illuminations  and  inftruclions,  our  hearts  will, 
after  all  our  care  and  pains  to  know  them,  moft 
certainly  deceive  us.  And  felf-love  will  fo  prejudice 
the  underftandingj  as  to  keep  us  itill  in  {'elf-igno 
rance. 

The  firft  thing  we  are  to  do  in  order  to  felf- 
knowledge  is,  to  aflure  ourfelves  that  our  hearts  are 
deceitful  above  all  things.  And  the  next  is  to  re 
member  that  the  "  LORD  feareheth  the  hearts,  and 
trieth  the  reins/*  Jer.  xvii.  9.  i.  e.  that  He,  the 
"  fearcher  of  all  hearts/'  i  Chron.  xxviii.  9.  hath 
a  perfe6l  knowledge  of  them,  deceitful  as  they  are. 
Which  confideration,  as  it  fuggefteth  to  us  the 
ftrongeft  motive  to  induce  us  to  labour  after  a  true 
knowledge  of  them  ourfelves ;  fo  it  directs  us  at  the 
fame  time  how  we  may  attain  this  knowledge;  viz. 
by  a  humble  and  importunate  application  to  him, 
to  whom  alone  they  are  known,  to  make  them 
known  to  us.  And  this,  by  the  free  and  near  ac- 
cefs  which  his  holy  fpirit  hath  to  our  (pints,  he  can 
effectually  do  various  ways;  viz.  by  fixing  ou?  at 
tentions  ;  by  quickening  our  apprehenfions  }  re 
moving  our  prejudices,  (which  like  a  falle  medium 
before  the  eye  of  the  mind,  prevent  its  feeing  things 
in  a  juft  and  proper  light ;)  by  mortifying  our  pride  3. 
{lengthening  the  intellective  and  reflecting  faculties  > 
and  enforcing  upon  the  mind  a  lively  fenfe  and 
knowledge  of  its  greateft  happinefe  and  duty ;  and 
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fo  awakening  the  foul  from  that  fecurity  and  indif 
ference  about  its  bed  intercfts,  which  a  too  ierious 
attention  to  the  world  is  apt  to  betray  it  into. 

Befides,  prayer  is  a  very  proper  expedient  for  at 
taining  felf-knowledge,  as  the  actual  engagement  of 
the  mind  in  this  devotional  exercife  is  in  itfelf  a 
great  help  to  it.  For  the  mind  is  never  in  a  better 
frame,  than  when  it  is  intently  and  devoutly  en 
gaged  in  this  duty.  It  has  then  the  beft  apprehen- 
fions  of  GOD,  the  trueft  notions  of  itfelf,  and  the 
juftcft  fentiments  of  earthly  things;  the  cleared  con 
ceptions  of  its  own  weaknefs,  and  the  deepeft  fenfe 
of  its  own  meannefs  ;  and  confequently  is  in  the  beft 
difpofltion  that  can  be,  to  receive  a  true  and  right 
knowledge  of  itfelf. 

And,  oh  !'  could  we  but  always  think  of  ourfelves 
in  fuch  a  manner,  or  could  we  but  always  be  in  a 
difpofition  to  think  of  ourfelves  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  we  fometimes  do  in  the  fervour  of  our  humilia 
tions  before  the  throne  of  grace,  how  great  a  pro- 
grefs  mould  we  foon  make  in  this  important  fci- 
ence  ?  Which  evidently  (hows  the  neceffity  of  fuch 
devout  and  humble  engagements  of  the  foul,  and 
how  happy  a  means  they  are  to  attain  a  juft  felf- 
acquaintance. 

And  now,  reader,  whoever  thou  art  that  haft 
taken  the  pains  to  perufe  thefe  meets,  whatever  be 
thy  circumftances  or  condition  in  the  world,  what 
ever  thy  capacity  or  underftanding,  whatever  thy 
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occupations  and  engagements,  whatever  thy  fa 
vourite  fentiments  and  principles,  or  whatever  re 
ligious  feel:  or  party  thou  efpoufeft,  know  for  cer 
tain  that  thou  haft  been  deeply  interefted  in  what 
thou  haft  heen  reading  >  whether  thou  haft  attended 
to  it  or  no.  For  it  is  of  no  lefs  concern  to  thee 
than  the  fecurity  of  thy  peace  and  ufefulnefs  in  this 
world,  and  thy  happinefs  in  another ;  and  it  relates 
to  all  thy  interefts  both  as  a  man  and  a  chriftian.—- 
Perhaps,  thou  haft  feen  fomething  of  thine  own 
image  in  the  glafs  that  has  now  been  held  up  to 
thee.  And  wilt  thou  go  away,  and  foon  forget  what 
manner  of  perfon  thou  art  ? — Perhaps,  thou  haft 
met  with  fome  things  thou  doft  not  well  underftand 
or  approve.  But  fhall  that  take  off  thine  attention 
from  thofe  things  that  thou  doft  underftand  and  ap 
prove,  and  art  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of? — If  thou 
haft  received  no  improvement,  no  benefit  from  what 
thou  haft  been  reading  }  read  k  over  again.  The 
fame  thought,  you  know,  often  imprefies  a  perfon 
more  at  one  time  than  another.  And  we  fometimes 
receive  more  knowledge  and  profit  by  the  fecond 
perufal  of  a  book  than  by  the  firft.  And  I  would 
fain  hope  that  thou  wilt  find  fomething  in  this  that 
may  fet  thy  thoughts  on  work,  and  which,  by  the 
bleffing  of  Gon,  may  make  thee  more  obfervant  of 
thy  heart  and  conduct;  and  in  confequence  of  that 
a  more  folid,  ferious,  wife,  eftabliflied  chriftian. 
But  will  you,  after  all^  deal  by  this  book,  you 
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have  now  read,  as  you  have  dealt  by  many  fermons 
you  have  heard?     Pafs  your  judgment  upon  it  ac 
cording  to  your  received  and  eftablifhed  fet  of  no 
tions  ;  and  condemn  or  applaud   it,    only   as  it  is 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  to  them  ;  and  commend  or 
cenfure  it,  only  as  it  fails  or  does  not  fuit  your  par 
ticular  tafte;  without  attending  to  the  real  weight, 
importance,  and  neceffity  of  the  fubject  abftrac'ted 
from  thofe  views  ?  or   will  you  be  barely  content 
with  the  entertainment  and  fatisfac~lion,  which  fome 
parts  of  it  may  poffibly  have  given  you  ;  to  affent  to 
the -importance  of  the   fubje£t,  thejuftnefs  of  the 
fentiment,  or  the  propriety  of  fome  of  the  obfer- 
vations  you  have  been  reading  ;  and  fo  difmifs  all 
•without  any  further  concern  about  the  matter  ?•— 
Believe  it,  O  chriftian  reader,  if  this  be  all  the  ad 
vantage  you  gain  by  it,  it  were  fcarce  worth  while 
to  have  confined  yourfelf  fo  long  to  the  perufal  of  it. 
It  has  aimed,   it  has  fmcerely  aimed,  to  do  you  a 
much  greater   benefit  -,   to  bring  you  to  a  better  ac 
quaintance  with  one  you  exprefs  a  particular  regard 
for,  and  who  is  capable  of  being  the  beft  friend,  or 
the  worft  enemy,  you  have  in  the  world  ;  and  that 
is  yourfelf. — It  was  defigned  to  convince  you,  that 
would  you  live  and  acl:  confidently,  either  as  a  man 
or  a  chriftian,  vou  muft  know  yourfelf;  and  to  per- 
fuade  you  under  the  influence  of  the  foregoing  mo 
tives,  and  by   the  help  of  the  fore- mentioned  di 
rections,   to  make  felf-knowledge  the  great  ftudy, 
9  and 
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and  felf-government  the  great  bufinefs  of  your  life. 
In  which  refolution  may  almighty  GOD  confirm 
you  ;  and  in  which  great  bufmeis  may  his  grace 
affift  you,  againft  all  future  difcouragements-  and 
diftra&ions  !  With  him  I  leave  the  fuccefs  of  the 
whole ;  to  whom  be  glory  and  praife  for  ever. 


THE 


APPENDIX, 

Referred  to  from  Fart  I.  Clap.  XV, 


JL\S  this  edition  of  the  "  Self-Knowledge"  will  proba 
bly  fall  into  the  hands  of  many  perfons}  that  may  not  have 
accefs  to  books  in  which  Mr.  Locke's  method  of  common 
places  is  explained,  it  is  thought  that  a  pretty  full  account 
of  it  may  in  this  place  be  deemed  ufeful,  efpecially  to  young 
perfons,  who  are  defirous  of  reading  to  the  moft  advan 
tage. 

A  Common-place-book  is  a  fort  of  regifter,  or  orderly 
collection  of  things  worthy  to  be  noted,  and  retained  in  the 
courfe  of  a  perfon's  reading,  and  fo  difpofed,  as  that  among 
a  multiplicity  of  fubjecls,  any  one  may  be  eafily  found, 

In  Mr.  Locke's  method,  the  firft  page,  or  firft  two  pages 
that  front  each  other  of  the  book  ferve  as  a  kind  of  index 
to  the  whole.  This  part  is  to  be  divided  by  parallel  lines 
into  twenty-five  equal  parts  j  of  which  every  fifth  line  is 
to  be  diftinguifhed  by  its  colour.  Thefe  lines  are  to  be 
cut  perpendicularly  by  others  drawn  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  in  the  feveral  fpaces  of  which  the  feveral  letters,  both 
final!  and  large,  of  the  alphabet,  are  to  be  written.  The 
form  of  the  lines  and  divifions,  both  horizontal  and'per- 
pendicular,  with  the  manner  of  writing  the  letters,  will  be 
readiiy  underftood  from  the  following  ipecimen,  in  which 

what 
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what  is  to  be  done  in  the  book  for  all  the  letters  of  the  al 
phabet,  is  here  ihown  in  the  iirfl  four,  A,  B,  C  and  D. 


e  6.  12. 


A 


B  !. 


'4- 


The  index  thus  formed,  and  the  pages  of  the  book  num 
bered,  every  thing  is  ready  for  taking  down  any  paflage 
that  is  worthy  of  being  regiftered.  1  will,  for  example, 
fuppofe  the  reader  defirous  of  inferting  in  his  common 
place  book,  that  paflage  of  poetry  which  is  found  in  p.  15 
of  this  work.  He  muft  confider  to  what  particular  head 
it  may  moft  naturally  be  referred,  and  under  which  a  per- 
fon  would  be  led  to  look  for  fuch  a  thing.  The  promi 
nent  idea,  in  this  inftance,  is  DEATH.  D  then  is  the  ini 
tial  letter,  and  e  the  firil  vowel :  looking  into  the  index  for 
the  partition  D,  and  the  line  e  (which  is  the  place  for  all 
words  whofe  firft  letter  is  D,  and  firft  vowel  e  as  Death, 
Deity,  Drefs,  &c.)  and  finding  no  numbers  already  down, 
i  which 
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which  direct  to  any  page  of  the  book  where  words  of  this 
characteriftic  have  been  entered,  he  muft  turn  forward  to 
the  firft  blank  page,  fuppofe  number  4,  here  the  paflfage 
muft  be  written,  placing  the  characteriftic  word  in  th* 
margin,  thus : 

DEATH.     Thou  muft  expire,  my  foul,  ordained  to  range 

Through  unexperienced  fcenes,  and  mytleries 

ft  range 
Dark  the  event,  and  difmal  the  exchange. 

&c.  &c. 


.  This  being  done,  the  page  in  which  it  ftands,  muft  be 
entered  in  the  fpace  De  of  the  index,  from  which  time,  the 
4th  and  5th  par;es  are  devoted  to  fubjedb  the  character- 
iftic  letters  of  which  are  D£. 

Again  if  the  reader  wifh  to  infert  the  argument  aga'nft 
anger,  revenge,  &c.  contained  in  the  note  p.  63  :  he  muft 
determine  for  himfelf  what  is  the  chara6\eriftic  of  the  paf- 
fage,  fay  Anger  ;  he  looks  for  the  next  vacant  page  fup 
pofe  6,  there  he  inferts  the  argument,  and  in  the  fpace  Ae 
he  writes  6,  the  number  of  the  page  in  which  the  paiTage 
flands,  and  then  the  6ch  and  7th  pages  are  devoted  to  fub- 
jecls,  the  characterise  words  of  which  begin  with  A  and 
the  firft  vowel  is  e,  as  Anger,  Age,  Angel,  &c.  Whea 
thefe  pages  are  full,  and  another  paflage  of  the  fame  clafs 
is  to  be  entered,  look  for  the  next  vacant  leaf  of  the  com 
mon-place  book,  fuppofe  it  be  number  12  ;  at  the  bottom 
of  p.  7  write,  t  p.  12,  which  fignifies,  turn  top.  12,  then 
at  the  top  of  p.  12.  write  75  enter  the  patTage  which  is  to 
be  regiftered,  and  write  12  in  the  index,  which  mews  that 

p.  12 
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p.  12  and  13  are  devoted  to  fubje6ts  whofe  chara&eriftie 
words  begin  with  A  and  the  firft  vowel  is  e. 

As  another  example;  fuppofe  the  reader  meet  with  Dr. 
Willan's  Reports  on  the  Difeafes  in  London,  and  is  ftruck, 
as  he  muft  be,  mod  forcibly  with   his  defcription  of  the 
dreadful  effe&s  of  fpirituous  liquors  on  the  human  confti- 
tutlon,  which,  he  fay?,  occafion  confiderably  more'than  one 
eighth  of  all  the  deaths  which  take  place  in  perfons  above 
twenty  years  old,  and  he  wifh  to  regifter  the  concluding 
part  of  this  direful  piclure  :  he  firft  determines  what  (ball 
be  the  chara&eriftic  word,  fuppofe  DRAM-DRINKING*} 
he  then  finds  p.  28  in  his  common-place  book   vacant,  in 
which  he  muft  enter  the  paflfage  in  the  following  manner : 
DRAM-DRINKING     (effects  of):   An  entire  change  in 
the  ftate  of  the  mind  :  at  firft,  low 
fpirits,     ftrange     fenfations,     and 
groundlefs  fears,  alternate  with  un- 
fcafonable,    and    often    boifterous 
mirth:    a    degree   of  ftupidity,    or 
confnfion  of  ideas,  fucceeds.     The 
memory,  and  the  faculties  depend 
ing  upon  it,  being  impaired,  thers 
takes  place  an  indifference  towards 
ufual  occupations,  and  accuftomed 
fociety   ;md    amufements  ;    no   in- 
tereft  is  taken   in    the  concerns  of 

*  If  the  chara&eriftic  word  be  a  monofyllable  beginning  with 
a  vowel,  the  vowel  is  at  the  fame  time  both  the  initial  letter, 
and  the  charafteriftic  vowel ^  thus  the  word  Art  is  to  be  referred 
to  in  the  fpace  Aa, 

others  t 
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others  :  no  love,  no  fympathy  rr- 
main.  Even  natural  afFe£lion  to 
neareft  relatives  is  gradually  ex- 
tinguifhedj  and  the  moral  fenfe 
feems  obliterated.  The  wretched 
vicYims  of  the  fatal  poifon  fall,  at 
length,  into  a  ftate  of  fatuity,  and 
die  with  the  powers  both  of  body 
and  mind  wholly  exhaufled.  Some, 
after  repeated  fits  of  derangement, 
expire  inafudden  and  violent  phren- 
fy :  fome  are  hurried  out  of  the 
world  by  apoplexies  :  others  perifli 
by  the  (lower  procefs  of  jaundice, 
dropfy,  apthoris,  ulcerations  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  gangrenous 
ulcers  of  the  extremities.  —  Willan 
on  Difeafis,  &c.  p.  133.  &c. 

P.  28  is  now  to  be  entered  in  the  fpace  Da  of  the  index 
of  the  common-place  book. — Thefe  inflances  will  fuffi- 
ciently  explain  Mr.  Locke's  method  which  our  author  re 
commends  to  aflift  the  memory,  taking  care  to  obferve  that 
the  book  muft  be  reviewed  once  a  year  at  baft. 
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e  plained  index  of  the  mind,  page  39.  Should 
be  confidercd  as  done,  before  they  are  attempted,  60.  The 
fecret  fprings  of  them  to  be  examined,  70.  Their  true 
motives  often  difguifed,  71.  How  they  appear  in  the 
review,  171. 

Add'ifon,  Mr.  his  opinion  of  the  cenfure  of  enemies,  and  the 
flattery  of  friends,  173. 

Affeftation,  a  ilgn  of  felf-ignorance,  29. 

AffliSiofist  fair  opportunities  of  knowing  ourfelves,  187. 

Affronts,  how  to  behave  under  them,  115. 

Antoninus  Marcus,  the  Emperor,  his  rules  how  to  behave 
under  injuries,  56.  His  fentiments  concerning  the  ma 
nagement  of  the  thoughts,  85.  His  advice  concurs  with 
Solomon's,  I  70. 

Animofities,  often  greateft  where  the  difference  is  leaftk 
105. 

Anger,  fudden,  the  way  to  quell  it,  83, 

Ambition,  when  allowable,  73.  When  vain  and  mifchie- 
vous,  74. 

Appearances,  external,  to  be  guarded  againft,  191. 

Athenodarus,  the  Philofpher,  his  advice  to  Caefar,  1 86. 

Aujlin,  St.  his  faying  of  hearers  who  dictate  to  their  preach'- 
ers,  142. 

B 

Books,  as  carefully  to  be  chofen  as  our  company,  184. 

C 

Cenforlovfnefs,  a  fure  fign  of  hypocrify,  126. 

Cen* 
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Ctnfurcs,  if  not  mild,  lofe  their  end,  159. 

CMhlrcn,  their  duty,  21  —  23. 

y  the  relation  we  (land  in  to  him,  (i.)  As  his  difci- 
pies,  24,  (2  )  As  his  followers,  25,  (3.)  As  his  fervants, 
2}.  Our  obligations  to  him,  28. 

Cicero j  Marcus  Tull'iu s,  why  he  thought  "KNOW  THYSELF" 
to  be  a  divine  precept,  3. 

Chnriy  the  effe&  of  felf-knowledge,  12  5. 

Clemens  AhxmdriniiSy  an  obfervatiori  of  his,  6. 

Common-Place-Booby  its  ufe  and  difadvantage,  100.  Ex 
plained,  fee  appendix. 

Company 3  bad,  what  mould  be  our  behaviour  in  it,  189. 

Confiicjicr,  its  fee  ret  remonft  ranee,  60. 

Concisions,  th;  word  of  men  have  had  them,  165. 

Covetoufnrfs,  fecret>  difcovered  by  fclf-infpedion,  199. 

D 

Day,  the  actions  of  it  to  be  reviewed,  158. 

2}j.it/j,  how  to  know  we  are  fit  for  it,  1 10 — 1 1 1.  Dreaded 
beeaufe  unknov/n,  148.  How  to  be  armed  againfl  the 
fear  of  it,  149. 

D.fyutes  how  to  be  managed,  129.  Contentious  ones  to  be 
avoided,  129. 

T)ut'i€st  indifpofitions  to  them  to  be  oppofed,  5$. 

Drydcnj  Mr.  his  preference  of  Plutarch  to  Seneca  confi 
de  red,  7s. 

T)oddridget  his  motto  paraphrafed,  30. 

E 

Endeavours -prove  the  truth  of  our  defires,  20  r. 

£nem:cs,  the  need  we  have  of  them,  i  73.     The  benefit  to  be 

received  from  them,  173. 
Emy,  detected  by  felf-rellccliion,  198. 
Epifletuf,  his  notion  of  fixing  our  character  and  keeping  to 

it,    108.       His   advice    how  to   bear   affronts,    1 1  i;.      He 

teaches  us  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  GOD  in  our  fuf- 

ferings  from  men,  i  16. 

Error,  retracling  it,  \vhyfo  ungrateful,  181. 

L  Error, 


1 1 8  Intlex. 

Evening,    felf-exami nation   neceflary    then,    158 — 9.       R< 

commended  by  moral  heathens,  ibid. 
Examples,  their  influence,  177.     What  to  imitate,  31. 


Fffn-y,  often  miftaken  for  evidence,   90.     Its  extravagant 

fallies,  90. 

Faults,  why  focner  difcerned  in  others  than  ourfclves,  126. 
Fears,  anxious',  a  remedy  againft'  them,  86. 
Flattery,  of  friends  dangerous,  173. 
Foibles ,'GKfJ.  man  hath  his  particular  one,  36. 
Forgetfulnefs,  the  art  of  it  how  neceflary,  183. 
Forgwenefs  of  injuries,  different  from  the  contempt  of  them, 

54  and  87. 
Furniture  of  the  mind,  often  to  be  examined,  184. 


KNOW  THYSELF,  the  original  of  that  precept,  3.  Its  great 
eftecm  among  the  antients,  4. 

GOD,  the  relation  we  {land  in  to  him,  as  the  fr-bjc£ts  of  his 
kingdom,  18.  As  the  children  of  his  family,  21.  To 
pr?. iie  him  a  natural  duty,  19.  The  enjoyment  of  him, 
heaven,  ill.  A  likenefs  to  him  only  fits  for  it,  Hid. 
The  fearcher  of  hearts,  203.  How  he  makes  them 
known  to  us,  204. 

GcQtl  frames,  no  certain  fign  of  a  good  {late,  165. 

Gel  Jen  verfes,  158. 

H 

Harpajlcs,  a   blind    woman,  who    did    not   know    {he   was 

blind,  62. 

Hearers,  their  duty,'!O4,  141. 

Heart,  its  deceitfulutfs,  154.     To  be  kept  diligently,  170. 
Heaven,  a  diftind  notion  of  its  hsppincfs  not   to  be  had  en 

earth,  16.      What  it  is  that  fits  for  it,  I  10. 
IJuwiliiy,  wherein   it   coniUls,   124.     A  great   help  to  fclf- 

kno\v!ec!ge,  179. 
Horace,\\\s  advice  to  writers,  34, 

Ignorant 
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I 

Ignorant  men,  not  to  be  difputed  with,  1^9. 

Imagination,  a  regular  one,  bow  great  a  blcffing,  89.  San 
guine,  not  to  be  trailed,  91.  Apt  to  Lmpofe  on  the 
judgment,  i  32. 

Impartiality,  ho\v  neccfTary  in  felf-enquiries,  161 — 2. 

luprcffions,  fudden,  not  to  be  depended  upon,  165. 

Inferior s>  l  he  duty  of  their  Ration,  31,  141. 

John  the  Apoftle,  a  remark  on  his  temper,  65. 

Judgment,  its  improvement  by  felf-kriowledge,  131. 

K 

Knowledge,  a  defire  of  it  natural  to  all,  i.  When  degenerates 
into  curiofity,  2.  Why  a  low  degree  of  it  makes  men 
vain,  9.  And  a  high  degree  of  it  humble,  ibid.  Its 
effects  to  be  examined,  78.  The  vanity  of  difplaying  it, 
78.  A  rule  to  eitimate  the  value  of  it,  80.  Several  forts 
of  it  tried  by  this  rule,  ibid. 

Knowledge,  falfe,  worie  than  ignorance,  82.  Men  moil 
tenacious  of  it,  83.  Cenfured  by  Sr.  Paul,  ibid.  Whence 
it  proceeds,  94.  The  greateft  hindrance  to  fclf-know- 
_  ledge,  183. 

Know-edge,  Self-,  different  kinds  adapted  to  different  perfons, 
i.  An  important  and  extenftve  fubjed,  2.  Compared 
to  microfcopical  obfervations,  2.  To  attain  it,  the  mind 
mutt  be  narrowly  infpeclcd,  2.  In  treating  of  it,  dan 
ger  of  falling  into  extremes,  3. 

KNOW  THYSELF,  a  precept  of  great  antiquity,  3.  Sup- 
pofed  to  have  been  given  by  Apollo,  3.  Written  in 
golden  capitals  over  the  temple  of  Delphos,  4.  Came 
from  heaven,  4. 


I,n-vs  of  GOD,  their  excellence  above' all  human  laws,  8. 
Life,  compared  to  a  drama,,  30. 
Liquors,  fpirituous,  the  baneful  eflecls  of,  Appendix. 
Locke,    Mr.  his    common-place  book   recommended,    100. 
Explained,  Appendix. 

~L  2.  Man* 
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M 

Man,  a  complex  being,  TI.     The  epitome  of  the 

152.  The  dignity  and  myftery  of  his  nature,  rl'ult 
Cannot  excel  inv  trvery  thing,  32.  Cannot  know  himftlf, 
without  knowing  his  talents,  33.  A  wife  one  lias  his 
foibles,  38. 

Matt'j.  vii.  3,—  ).     A  glofs  upon  it,  131. 

Maxims  of  the  world,  the  worll  in  the  world  to  go  by,  164. 

Meditation,  affixed  by  felf-knowledge,  146. 

Melancholy,  whence  it  aiifes,  91. 

Memory,  its  furniture  to  be  fcarched,  98.  The  wfly  to  im 
prove  a  bad  one,  99.  Like  a  fhip  fiiould  not  be  flowed 
with  lumber,  99. 

Men,  the  great  difference  between  them,  40. 

JMimly  its  difpofition  known  by  the  knowledge  it  delights 
in,  I,  2. 

Miiuftcrs  of  GOD,  the  regards  clue  to  them,  20.  _ 

Moderation,  the  effedt  of  felf-knowledge,  128.  "How  differ 
ent  from  luke«warmnefs,  Hid. 

Montaigne^  his  thoughts  of  public  opinion,  172, 

Morning,  proper  reflections  then,  156 — 7. 

N 

Names,  how  to  remember  them,  IDO. 

Nature t  human,  pretty  much  the  iame  in  all,  131.     How  to 

judge  of  it,  132. 
AV/v'j,  his  verles  on  death,  15. 

O 

Offences,  how  to  behave  under  them,  £3 — $<$. 

Opt-niiffs    to   conviction,    necefTary    to    ftlT-knowledgc,    180. 

Recommended  by  the  exirnple  of  a  heathen,  182. 
Opinivnt  of  men,  a  wrong-  rule  to  judge  of  ourfelves  by,  163. 

Bat  not  to  be  wholly  defpifed,  172. 
Qurfelves,  compared  with  ourfelves,  163. 

P 

PaJey,  his  arguroent  againft  revenge,  ^3. 

Party  denominations,  the  carnality  of  them,  24,  25. 

PaJJions, 
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!,  the  predominant  defcribed,  44.  How  to  difcover 
it,  67. 

Pajfions,  eafier  curbed  than  conquered,  116.  Tincture  the 
judgment  as  well  as  temper,  66.  Efpecially  in  religious 
matters,  ibid. 

Pe>jius9  his  wallet,  126. 

Pbilaulus,  his  character,  62. 

Piety,  the  effect  of  felf-knowledge,  143.  Its  counterfeits 
what,  ibid.  Oflentations,  contrary  to  meeknefs,  124. 

Plutarch,  his  remark  on  "  KNOW  THYSELF,"  35.  Another, 
125.  His  judgment  of  Alexander  ccnfured,  75.  His  treatife 
of  benefits  to  be  received  from  enemies,  175.  Extracts 
out  of  it,  I  74. 

Prayer,  how  to  attain  the  gift  and  grace  of  it,  144,  5.  S^-lf- 
knowledge  the  beft  help  to  it,  1-13.  The  moil  effectual 
means  of  felf-knowledge,  202. 

Praytr-locfk,  what  the  beft,  14  f. 

Preachers,  their  duty,  104,,  141,  2. 

Prejudices^  how  they  fteal  fnto  the  heart,  50.  To  be  ex 
amined,  50.  In  favour  of  others,  on  what  founded,  ^i. 
Again  ft  others,  their  fource,  52.  The  way  to  f of  ten 
them,  52,  53. 

Pride,  its  fecret  influence,  124.  The  greater!  hindrance  to 
felf-knowledge,  130.  The  ufuai  fpring  of  anger,  185. 
Spiritual,  the  effect  of  felf-ignorance,  123. 

Pro/lent^  as  great  a  trial  as  adverfity,  18;. 

P'jpe,  his  lines  en  the  predominant  paffiori.,  44.  His  ad 
vice,  53.  His  lines  on  ambition,  76. 

Pyiha^or.is,  his  advice  to  review  the  actions  of  the  <ky,  158. 

Pythagoreans^  their  forgivenefs  of  injuries,  88. 

R 

Rcfifov,  and  fcripture,  our  only  rules  for  felf-judgment,  166. 

Neither  of  them  to  be  defpifed,  il'ul.      Nor  oppofcd  to 

each  other,  16^. 
Religion i  the  great  end  of  it,  95. 

Rejignalion,  under  affliction,  taught  by  a  heathen,  117. 
Retirement,\\\t  advantage  of  it,  117. 
R'traETmg  an  error,  a  fign  of  an  ingenuous  mind,  181. 
Rc.venge,  the  folly  and  impiety  of  it,  63. 
Revengeful  men,  felf-tormentorsj  bS. 

Ridicule^ 
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R>dicult>>  whence  it  fprings,  140. 
Right  rea fo  n ,  what ,167. 

vS)  on  the  neceffity  of  rinnnefs  in  duty,  60. 
US)  fa!fe  ones,   163.     Right  ones,  166.     How  to  be  ap 
plied  in  the  bufincis  of  ft  If -judgment,  .167. 


Sir'ipiure,  not  to  be  oppofed  to  reafon,  168.  Often  per- 
verted  by  party-opinion,  Hid.  Our  minor,  tlid. 

StJf-denial,*  duty  much  miitaken  and  abufed,  134.  How 
to  be  pra&ifed,  131.  Necefiary  in  cppcfmg  finful  incli 
nation?,  136. 

Self-ejleen^  exceiTive,  the  ground  of  our  flrongeft  preju 
dices,  6 1. 

Self -examination,  neceffary  to  felf-kn&wlcdge,  1541  No 
eafy  bufinefs,  155.  Muft  be  frequent,  156.  A  fpecimen 
of  it,  154.  The  proper  bufinefs  of  the  evening,  158. 
Recommended  by  heathens,  I  58. 

Self-government,  the  end  of  felf-knowledge,  194.  Its  diffi 
culty  arifes  from  our  felf-ignorance,  200. 

Srlf 'ignorance t  wherein  it  appears,  126.  The  wretched 
fruits  of  it,  151.  The  caufe  of  moft  of  our  trouble,  120. 
The  true  fotirce  of  pride,  14  r.  Of  fupcriliiion,  bigotry, 
and  enthufiafm,  143. 

$  elf -knowledge,  its  extent  and  importance,  2,  3.  Com 
manded  in  fcripture,  5  —  7.  The  definition  of  it,  7.  Its 
preference  to  all  other  knowledge  in  three  refpe6ls,  8  &  9. 
Is  attainable,  5.  A  fcience  generally  negledled,  7.  Leads 
to  the  knowledge  of  GOD,  23,  24.  In  fuperiors,  140. 
In  inferiors,  141.  Psomotes  our  ufcfulnefs,  iS8.  Re1- 
^ulates  the  imagination,  132.  Produces  charity,  125. 
Moderation,  128.  Improves  the  judgment,  13.'.  Pro 
motes  a  fpirit  of  piety,  143.  A  great  help  in  religious 
duties,  144.  Prepares  for  death,  i^.  The  fpring  of 
felf-pofFefiion,  115.  Produces  a  wife  and  iteady  con- 
duft,  120.  Humility,  122. 

Self-lmft)  a  great  hindrance  in  the  act  of  f^lf- judgment,  161. 

Scn:cat  his  ilory  of  a  blind  woman,  62.  His  judgment  of 
Alexander,  75.  His  practice  of  felf-recolkction,  158.- 

His 
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His  opinion  concerning  the  fear   of   death,   148.       His 

judgment  of  worldly  good  things,  133. 
Se-\tius,\\\$  method  of  fdf-examtnation,  159. 
•SY«f,  the   danger  of  conceaHng   them,   43.     Tlie  conftitu- 

ti=Mial  one  defcribed,  41.     The  \vay  to  difcover  it,  43,  4. 
S':nfiil  inclinations,  the  way  to  fubdue  them,  46. 
Since.  /'/}',  how  it  may  be  known,  96. 
Stai:oiiS)  cur,  how  to  fhine  in  them,  139. 
Siok-,  their  doctrine  that  it   is  not  things  but  thoughts  that 

hurt  us,  i  ;6. 

Subjetls,  their  duty,  iS — 21. 
Supf-.rior:,  the  duty  of  their  fhtion,   31,  32.     Their  conduct 

no  certain  rule  to  others,    164.     A  converfe  with  them  a 

help  to  felt-knowledge,  177. 
Su-J)  rior  rank,  how  to  behave  in  it,  141. 


Ttikn.'s,  an  acquaintance  with  our  own,  a  part  of  felf-knovr- 

ledge,  34      The  necefilty  of  improving  them,  33.     How 

fadiy  abufed  by  feme,  138. 
ei'ajlct    mental,  what,    102.       V/hence  the  clia\:r<-:oce  of   it 

arifes,  103.     Its  e(Fe£l  upr-n   tl<e   judgment,    103.     Dif- 

covcred    efpecially  in    people's  judging  of  fennons,    illd. 

To  he  exumined,  and  indulged  with  caution,  lo,1. 
Temper,  a  want  of  it  a  greater  fliame  than  a  want  of  under- 

ft<-vr.c'.ing,  ^7. 
Tempers,    natural,    the   difference    between  them,    64.     To 

what  owing,  6>. 
Tempt  at  ions,  the  neceiiity  of  kno\ving  them,   4^.      Tlie  oc- 

cfifi  >ns  of  them,  4''.     Their  pto.;-u."s  on   the   mind,  47. 

Rernc^e,  to  he  watched  against,  48. 
Tba/es,  faici  to  be    ihc  iiril   auilior  of   the  maxim  <e  KNOW 

THYSELF,"   3. 

7'kankfgw'uig,  f elf-knowledge  very  helpful  to  it,  141;. 

Thoughts t  the  iu:cefiiry  of  goveroing  them,  84.  What  to 
be  excluded,  86—92.  What  ro  be  indulged,  92. 
Flow  good  ones  are  to  be  improve'!,  93.  Baj'thoughts 
as  infections  as  bad  company,  c;6.  EaOer  to  be  re- 
pdled  than  expelled,  b6.  Flow  pretty  much  with 
3  the 
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the  blood,    l^/-     Good,   how    riecefTary    in    a   morning", 
1^7.      Apt  to  be  diverted  from  ftlf-employment,  155. 
Yboitgbtkfsntfs,  the  great  caufe  of  men' *  ruin,  7. 

V 

Vanity^  intoxicates  like  dnmkenncfs,  124. 

fit s,  out   great  and  governing  ones  to  be  examined,  107. 

What  they  ought  to  be,  108. 
Virtue,  wherein  it  coiifift.s,  i  24.      Shines  through  obfcurity, 

192.     W!«'t,  Q. 
/"/V^/7,  his  remark,  13. 

Un  -hart t abler efs,  how  difcovered  by  felf-infpection,  197. 
i,  promoted  by  lelt-knowledge,  139* 

W 

i  necefTary  to  felf-knowledge,  170. 

Weaknejfis,  the  folly  of  expofing  our  own,  37. 

Window  in  the  breaft,  every  man  hath  one,  162. 

W/y*man,  the  difference  between  him  and  a  fool,  37,  38. 

Witt  mifapplied,  how  frequent,  158.  Profane,  its  danger 
ous  influence,  139. 

Will  ait)  his  dcfcription  of  the  efFecls  of  fpiritnous  li- 
quojs,  an. 

Word  ol:  GOD,  ho\v  to  read  it  with  advantage,  145. 

World)  the  maxims  of  it  the  worft  in  the  world  to  go  by, 
164.  The  things  of  it,  how  to  be  eilimated,  132.  Their 
emptinefs,  192. 

Y 

"Yo'ith)  prone  to  imitation,  32.  Their  danger  from 
thence,  ibid.  Why  generally  fo  forward  and  felf-fuffi- 
cient,  122. 

Toung's,  Dr.  Night  Thoughts  quoted,  154,  193. 


Zeal,  ungoverned,  its  effects,  129.  True,  very  confid 
ent  with,  moderation,  130.  Mifapplied,  the  folly  of 
it,  136. 
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